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Tue Egyptian trouble, and the necessity which has thence arisen for 
the despatch of a force from England, has, as usual on such occasions, 
caused the attention of the public to be turned to matters military. 

A recollection of such flashes of interest, succeeded in each case by 
complete indifference to and utter weariness of the whole subject, 
leads me to fear that, when this temporary excitement has blown 
over, things will be allowed to remain much as they were; and that 
we may continue to rehearse the old story of unpreparedness in 
peace leading us into difficulties and dangers in war. 

Before, therefore, this inevitable reaction sets in, I feel impelled 
to offer a few remarks on the subject. Indeed, for some time past it 
has occurred to me, and I have been frequently urged, to explain more 
fully the views I expressed at the Mansion House on the 14th of 
February 1881. 

What I said on that occasion has been a good deal misconstrued 
by some people, and I have been pointed to as the uncompromising 
antagonist of the short service system. 

For various reasons I have hitherto refrained from coming again 
before the public, but I think it would be a mistake on my part, and 
unjust to the service to which I belong, to suffer misconstruction to 
continue further. 

It will now be my endeavour to show that the system at present 
in force differs widely from that which a two years’ experience in the 
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field enabled me to criticise with some confidence; and that, because 
I had misgivings regarding the organisation of the army as it then 
existed, it by no means follows that I am equally dissatisfied with the 
present state of affairs. 

When any sweeping change is first introduced it is sure to meet 
with opposition, reasonable and unreasonable; and, moreover, diffi- 
culties will arise in its application which could hardly have been fore- 
seen by its originators. The advocates of the short service system should 
have been prepared to find its defects-freely exposed, and they might 
have expected that their critics would not rest satisfied with being 
told that they should accept without comment what had been provided 
for them ; and that, owing to this new system, matters were much better 
than they were thirty or forty years ago. 

A new system of organisation, however good in theory, often fails 
in practice. Many imperfections are discovered in it when tested, 
and alterations must be made from time to time to insure its perfec- 
tion. Because Lord Cardwell’s scheme may have been an improvement 
on army organisation as it existed before 1870, there is no reason 
why his reforms should not be modified, or in their turn yield to 
changes which experience has proved to be necessary. 

No criticism can be more valuable than that offered by officers of 
the army who have had opportunities of practically testing the old 
and new order of things, and whose natural wish must be to see the 
profession to which they belong as perfect as circumstances will 
allow. Such critics would surely be the supporters, not the oppo- 
nents, of any reform likely to benefit the army. 

I have always been, and I trust I may always remain, an advocate 
of every such reform. Jn fact, in India I am considered a reformer 
of a very advanced type. Many of the older officers, both civil and 
military, look upon me as something very like a revolutionist for per- 
sistently advocating changes which I believe to be essential to the 
well-being of the Indian army, but which they regard as unnecessary, 
if not dangerous. 

Holding these views, I have been somewhat surprised to find my- 
self spoken of as an anti-reformer, and to have had a construction put 
upon my words very different from what I myself intended. It never 
occurred to me that the old system of long service could be reverted to ; 
the nation had clearly made up its mind that a change was necessary. 
This: change had been introduced by one side of the House, and 
accepted in its turn by the other; and it would have been a hopeless 
task indeed to have attempted to stem the current of popular feeling 
which had manifestly determined that the new order of things should 
have a fair trial. 

What I desired to show was, that no trial, however lengthened, 
could be satisfactory, unless due consideration were given to the re- 
sults of practical experience in the field; and that, in my opinion, the 
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short service system had certain flaws inherent in it which must 
prevent its ever proving a success, and which, if not remedied in 
time, would ultimately result in danger to the nation. 

My remarks were not-made in any cavilling spirit, but were in- 
tended to be the best return a soldier could make for the great honours 
which his Queen and eountry had conferred upon him. The public 
usually take so little trouble to read and understand the Enlistment 
Regulations that it seems to me desirable to explain how widely these 
have been altered sinee I speke at the Mansion House. 

The majority of my readers will then, I think, not be unwilling to 
give me credit for having pointed out what have since been acknow- 
iedged to be some of the faults of the original short service system. 

The defects most apparent to me were :— 

1. That men intended for service abroad did not remain for a 
sufficiently long period with the colours. 

2. That non-commissioned officers were discharged just at the 
time they were becoming most useful, and that the best men for this 
rank were disinclined to enlist, from the fact that little or no prospect 
of serving on for pension was held out to them. 

3. That absolute boys were often accepted by the recruiting 
authorities, and sent abroad before their constitutions were matured. 

4, That battalions, when ordered on service or to India, were 
hastily made up by drafts of the youngest soldiers from other regi- 
ments, with which they had no local ties or connections. 

5. That the army was being sacrificed to obtain a reserve, which 
was one only in name. 

Now, if any one will refer to the late and present Enlistment Acts 
and Regulations, he will see that matters have materially changed 
for the better, and on the very lines on which I ventured to point 
out that improvement was necessary. 

I need not trouble my readers by quoting in full the various 
regulations which have appeared on this subject during the last 
twelve years. Those who care to read them will find everything 
contained in the following: 

Enlistment Act of 1870, Army Discipline and Regulation Act of 
1879, and Army Act of 1881. 

Horse Guards General Orders, Nos. 62 of 1871; 34 and 51 of 
1874; 23,53,and 540f 1875; 18, 33,and 100 of 1878; 95 of 1880; 
and lastly, 80 of July 1881, which cancels all the previous orders. 

From a perusal of these it will be seen that, previous to July 
1881, enlistment in the infantry was for six years’ army service and 
six years’ reserve service, with the option of joining the reserve, under 
certain conditions, after three years’ army service. After that date it 
was for seven years’ army and five years’ reserve service, to be converted 
into eight years’ army and four years’ reserve service if the period of 
army service expired whilst the man was abroad. Further, in the 
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event of war, provision is made by the Act (previously otherwise 
obtained) to extend the army service for one year, 7.¢. to nine years, 
thus reducing reserve service to three years. 

So with non-commissioned officers. Before July 1881, they could, 
under certain conditions, and if specially recommended, receive per- 
mission to extend their army service to twelve years, and subsequently 
to re-engage up to twenty-one years. Since that date, all non-com- 
missioned officers, of the rank of corporal and upwards, have the right 
to. extend their army service to twelve years, while sergeants have the- 
right, subject only to the veto of the Secretary of State, to re-engage 
up to twenty-one years. 

This meets my first and second points. As to my third point it 
will suffice to say that, up to July 1881, the minimum age for enlist- 
ment was eighteen years; since then it is nineteen years. 

It is true that, in 1880, a proviso had been made for the guidance- 
of medical officers on the recruiting staff, that they were not to take 
the word of the recruit himself as to his age, but were to satisfy 
themselves, before passing him for enlistment, that his weight and 
general appearance corresponded with those of his professed age, as 
laid down in certain tables of averages. The reason for this proviso 
becomes apparent when we read this extract from an article by Lieu- 
tenant General Sir Garnet Wolseley on ‘ England asa Military Power’ 
published in this Review in March 1878 :— 

Our population is so migratory that recruits are seldom enlisted in the parishes 
they were born in; and as a human being’s age cannot, like that of a horse, be told 
by his teeth, we are obliged to accept the recruit’s own statement on that point. 
The result is that we frequently get boys instead of even youths eighteen years old. 

My own experience quite bears this out. Soldiers have often ad- 
mitted to me that they enlisted at seventeen and even sixteen years 
of age. Further, I believe it isnot unusual fora lad who, for physical — 
reasons, has been rejected at one recruiting depdt, to be taken on at 
another, where the approving and medical officers may not be so par- 
ticular as to the requisite standard. 

With regard to my fourth point, it has lately been ruled that 
men are not eligible for embarkation to India with less than one 
year’s service, unless over twenty years of age. Itis a well-known fact 
that before 1881 when battalions were ordered abroad they were, as 
a rule, filled up by drafts of the youngest men from other regiments, 
who joined their new corps, often at the last moment, unknown to 
each other, and to the officers and men with whom they had to serve. 

On my fifth point, in which I gave it as my opinion that the 
army was being sacrificed to form a reserve, I propose saying a few 
words later on. In the meantime I will merely state that, owing to the 
very important changes which have taken place in the terms of army 
service since I made my speech, this remark is no longer applicable. 
On the contrary, the very measures which have been introduced, 
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while materially increasing the efficiency of the service army, tend to 
xeduce that of the reserve army. 

Under the existing arrangements, as I showed before, all soldiers 
now stay longer with the colours; all non-commissioned officers can 
serve for the whole term of their original enlistment in army service ; 
while all sergeants can, under certain conditions, remain on for 
twenty-one years. 

Whether my remarks had any effect in producing these changes, 
I have no means of judging; but it will probably be generally 
admitted that my criticisms were not made without sufficient reason, 
and that they have been most fully justified by the altered conditions 
of enlistment. 

What has been done to improve the position and prospects of 
non-commissioned officers will help more than anything to render the 
army efficient. The non-commissioned rank is the backbone of a 
regiment, especially under a system of short service, where a number 
of young soldiers pass rapidly through the ranks. However well 
qualified a man may be by intelligence and education for the positions 
of corporal and sergeant, it requires time for him to get that influence 
over private soldiers without which he is of little use. Many good 
men would not accept promotion, knowing that they were only to 
remain for a very limited period with their regiments. It was not 
worth their while to undertake responsibility, and to separate them- 
selves from their friends amongst the privates. The result was, that 
we were getting a class of non-commissioned officers who were without 
power or influence,’and who, from not knowing how to deal with men, 
were often the cause of soldiers committing serious crimes. 

Nothing: should be omitted that will tend to raise the status of 
non-commissioned officers, and to separate them from the rank and 
file. This will become the more obligatory if, as I believe will be the 
case, two classes of men will hereafter enlist, one to serve for a few 
years only, the other with the object of promotion and remaining on 
for a pension. Should this prove so, care will have to be taken that 
promotion to the non-commissioned grade does not become too slow. 
Many openings already exist in the several army departments, and in 
the Militia and Volunteers, in which deserving non-commissioned 
officers can be provided for. If these openings are found insufficient, 
we must look to the auxiliary forces for further aid in keeping up a 
flow of promotion. As will be seen later on, I advocate a much closer 
connection between these forces and the regular army than exists at 
present, 

While fully admitting that the period for which non-commissioned 
officers can now serve is long enough to satisfy the most ardent 
admirer of the vieille moustache, I confess I should like to see a 
slight leaven of old privates in the ranks, partly because such men are 
invaluable as examples to young soldiers, and in controlling them at 
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times when it would not be desirable for non-commissioned officers to 
interfere ; and partly because we have in the army a certain number 
of men who, from want of education, are unfitted for promotion, but 
who have nothing to fall back upon when their army service is up. 

The characteristics of young soldiers are to play a winning game; 
to attack with dash where success seems probable; or even to stand 
up to superior forces when courage has not been damped by previous 
reverses, and faith in their leader remains unimpaired. Under such 
conditions they may even surpass their older comrades. But in times 
of danger and panic, when the bugle sounds the retire, when every- 
thing seems to be going against us, and when total rout can only 
be avoided by order and presence of mind, then it is that the old- 
soldier element becomes of incalculable value. Without it a 
commander would indeed be badly off. 

Let any of my readers think of themselves at twenty, and then, if 
they have advanced so far in life, see in what respects their character 
has changed at thirty. Most will probably allow that, if in dash and 
daring they have made no progress in the intervening years, at thirty 
they can at least face misfortune with greater equanimity. A mis- 
hap which reduces a youth to the verge of despair hardly disturbs 
the man who has seen something of the world. The same feelings 
which actuate us in ordinary life continue to do so in warfare; and 
although moral and physical courage do not invariably go together, it 
is the combination of the two which carries an army through all vicis- 
situdes. 

The great Duke has had such a bad time of it lately at the hands 
of some of our reformers, that one almost hesitates to quote an opinion 
of his. In case, however, there should still exist any one who believes 
in that once trusted leader’s knowledge of what constitutes a soldier, I 
give the following extract from a speech made by him in the House of 
Lords when the Ten Years’ Enlistment Act was brought forward. 

After explaining that the efficiency of an army depends quite as 
much upon the experience and soldierly habits of the men as upon 
the talents of the officers, and after describing the night attack of the 
80th Regiment at Sobraon on some Sikh guns, which were plunging 
shot among them in their bivouac, he said :— 

I ask you, my lords, whether such a feat could have been performed, under such 
circumstances, except by old soldiers. It would have been impossible. Bear in 
mind the conduct of the Emperor Napoleon with respect to old soldiers ; remember 
the manner in which he employed them. Recollect, too, how much they are 
prized by every power all over the world; and then I will once more entreat your 
lordships never to consent to any measure which would deprive Her’ Majesty's 
service of old and experienced men, and thus pave the way for disasters which 
assuredly would follow when the army should come to be employed in war. 


Some people have even gone the length of arguing in favour of 
boy battalions, because, forsooth, the battle of Waterloo was fought 
by an army which contained a large proportion of young soldiers. 
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This was undoubtedly the case, but not from any choice of the Duke 
of Wellington, who always referred to this army as the worst he had 
ever commanded ; and surely a general of such vast experience may 
be given credit for knowing the quality of his own troops, especially 
as he could have no earthly object in running down the men who had 
gained for him the greatest victory in his exceptionally eventful career. 

On June 13, 1815, His Grace wrote as follows to Lord Stewart : 
‘I have got an infamous army, very weak and ill equipped, and a 
very inexperienced staff.’ Seven days after the battle he writes to Lord 
Bathurst : ‘I really believe that, with the exception of my old Spanish 
infantry, I have got not only the worst troops, but the worst equipped 
army with the worst staff that was ever brought together.’ 

Another soldier, of almost equal renown, but whose laurels have 
been more recently won, Field-Marshal Graf von Moltke, when asked 
what he considered a model battalion—as regards the age of the men 
in the ranks—replied as follows:—‘I could not desire anything 
better than what is represented by a German battalion when mobilised, 
for it has sufficient age for stamina, that is to say, from twenty-one 
to twenty-seven years.’ 

As regards non-commissioned officers, this famous soldier said 
without hesitation, * Let us have them with as much service as possible.’ 

Against these opinions let us put the following extract from an 
article by one of England’s most distinguished commanders, Lieu- 
tenant General Sir Garnet Wolseley, headed ‘ Long and Short Service,’ 
which appeared in this Review in March 1881 :—‘ Now, I believe it 
is as essential to have young sergeants as it is to have young officers.’ 
The civilian, on reading this, may well exclaim, ‘ Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree?’ But in England it is the civilian who 
decides in the long run; let me, therefore, express a hope that, in any 
question of army reform, experience may always outweigh theory 
when the two clash. 

The expression ‘ old soldier’ is rather a vague term; and at this 
point it might be as well to avoid mistake by giving my definition of 
it. Byan old soldier I mean a man of between five and twelve years’ 
service, one who has been in the ranks long enough to be thoroughly 
well drilled, and aw fait with the traditions of his regiment; one, in 
fact, who, as compared with the recruit, is old and experienced. 

After about thirty-one or thirty-two years of age, the private 
soldier usually ages rapidly and becomes a veteran, both in looks and 
habits, whilst his commissioned, and even non-commissioned, con- 
temporary is, comparatively speaking, a young man. This early 
decay is, in the opinion of many, mainly caused by sentry duty. It 
is known that sergeants do not become thus prematurely aged, nor 
do men employed in the orderly room, or as soldier-servants. Now, 
as the soldiers thus exceptionally cited lead much the same kind 
of life, in all other respects, as do the rank and fife, there must be 
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some reason for this difference. The true one I believe to be the ex- 
cessive night duty which usually falls to the lot of the’private soldier. 

I am quite sure that soldiers should be spared ‘ sentry-go’ as much 
as possible, and that that army will be the healthiest in which the 
men have the greatest number of nights in bed. 

The necessity for forming a reserve, and the prospective cost to 
the country of about 300/. for each private who re-engages for 
twenty-one years, would prohibit many of this class being allowed 
to remain beyond the limited period. But, as I remarked before, it 
is so desirable to have a certain number of old soldiers in the ranks, 
that, while I would not advocate retaining many privates over thirty 
years of age, it would, I am sure, be wise to permit a few—say 15, or 
even 10, per cent.—to serve their time for pension. It must be 
remembered that a certain proportion of the men who join our army 
have had little or no education ; and though they subsequently receive 
the benefits of the regimental school, many are quite unable to get 
a livelihood when they are drafted into the reserve. Their very nature 
has changed during the time they have worn Her Majesty’s uniform, 
and it must be most distasteful to them to return to the life of a 
loafer, or even to that of a common labourer. 

Having such men scattered over the country, discontented with 
their lot, and unable to find congenial employment, cannot be 


advantageous to an army which depends on voluntary enlistment for 
its recruits. If it is the case, as it is assumed to be in the article of 


this Review from which I have before quoted, that 


the old soldier lives upon the past, and the young gentleman joining a regiment is 
so accustomed to hear his older brother officers, to whom he looks up as his masters 
and teachers, dilate upon the excellence of the previous generations of soldiers, and 
upon the failings and shortcomings of those he sees around him, that he adopts 
these views unhesitatingly, and in an unquestioning spirit— 

if such be the case, and the influence of the old soldier be so great, 
what a disastrous effect must the rags and tatters of the man lately 
discharged from the ranks have upon recruiting! 

Would it not be better were the old soldier made the means 
throughout the country of attracting youths to the colours, and in 
regiments of imbuing the recruit with a spirit of pride in his 
battalion, with a desire to emulate the exploits of his seniors, and 
with that undefinable mixture of old traditions and regimental 
peculiarities which goes to form esprit de corps? 

The wholesale discharge of needy men from the ranks is one of 
the inevitable shortcomings of the present organisation which has 
not, as yet, been dealt with. The subject will have to be faced, and 
the State will have to make some provision against this fast-growing 
evil, either by increasing the opportunities to serve for pension, or 
by finding employment for the men in the several civil departments, 
or by utilising them in the auxiliary forces. 
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I have hitherto hardly alluded to the question of age as it affects 
the health of our army for service. Health and fighting efficiency 
hang together more intimately than many imagine. Let sickness 
once fairly set its mark on a force, and battalions, which up to that 
time did their work in a hearty, cheerful manner, and were fit to go 
anywhere and do anything, are hardly to be recognised. Instead of 
the keenness and ‘ go’ which gave life to everything, a stupor seems to 
have fallen over the men. Those who are not ill are oppressed by the 
fear that their turn is coming, and that they will be the next victims 
to the fever, cholera, or whatever the prevailing epidemic may be. 

No one who has seen troops in time of great sickness can doubt 
that disease and ill health are just as likely to be the cause of 
military failure as even indifferent strategy or want of discipline. 
A reference to the various reports of the Army Sanitary Commission, 
which have been issued during the last few years, proves incontestably 
that in India young men especially suffer and die. 

I will give a few extracts in support of this statement from the 


last report, dated the 21st of July 1881 :— 


Par. 12. The constitution of the entire army, 57,571 strong, in 1879, was as 
follows, together with the ratios per 1,000 strength of deaths from fevers at each 





age :— 
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This abstract shows the proportions. The actual numbers lost at 
each age were as follows :— 

















| Total deaths | 
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} Enteric fever a Total fevers 
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| Total . ‘ 212 | 175 387 


It thus appears that 56 per cent. of the total fever deaths takes 
place in young men under 24 years of age, and that 65:5 per cent. of 
the enteric fever mortality takes place among them. In the same 
way newly-arrived regiments in 1879 yielded a death-rate from 
enteric fever of 8°25 per 1,000, while the rate in the army generally 
was 3°59 per 1,000. 
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The effect of early service is shown as follows. Out of 57,577 
men in 1879, the periods of service were :— 





Total deaths 





Numbers and years of service ] - 
Enteric fever | Other fevers Total fevers | 
First and second year, 18,521 , 148 
Third to sixth year, 21,513 é : 47 








70 218 
68 115 


Ten years and upwards, 6,265 , , . 3 


| 
Seventh to tenth year, 11,278 . , 14 | 21 85 4 
| 16 19 





The death-rates per 1,000 strength at the different periods of 
service from fevers were as under :—- 





Ratios per 1,000 strength 
Years of service in India 2 
Enteric fever _ Other fevers | Total fevers 
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Third and sixth . r : 2:18 
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These facts show that nearly 474 per cent. of the enteric fever mortality takes 
place in men of the first and second years’ service, and that the same ages yield 
56°3 per cent. of the total fever mortality. The conclusion, of course, is that these 
young ages, when passed in the first two years of Indian service, are very fatal years 
from enteric and other fevers. We have already shown the influence of field service 
in Afghanistan in conducing to enteric fever mortality, &c. &c, 


This is given in more detail in another part of the report, where 
it is stated that— 


if the armies of Madras and Bombay, with their low enteric fever death-rates, viz., 
1°44 and 1:95 respectively, had been sent to Afghanistan, they would, in all 
probability, have yielded the same enteric fever death-rate of 6°84 per 1,000 as 
ruled in the Afghanistan army; and the conclusion appears to be warranted, that 
very young men are unsuitable for general field service on all grounds, while they 
would carry with them their peculiar liability to enteric fever, which would be 
increased under the conditions of field service, 


As regards dysentery, sunstroke, and other diseases from which 
troops suffer in hot climates, it is well known that young men are 
much more liable to be attacked than older and more seasoned ones. 
No more conclusive proof could be adduced against the employment 
of very young soldiers in the field or in hot climates than the above 
statistics. 

However necessary a system of short service was found to be in 
order to attract a sufficient number of recruits and to form a reserve, 
it surely was equally necessary to organise the system in such a 
manner as should insure regiments being sent abroad in an efficient 
state, and should prevent men from being landed in a foreign country 
merely to fill the hospitals and graveyards. In Lord Cardwell’s 
original scheme it was expressly provided that a certain number of 
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battalions should always be kept ready for despatch abroad ; but, in 
the anxiety of successive War Ministers to bring up the reserve to a 
respectable figure, this most important condition of the short service 
system was never carried out, and it is only within the last few 
months that any real attempt has been made to place the regiments 
first for service on a war footing. That this attempt has not been 
altogether successful is evidenced by the: fact that before a single 
battalion could be despatched from England to Egypt, it was found 
necessary to call upon, some of the reserve men to replace the young 
and weakly lads in the ranks. This, I conceive, was never intended. 
Indeed, we are told that it was not by Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Adye, one of the warmest supporters of the short service system. 
This distinguished officer, writing in this Review in August 1879, 
says :— 

It must be borne in mind that the great object of the creation of a trained 
reserve has been the strengthening the army for great emergencies, such as that of 
invasion, or the imminence of a European war, in which our interests might be 
vitally affected. 

There are, however, many operations in the field of a comparatively minor 
character, connected with our colonial and other possessions in various parts of the 
world, in which portions of the British forces are often engaged, but for which the 
services of the reserves are not directly available, and in which,.indeed, it would 
not be desirable that they should be compelled as a body to take part. The powers 
of the Act of Parliament under which the reserves can be called upon to, rejoin 
are therefore purposely limited to the national emergencies just alluded to; and it 
is manifest that on no othér basis could we hope for the successful realisation of 
the measure, 


In another part of the same article Sir John Adye says :— 


The chief difficulty of the reserve lies not with the men, but with the employers 
of labour. It is easy to say, and it is constantly said, that it was an oversight in 
the original scheme not to give Her Majesty’s Government the power of calling out 
a portion of the reserve. It is conveniently forgotten what the probable effect of 
taking such a power would have been upon the whole system. There is no in- 
superable difficulty for reserve men to obtain valuable situations in civil life, when 
they can only be required to relinquish them with their own consent, or in case 
of imminent national danger or of great emergency, the occasion being first com- 
municated to Parliament or declared by proclamation; but it would be a great 
drawback to the system if the power now contended for, that is, the power of 
compulsorily withdrawing from civil service the reserve men, had been contained 
in the original Act for any but objects which are provided for by that Act. It 
was a proof of forethought, not of the want of it, that no such provision was 
introduced in 1870, 


I am aware that an Act of Parliament, passed in the same year 
in which General Adye’s article was published, legalised the reserves 
being made use of under other circumstances than those originally 
contemplated. The necessity for this Act proved the weakness of the 
scheme, in so far as it was supposed to provide a certain number of 
battalions ready for service without assistance from.-the™ reserve. 
Surely England ought to be prepared to despateli at least 20,000 
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-or 25,000 trained and fairly seasoned men to any ‘small war’ in 
which she may be engaged, leaving her reserves intact until circum- 
stances, such as the casualties of a prolonged campaign, render it 
necessary to draw upon them. 

If the reserves were expended during the first few months after the 
troops took the field, we should be as badly off as we were in the days 
of the Crimean War, and should have only raw recruits to fall back 
upon, men whom Lord Raglan, even in time of dire necessity, refused 
to receive, saying ‘that they fell victims to disease and were swept 
away like flies.’ 

How a reserve can best be formed, and an army corps kept ready 
for immediate service, hardly comes within the scope of this article. 
Many measures have been proposed, some by abler pens than mine, 
notably in ‘Army Organisation,’ by General Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
‘G.C.B. I will merely add here, that were we ever called upon to take part 
in a European war, we should require a much larger reserve than 
could possibly be formed from our limited army, even if the time 
with the colours were again made shorter than it is at present. 

In support of this view one has only to point to the present 
strength of the reserve, after the short service system has been in 
force over ten years. Notwithstanding the unceasing care bestowed 
upon it during this period, to the detriment of the service battalions, 
and notwithstanding that Lord Cardwell, on the introduction of his 
scheme, designed a measure to produce a reserve force of 60,000 men, 
the paper strength at the present time is but 28,000—10,000 of 
whom have been already called out to nerve and strengthen the 
young battalions sent to Egypt, leaving only 18,000 available in case 
of graver complications. 

It seems to me that we have failed altogether, and must continue 
to fail, to create a substantial reserve after the German model; and 
that England, with her voluntary enlistment, must depend upon her 
militia and volunteers for the necessary material. My hope is that 
eventually the connection between these forces and the regular army 
will become so intimate as practically to remove all difficulties about 
.a reserve. 

Whether the soldiers belonging to the first-class reserve would, 
under such a scheme, find a place in the militia, or be kept separate 
as a sort of regimental reserve, is a question which would of course 
have to be considered. I have shown that the reserve, which, it has 
‘been officially stated, could only reach, under the most favourable 
circumstances, the limited number of 44,000 men, will be largely 
reduced by the working of the new Enlistment Regulations; and, if 
what I propose were carried out, and a corps d’armée of 25,000 men 
were always held ready for service, its limit would probably be still 
further reduced. The fact is, we have borrowed the German reserve 
‘system in shadow, not in substance, and we can never possibly obtain, 
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on the lines which we have adopted, a reserve of men of serviceable 
ages large enough to be really valuable. 

Besides the formation of a reserve which will enable our army to 
stand the strain of a lengthened European campaign, there are many 
other points, of the gravest importance, which require early settlement 
before it can be said that England is in a state of preparedness for war. 

We have been taught over and over again how deplorably ineftfi- 
eient an army is which has not the means of moving, and yet nothing 
has been done in England to form even the cadre of a practical trans- 
port corps, to meet the varied requirements of the several countries 
in which our troops may be employed. We enter upon a campaign 
with the utmost confidence, without apparently ever considering how 
our troops are to leave the port of debarkation. In the Crimea we 
were actually operating on the seashore, yet regimental horses had 
for some time to be used as baggage animals. And, as I write, now 
again in Egypt we find it difficult to move any distance from our 
ships for want of a properly organised transport train; and this 
although we are operating in a country in which lines of railway 
afford facilities not often enjoyed by a British force in the field. 

In India war is dealt with in a much more practical manner ; and 
the successful and rapid termination of the campaigns in China and 
Abyssinia was mainly attributable to the armies being movable, and 
to the careful preparations made beforehand. 

But, even in India, the Government have been slow to recognise 
the necessity of having some fixed system of transport. The very 
considerable expense incurred during the Afghan War under this 
head, and the lamentable loss of life amongst the animals, have at last 
induced the authorities in this country to form the nucleus of a per- 
manent transport department, capable of rapid expansion in time of war. 

Although it may not be practicable to reproduce in England an 
exact copy of the new Indian transport arrangements, there can be no 
reason why something of the sort should not be attempted. 

In the Crimea, and still later in South Africa, it is notorious 
that, so far from having any preconceived plan for transport work, 
and a trained staff to carry it out smoothly, everything was left to. 
the last moment and to chance, in the hope that officers and men, 
chosen at random from the several branches of the army, would at 
once be able to improvise a system and to manage with success 
hundreds of bdt animals or ox wagons. Apparently we have not 
profited much by our past experience, for we hear that difficulties of 
transport are again being encountered in Egypt, owing to proper ar- 
rangements not having been made in time. 

Another point, to which the attention of those entrusted with the 
control of the army might usefully be turned, is the question of the 
most suitable uniform both for peace and war. This, again, has been 
satisfactorily settled in India, and only requires to be considered in 
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a practical way in England, in order that some decision may be 
arrived at before troops are on the eve of embarkation. 

But perhaps the matter most pressing, as regards its bearing on 
the tactical fighting efficiency of our troops, is that of shooting. 
Considerable sums of money are spent annually, and a great deal of 
trouble is taken, to render our soldiers good marksmen, but the result 
is far from being all that could be wished. 

There are many other subjects which merely require to be decided 
by the rules of common sense, before our army can be pronounced 
ready in all respects to take the field. These may be matters of 
minor detail, perhaps; but it is by attending to details that the army 
of one nation becomes superior to that of another, and is enabled to 
win victories with a minimum expenditure of blood and money. 

England should not rest satisfied until she possesses a large and 
thoroughly trained reserve, and is able, in one week, to embark a 
well-organised corps of say 25,000 men, every unit being physically 
fit for service and suitably dressed and equipped, with all necessary 
arrangements previously made for a sufficient supply of transport 
at the base of operations. The commander of the expedition would 
then be enabled to make for his objective without delay. In no other 
way can war be carried on successfully, especially against Asiatics et 
hoe genus omne, who, of all people in the world, require to be dealt 
with with rapidity and decision. Eastern nations do not understand 
procrastination either in policy or in war. They always attribute it to 
fear. The result is that, whereas in a rapid advance hundreds only 
might have to be encountered, a week or two later these numbers 
would in all probability be swelled to thousands. 

To hope for such a state of things as I have just described does 
not seem to be expecting too much from a nation which, in all its 
civil departments, is able to manage its affairs in the most eminently 
practical and economical manner—which can boast of the largest 
volunteer force any country has ever possessed, and of an almost 
inexhaustible supply of the material from which officers can be 
quickly formed—officers who are certainly second to none in enter- 
prise and intelligence and in devotion to their Queen and country. 


Frep. Roberts. 
Ootacamund: September 16, 1882. 





IRISH REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH 
LIBERALISM. 


Tue close relation between events in Ireland and the fortunes of 
government in Great Britain cannot escape the most superficial or 
the most reluctant observer. For the moment we are flattering 
ourselves that our torment has come to an end. Yet in the midst of 
general satisfaction at a truce so sorely needed, intelligent politicians 
in every camp are well aware that it is only an armistice and not a 
peace. Whether or not the last Land Act was the right way of 
meeting the just demands of the Irish tenants and the irresistible 
exigencies of the situation, it is certain that the first success of the 
great popular organisation which extorted the Act will not be the 
last. The Land League is dead, but the Irish peasantry have found 
out the secret both of combination and of passive resistance. There 
is something puerile in the eagerness with which English statesmen 
and journalists have listened for the notes of dissension at the Dublin 
Conference. As if in that, and not in a vigorous policy of our own, 
lay the only chance of deliverance. It is true that the events of the 
last two and a half years have shown us nothing less than that the 
Imperial Legislature of the realm is at the mercy of Ireland. It 
was not merely obstruction in the House of Commons, but the pres- 
sure from Ireland itself, including always the ,province of Ulster, 
that could not be resisted. There is nothing wonderful, therefore, in 
the keen anxiety of public men to know whether the discord of rival 
leaders in Ireland would grow sharp enough to give us a little 
breathing-space. But such an attitude, ifit lasts very long, whatever 
else it may be, is certainly not that of firm and intrepid statesman- 
ship. 

Nor can we hope that events will allow it to last long. There 
may be a pause for a year or so, though even that is very doubtful 
so far as Parliamentary demonstrations are concerned. But as the 
general election draws nearer, the Irish constituencies and some thirty 
or more English constituencies where the Irish vote is strong enough 
to turn the scale, will again be the centre of political attention. The 
Irish perturbation will be stronger than ever. 
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Another very obvious perplexity rises in the same quarter, and 
it cannot be long kept in the background. Nobody expects that the 
present Parliament will come to an end without a measure dealing 
with the County Franchise. Will it not be a little awkward for Mr. 
Trevelyan to recapitulate the excellent arguments for his own bill, 
and at the same time to show that the same arguments have no 
bearing on Ireland? There would not necessarily be any logical or 
political inconsistency in such a course, but there would be some pretty 
formidable practical difficulties. Yet it is equally certain that a 
further extension of the franchise in Ireland will not make the 
government of the country on the present official system any easier, 
but will on the contrary hasten the time when that system will have 
to be radically improved. It is said that the Conservatives have 
firmly made up their minds not to allow a County Franchise Bill to 
become law without a dissolution. That issue will be for Mr. Parnell’s 
purpose as good as any other. 

Besides these difficulties with Irish constituencies and Irish 
voters in England and Scotland, we have still more and more in- 
evitably to make our account with the Irish in the United States. 
For the present the supply of funds from the other side of the At- 
lantic will cease with the disappearance of the League. But the 
people across the Atlantic are thoroughly in earnest in their devotion 
to the cause of their kinsfolk in the old country, They are eager to 
help either Mr. Parnell or anybody else who will show them the 
way. The light talk about Irish maidservants surrendering their 
hard-earned savings under the compulsion of the mercenary agitator 
is a mere delusion, and it is high time that we should cease to cheat 
ourselves by it. Let us quote the testimony of an unwilling witness, 
a writer who visited the United States with the express object of 
studying the American Irish, and who evinces a very hearty antipathy 
to the League and all its works. ‘I never, says this writer, ‘ com- 
pletely realised the true feeling of the Irish in America until I had 
myself moved among them, and in the cities and states of the Union 
appreciated to the full the existence, three thousand miles away, of a 
people numerous, comfortable, and influential, animated by a spirit 
of nationality beyond all belief.’ Mr. Parnell succeeded in attracting 
not only ‘ the dynamite-loving ex-Fenian soldier,’ but ‘ the respectable 
lawyer and the affluent merchant.’ He was welcomed ‘ by the most 
respectable and thriving Irishmen in every large city.’ ‘From the 
skirmishers of O’Donovan Rossa’s stamp, up to the President of the 
Land League in America, Mr. Collins, a thoughtful, intelligent lawyer 
in Boston city—from the miner to the merchant—all contribute their 
money to the common idea; namely, that of obtaining at the very 
least for their native country the same privileges which each state in 
the Union possesses in relation to the central American government.”? 


» The American Irish, By Philip H, Bagenal. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.: 1882. 
Pp. 107, 202, 219. 
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That, as we have said, is the evidence of an observer who is recording 
a set of facts extremely unpalatable to himself. In other words, the 
Irish in Ireland have found solid and substantial backers, such as 
were found by the Italian patriots when their cause was taken up by 
powerful statesmen in England and in France. The Irish have got 
allies and they know it. 

When we think of these and the other difficulties that lie before 
us, all politicians who do not suffer themselves to be led either 
by mere hot-headed anger on the one hand, or by rose-coloured 
sentimentalism on the other, cannot fail to perceive that the Irish 
question is taking a more momentous turn than has been known 
before. The question is now how we are to continue to live with 
the Irish revolution? The Irish party have held the balance between 
English parties before now. But the extended franchise, the cha- 
racter of their present leaders, and above all the Ballot, have permitted 
the Irish to develop new aims, and to press them with a force that 
was unknown twenty years ago. It may be that we are going to 
enter upon a period of calm. But we may be sure that it can only 
be temporary. That is all the more reason why statesmen should 
make the best of the opportunity, and why the reforming party in 
this country should face the facts with more courage and intelligence 
than has usually been given to Irish affairs, from the days of Strong- 
bow down even to our own. 


The more an Englishman sees of Ireland, provided that he is 
fortunate enough to have a chance of seeing it through other than the 
landlord’s eyes, the more surprised he will be, not that the League suc- 
ceeded, but that the cultivators of the soil have endured the system 
so long. A great authority told us, no doubt, that the landlords 
were acquitted. The reductions of rent in the Land Court prove 
that, when the subject is looked at in close detail, the landlords are 
not acquitted but convicted. Any one who accepts Liberal principles 
and has taken pains to inform himself of the facts of the case, must 
feel a lively satisfaction that something has been done to loosen the 
grip of the landlord. It was not a Leaguer, but an active and suc- 
cessful man of business, who said to a recent visitor to Ireland: ‘ The 
landlords have brought all this trouble upon themselves, and they 
deserve all that they have got. They have taken the lead in no 
schemes for railways, for fisheries, for manufactures. They are as 
incapable of active business as mice in their holes. An English man 
of business would not look at such men, nor find himself able to get 
on with them for a single week.’ They talk about the rights of 
property—as if they were not living on the confiscated improve- 
ments of the cultivators of the soil. They denounce the incorrigible 
indolence of a population—whose toil it is that supports luxurious 
palaces of indolence for their masters. They rail at the inveterate 
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squalor of eabins—where each trace of improved comfort would have 
been a fresh signal to screw up the rent. Themselves the neediest 
aristocracy in Europe, they have no language too strong for the 
improvidence of their inferiors. Great lords, who never go near 
their estates from year’s end to year’s end, are very edifying on the 
ruin that will befall the helpless tenantry if they are left to them- 
selves. With virtuous indignation, the class that has for genera- 
tions been in the habit of spending its Irish rents to the tune of 
millions a year in any place in the world except Ireland, solemnly 
warns the tenants that they are depleting the country of its capital. 
It was no Radical, but the immortal Tory who wrote ‘ Waverley,’ 
of whom his biographer tells us that when he visited Ireland in 
1825, when the landlords had things all their own way, his very 
‘heart was sickened’ by ‘ the widespread manifestations of the wanton 
and reckless profligacy of human mismanagement and the tyrannous 
selfishness of absenteeism.’ Scott was overcome with melancholy 
as he saw ‘ the rueful, squalid poverty that crawled by every wayside 
and blocked up every village where we had to change horses, with 
exhibitions of human suffering and degradation such as it had never 
entered into our heads to conceive; and, above all, the contrast be- 
tween these naked, clamorous beggars, who seemed to spring out of 
the ground at every turn like swarms of vermin, and the boundless 
luxury and merriment surrounding the thinly scattered magnates 
who condescend to inhabit their ancestral seats.’ This ought to teach 
us what that ascendency was,which, they tell us, ought never to have 
been disturbed by the rash touch of English Liberalism, and then all 
would have gone well. The only counterpart that came into Sir 
Walter Scott’s mind when he saw the Protestant landlord among the 
Catholic population was the Spaniard in Mexico, a type for the worst 
scourges of the human race. 

From their own point of view, the agents for great estates have 
something to say for their policy. They have many hundreds of 
tenants to deal with, all eager to take advantage of a slip, a con- 
-cession, or a precedent. The whole organisation is so artificial that 
to allow the slightest rift to pass might bring the whole fabric into 
disorder. The agent over an estate containing thousands of souls, 
extending over vast tracts of country, owned by a foreign landlord, 
and inhabited by men who, in their profoundest acquiescence, still 
nurse dreams of recovered mastery on their own soil, is far less like 
anything that we know in England than he is like a great com- 
missioner in an Indian province. He feels that he is not in a position 
in which it would be safe to let his subjects play tricks, and he is 
arbitrary, not always because he is a tyrant, but from the ordinary 
motives of a responsible ruler. But, then, a system dependent on 
such supports as these is not one which a modern Liberal will stretch 
out his little finger to maintain. 

It is true that there have been a few energetic men who have 
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tried to do for Ireland what Turgot did for the Limousin; who have 
lived on their property, have studied farming, have built cottages, 
made roads and bridges, drained hundreds of acres of bog and planted 
hundreds of acres of waste, have introduced bulls, rams, and stallions 
of better breed, and been apothecary, adviser, and general providence 
of whole districts. Even the good landlord must walk very delicately. 
If he interferes too little, the English politician rebukes him for 
neglect ; if he interferes too much, his tenants shoot him for 
oppression. The improving landlord is a rare exception, and he has 
come too late. The population have been so profoundly demoralised 
by the system that they are not ready for him. Before they are so 
ready, the land will be their own. 

It is true, again, that the bitterest complaints on the lips of the 
Irish tenant are often directed, not against the landlord, but against 
his own father for dividing the farm, or his brother for marrying, or 
his neighbour for bidding against him. All this is very plain, 
and itis only just to the League to mark that their efforts were quite 
as much directed against the covetousness of tenants in face of one 
another, as against the covetousness of the landlords. Its efforts 
were a real attempt to substitute public spirit, though only the 
public spirit of a class, for private and individual greediness. 

One of the most intractable evils in the land is the absence of the 
sense of legality and strict general principle. But it is not any 
more wanting in the majority of the population than it is in the 
dominant minority. You talk to a peasant about a landlord or an 
agent who has been shot for turning his tenants into the roadside and 
the ditch. ‘ And what is his life better than theirs, I should like to 
know?’ A terrible murder was committed close to Killarney in 
September. It was the murder of Daniel Leahy. The Arms Act 
did not prevent it. The Crimes Act has not discovered the perpetra- 
tors. ‘ Well,’ said a native to a friendly Englishman, ‘ the man must 
have done something wrong. People should know better [not than 
shoot, but] than to take away the land which is all that a man has to 
support his little family.’ This is distressing enough, but is it more 
so than the same absence of the spirit of legality, the same presence 
of a spirit of lawless cauistry, in the other camp? Talk of that sort 
is not more odious than to hear a grave official hint that there is no 
harm in jury-packing if you cannot hang a criminal otherwise. 
‘Hynes is guilty; therefore you must hang him somehow: by a good 
jury if possible ; if not, then by one discreetly selected ad hoc.’ Very 
plausible to the heedless, but how has this time-honoured system 
worked ? Has it succeeded? The terrorists of the Phoenix Park may 
answer. In the same way you might hear even bright-minded and 
trained lawyers argue about Mr. Gray’s imprisonment for contempt :— 
‘The article might be justifiable in a legal sense; perhaps it was 
not strictly a contempt, yet it might tend to frighten a future jury.’ 
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One asks why the future juror should be frightened because somebody 
had said that a previous jury had been tipsy, or that it was packed. 
There is no answer. To punish Mr. Gray was a sort of invitation to 
juries to convict ; conviction is the great object; argal, let us say 
as little as possible about it. These syllogisms of the minority will 
never teach the majority scrupulous respect for law. 

One is inclined to put down the whole of Ireland as a nation of 
casuists, The value of a general principle or a strict construction is 
unknown. Every case is judged on the supposed merits, and the 
general principle must shift for itself. Some would say that this 
casuistical laxity is due to Catholicism, and it must be admitted that 
one sees text-books of Catholic education in Ireland which make right 
and wrong very much of an open question to be decided by the indi- 
vidual at discretion. But so far as the difference goes between legal 
right and wrong, the Catholic is no worse than the Protestant. I 
heard a story (undeniably true), the point of which was that it de- 
pended on a mere accident which of two mutually opposed sets of men 
in a certain village should be locked up on ‘reasonable suspicion.’ 
It was quite possible that the innocent men were sent to prison after 
all. The story was told to an official who has had much to do with 
Irish affairs. ‘No matter,’ he replied, ‘so long as somebody was 
arrested (!); the great thing is to show them Force (!).’ Ifyou please ; 
but then let us not be surprised that the natives accept the same 
principle, and in sunlight and moonlight show their enemies force. 
It is in no such fashion as this that Ireland will be brought round 
to understand law and order. 

One great drawback to the adoption of an intelligent policy is the 
honourable English abhorrence of systematic crime. To us a murder 
is a murder whether it is committed in Yorkshire or in Kerry, in 
Kent orin Connemara. We refuse to enter into distinctions of motive, 
of historical tradition, of local circumstance. I kiow that it is not 
easy for one to explain Irish crime without being open to the charge 
of extenuating it; but it must be said that as long as we insist on the 
same diagnosis of agrarian outrages in Ireland as of acts of violence in 
England, for so long measures of repression naturally prompted by our 
indignation against open and flagrant lawlessness will only aggravate 
the mischief. Half a score of men meet in secret; the leader tells 
them that Ireland has been too long trampled upon by such men as 
A. B.; that it is time they were got rid of: let them stand 
together to throw off the yoke of landlords and tyrants. Three of 
them are sworn to shoot A. B. They arm themselves and find their 
opportunity, and we read of another brutal murder.? This is the type 
of the transaction which has exasperated England during the last two 


2 See the informer’s evidence in the Armagh case (Freeman's Journal, October 2). 
Of course such evidence is always open to suspicion, as was proved earlier in the 
year by the break-down of Connell, the Millstreet informer. 
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years; though, as was said by Lod Plunket, the Bishop of Meath, the 
other day, ‘ the recent agitation has not been attended with dangerous 
and widespread outbreaks of violence such as have characterised former 
seasons of disturbance.’ Putting aside the atrocious deed of the 
Pheenix Park, this is undoubtedly true. But there have been outrages 
enough to prevent the English from seeing any good in a movement 
that was tainted and sullied by them. This is the ‘cursed spite’ of 
the relation between the two countries. Hedge-murder has been the 
only plan that the Irish peasant could contrive for resisting oppres- 
sion. The Government cannot connive at hedge-murder : it passes a 
Coercion Act or a Crimes Act. This identifies the Government in 
the Irish mind with the oppressors. Hence, as a foreign observer 
puts it, with every disposition to do what is best for Ireland, the 
English are forced into a situation in which the Irish will allow 
them to do nothing. ‘So rooted and grounded in Irish nature is the 
belief that the one desire of the English is to oppress them, that no 
efforts on the part of the Chief Secretary are received with aught but 
sullen distrust.’ * 

There can be very little doubt, though nobody says very much 
about it, that in their utter weariness people in England are silently 
familiarising themselves with the notion that some form of autonomy 
will have to be devised for Ireland. Some have gone so far as to say 
that the best thing we could do, inasmuch as Mr. Parnell is the 
strongest man in Ireland, would be to make him Chief Secretary, 
and see whether the responsibility of government would not develop 
conservative instincts in his mind. If there were no other objection, 
ene is decisive, and this is that with his accession to office his power 
in Ireland would come to an instant end. ‘ Patriotic Irishmen,’ as a 
correspondent wrote to the Nation a few days ago, ‘ begin to be sus- 
picious of an Irish public man the moment they find him eulogised 
by the British press.’ The experiment would come to a speedy and 
sinister close. This is one of the worst features in the situation. To 
avow any sympathy with the Nationalists is to render even the ablest 
Irishman ineligible for a post in the government of Ireland. To take 
office, however important, in an English Administration is to destroy 
the ablest and most popular Irishman’s position with five-sixths of his 
own countrymen. Unless an Irishman is prepared to side with the 
one-sixth against the five-sixths, to place his whole career on the 
favour and confidence of the heads of English parties against the con- 














































8 The present writer chanced to visit a farmer’s house in the county of Cork at 
‘tthe time of Mr. Gray’s imprisonment. The farmer’s wife, a woman of superior 
shrewdness, took it for granted that the sentence of the court was due to a desire on 
the part of the English Government to frighten people out of Dublin, so as to spoil 
the success of the Exhibition. Another idea was that the Government had done it 
in order to provoke the populace into disorder, so as to give the police a reason for 
firing upon them. There are stories without end_to the same effect. 
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fidence and favour of the mass of the Irish people, he must resign 
himself to exclusion for life from all those objects of legitimate and 
honourable ambition—all those opportunities of high public service— 
which are freely open to everybody else. Nor are they the only losers, 
The effect is that the English Government has to deal with an Irish 
leader who has immense power, and—to us—no responsibility. 
Members of the Left of the national party insist that things would 
be better with the worst Irishman for Chief Secretary than under the 
best Englishman. Even extreme spokesmen of that party have been 
known to declare for Mr. Gibson, Conservative though he be, and 
little as he would be disposed to help them in their great task of 
ousting the landlords. English Liberals, at any rate, cannot hope 
to find a solution in the aid of even the ablest of Irish Conservatives, 
They turn to Home Rule. Is thisa feasible way of satisfying that senti- 
ment of nationality which is an unalterable element in the problem ? 
The Irish members are not very ready to explain what they mean. 
Some accuse them of insincerity, intellectual and political, because they 
have not framed a clear programme in their own minds of what it is 
that they want, but merely inflame the popular hatred of England. 
Schemes, however, have been formulated before now for something 
like a State Legislature ;* but there are very few signs that any project 
of this kind has been deliberately thought out, and its working and 


effects honestly calculated. If there were no other difficulty the 
Land Question still stands in the way. If we are to undertake Home 
Rule (in such a sense as would satisfy Mr. Davitt or Mr. Dillon), are 
we to make terms for the landlords beforehand? If so, what is the 
security that the terms will be observed? If not, are we prepared to 


4 The latest is one propounded by Michael Davitt in New York last summer :— 
‘I believe that there is a compromise possible, and a plan upon which Repealers, 
Home Rulers and Nationalists can unite. I believe, too, that what I am about to 
propose England might be induced to grant. I want Ireland to have a constitution 
similar to that in Canada; the government to consist of a lord-lieutenant or governor, 
a Senate or Upper House, and an Assembly or House of Commons. The governor would 
of course be appointed by the Crown, and would in all probability be invested for a 
time with a power of veto upon the measures passed. Upon this point I have already 
spoken at length. The House of Commons to be elected upon the basis of universal 
suffrage, the membership to be in proportion to the census, and the duration of office 
to be any term of years to be fixed upon. The ministry in the House of Commons 
should be responsible, as it is now in England, and the general powers of the House 
to be those of the English House of Commons. The members of the Senate, or Upper 
House, should be two in number from each section of country agreed upon, and each 
senator should hold his position for a term of ten years. At first these should be 
arranged in such a way as to have one-fifth of the senatorships fall in every two 
years... . Each senatorial district would have two senators in the Upper House ; but 
these should be alternately appointed, one every five years. The method of appoint- 
ment should be as follows. The popular party for the time being—or, to use the 
nomenclature of the English, the ministry, should nominate the men for the vacant 
senatorships. Of those so nominated the English government, through the lord- 
lieutenant, should appoint one of the two from each senatorial district, and the Irish 
House of Commons should appoint the other.’.—Wew York World, July 16, 1882. 
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see the landlords sent flying for their lives, with bag and baggage? 
The land is the question that interests the Irish more than all other 
questions put together. What value would they set upon an arrange- 
ment which excluded this from the sphere of their own control? If 
it is not excluded, can we expect them to handle the interests of those 
whom they regard as their hereditary tyrants and most cruel oppres- 
sors with the respect for property and interests that is exacted by 
public opinion in this country, where the dispossessed class happen to 
be powerfully represented ? If this be a well-grounded apprehension, 
then some form of equitable expropriation must precede any effectual 
form of Home Rule. On the other hand, inverting the process, it is 
very hard to see how, if the landlords were equitably expropriated— 
as the Conservative leaders have suggested for their solution of the 
difficulty—-we could prevent the new owners of the land of the 
country from governing the country. 

What, again, is to be said of the chances of the peace being kept 
between the Protestant minority and the Catholic majority? There 
are Orange lodges in the north of Ireland to which nobody is admitted 
of whom it can be shown that he has a drop of papist blood in his 
veins—the inquiry does not, I presume, go further back than King 
Henry the Eighth. On the other hand, when a candidate is proposed 
for the Hibernian Society in New York, similar inquiries are made as to 
his ancestry, and a Protestant grandmother is fatal. Where animosities 
of this degree of severity prevail, it would seem as if united action 
for legislative purposes would be difficult. The hatred between 
Orangemen and Catholics is not greater than that between Reds and 
Whites in the Chamber at Paris ; but then there the minority submits 
to the majority, having no alternative. In Ireland, the Orangemen 
declare, with much vehement truculence of speech, that they would 
not submit, but would fight. Men who talk in this exalted way are 
not generally so good as their word. Something like it was heard at 
the time of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church; but, after all, 
no bones were broken. In Canada, Orangemen and Catholics do not 
wage internecine war. Again, it would not be forgotten by the 
Ulster men that the Irish of the South and West would not be left 
to fight their battle alone with the men of the North. The Irish from 
America would certainly come tothe rescue. Few political dangers are 
ever so great as they seem, and it might well be that none of this 
confusion might follow. An Irish legislature on the colonial model 
would probably work better than many expect, but the risk is visible. 
English statesmen will naturally think twice—nay, thrice—before 
they will run the risk of inviting a reduced and squalid version of 
the Thirty Years’ War.° 





















































5 Everybody knows that Mr. Parnell is a Protestant. So are several humbler 
actors in the movement. Mr. William Abraham, who displaced Lord Emly in the 
chairmanship of the Limerick guardians, is a Protestant. On the other hand, it is 
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Mr. Dillon and others have said of self-government, more than 
once, that they could be content with no measure that did not give 
to Ireland the control of her own Customs duties. A protective tariff 
will not commend itself to Englishmen as a happy device for a poor 
agricultural community. But with the other aspects of the strong 
feeling that now prevails in the country for developing native industry 
it is hard not to have a moral, if not exactly an economic, sympathy. 
The Irish towns of the south and the centre, never marvels of pro- 
sperity, are said to be shrinking before people’s eyes. Little manu- 
factures are declining. The famous poplins of Dublin, and even 
the linens of Belfast, have no longer the market they once had. It 
is odious to a patriot to find even remote parts of Mayo overrun by 
English commercial travellers. If an Irishman starts a little industry 
he is instantly undersold and laid on his back by the superior skill, 
experience, and capital of some great English house. Of course it is 
to the advantage of the Mayo cultivator that he should be able to 
buy his goods in the cheapest market. But the finished economist 
is a rare animal, and we must remember that the commercial in- 
truders are foreigners. It would not be pleasant to Englishmen if 
such a thing could come to pass as that every nascent industrial 
enterprise in our country should be extinguished by the competition 
of the German or French commis-voyageur. However this may be, 
there can be little doubt that, given the chance, Ireland would imitate 
the example of the United States, Canada, Victoria, and most other 
countries in the world, by erecting a protective tariff against woollen 
cloth, shoes, and other manufactured articles. Now, one naturally 
asks, would the Irish farmer endure a policy which would make him 
pay a higher price for the chief articles that he buys? Three motives, 
so far as one could gather, would counterbalance this immediate and 
obvious interest. First, they calculate, unwisely enough, upon a 
greater demand for their own produce, as a consequence of the new 
growth and prosperity of the manufacturing towns. Second, they 
believe that their sons would find employment in their own country, 
instead of being forced to go to America, and by this means, even if 
protection cost them something, it would save them the cost of emigra- 
tion, and would, besides, spare them the distress of those partings which 
press the life from Irish hearts. Third, they are willing to pay something 
for the satisfaction of that patriotic and national sentiment which 
makes its appearance in some part or other of every Irish question. 
Home Rule, therefore, in the shape that finds favour with the National 
party, means a protective tariff, the introduction of bounties, and 
other fiscal measures which to English eyes are abominations. 


agreed that a marked recrudescence of Orangeism has taken place within the last 
few months. Freemasonry has increased; and in Ireland Freemasonry, like every- 
thing else, is said to have a political complexion, being a Tory organisation in purpose 
and effect, 
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It is not necessary here to prolong the familiar list of objections, 
including the very remarkable one that the Irish do not want Home 
Rule. ‘I do not believe,’ Sir Walter Scott said when he was in Ireland, 
‘that either party care a bit for what is called Emancipation; only 
that the Catholics desire it because the Protestants are not willing 
that they should have it, and the Protestant desires to withhold it 
because the want of it mortifies the Catholic.’ So there are those who 
surmise that the Irish only cry for Home Rule, not because they 
would relish it if they got it, but because the ery vexes us. Whether 
this be credible or not, it would be a wonder if the Irish did not 
want, and did not cry out for, a change of some kind in tbeir govern- 
ment. 

Those to whom all these objections to Home Rule seem most 
formidable are precisely the politicians who ought to be most anxious 
for an energetic and thoroughgoing attempt, without further loss of 
time, to find some other way out of a position that has become 
intolerable and dangerous. That is the main contention of these 
pages. If separation is not to be thought of, and if a legislature on 
the colonial type is pronounced to be for a long time to come im- 
practicable, is there nothing else to be done that shall meet even 
partially the difficulties of the case? Perhaps not. It is perfectly 
conceivable that Irish society may have got into such a condition 
that nothing short of a violent political revolution will bring the long 
crisis to an end, just as nothing but a Jacobin revolution could have 
saved France a hundred years ago. The well-known tendency of 
things in all such circumstances as those of Ireland is to throw power 
into the hands of the faction that has most energy and is willing to 
go furthest. The agitator has been succeeded by the revolutionist, 
and the revolutionist by the terrorist. When the last of the series 
comes upon the scene, it is hard to say how far Czars or Parliaments 
will at last go in the way of concession. But we ought not to be in 
too great a hurry in coming to the conclusion that nothing short of 
remedies on the scale of revolution will suffice. Even, moreover, if 
Home Rule in its extreme form be the goal at which the movements 
that follow one another with such merciless persistency shall ultimately 
land us, that is only another reason why we should use the interval, 
be it long or short, in doing something to train Irishmen in the 
practice of civil virtue and political responsibility. If our efforts in 
that direction do not at last save us from the gulf, they will at least 
rob the leap of some of its peril. We have assuredly not done what 
we might to take away every excuse from reasonable people for being 
Nationalists. By a Nationalist I mean here no more than one who 
would like to see the government of Ireland administered in accord- 
ance with the legitimate wishes, ideas, and even prejudices of Irish- 
men; one who would give them as much control over their own 
affairs as we have in this island over ours. It is said that this is 
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hopeless, and they will be content with nothing short of independence. 
Even if it were true that they crave what is thought by us to be 
impossible and unreasonable, that is no ground for not doing anything 
to wean them from this by offering them what we all admit to be 
both possible and reasonable. 


Ten years ago, for instance, Mr. Pim, then the member for the city 
of Dublin, a man of high character and moderate views, urged the 
House of Commons to adopt a proposal for referring all public bills 
relating to Ireland alone (or to Scotland alone), after passing the 
second reading, not to a Committee of the whole House, but toa 
Grand Committee of the Irish (or Scotch) members. The general 
control of the House would be exercised upon the second reading, 
while the details would be considered by members whose local know- 
ledge qualified them for it, and who would feel their responsibility to 
their constituents more keenly when thus acting in a Committee apart. 
‘ Legislation,’ said Mr. Pim truly enough, ‘ must not only be just in 
itself, but it must be made clear to the people affected by it that it 
is so, and to the Irish people above all others it ought to be made 
clear by indubitable proofs that they are not legislated for bya 
hostile majority of English and Scotch members.’ 

When this proposal was brought forward, Mr. Pim was met by the 
criticism that it was Home Rule in disguise. ‘ I propose it,’ he replied, 
‘ with no such intention: it leaves the question of Home Rule entirely 
untouched ; but, if it were adopted, it might lessen the demand which 
exists in Ireland for local self-government.’ Then he was asked what 
was gained by raising the subject, as the agitation for Home Rule 
would disappear, just as the agitation for Repeal had. ‘ That,’ said 
Mr. Pim, ‘is not my opinion. The agitation for Repeal was 
O’Connell’s work. He was its author, its guide, and its supporter, 
and it fell with him. But the present agitation comes from below ; 
and the men who are at its head, although they might guide and 
control it, are not necessary to its support and continued existence. 
Nobody will deny that events have entirely confirmed this forecast.® 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Pim’s idea was promptly rejected, the evil 
that he designed to repair has remained. ‘Irish members,’ he said, 
* feel that they have little control and influence over the legislation for 
their country ; and it is not surprising if, feeling their want of power, 
they become indifferent to their responsibilities and negligent of their 
duties, and absent themselves from discussions which appear unprac- 
tical and useless.’ If we omit Mr. Parnell and his followers, the 
division lists will show that this is still the case. 

Everybody has long admitted the grievance of the present 
system of Private Bill Legislation, and many stories are told of the 
miscarriage of useful projects, owing to the cost, delay, and risks 


® March 12, 1872.— Hansard, vol. ccix. 
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of bringing the business to Westminster. There is no reason to doubt 
that it would be for the public interest that such business should be 
done by a tribunal in Dublin, under whose authority inquiries might be 
made in the localities affected. It is sometimes said that there would 
be jobbery. Even if there were, the jobbery would most likely be less 
detrimental than the inconveniences of the present system. But it is 
idle to pretend that you cannot have a pure tribunal in a country 
where a tribunal has already pretty nearly arbitrary powers of settling 
the rent of the great part of the land in it. 


If we survey the whole scheme of local government in Ireland, 
the contrast with that which we claim for ourselves is more than pain- 
ful, and it is marked at every point. I do not forget that in Ireland 
the general revenue of the United Kingdom is charged for objects 
which in England and Scotland are defrayed from local imposts. 
This is one of the difficulties. Will local self-government be popular 
when people find out that it means local burdens? What is certain 
is, that the system as it stands is profoundly anti-popular and anti- 
national. In England the county controls the rural police, while 
the police of the towns is under the control of the urban authorities. 
In Ireland all alike are under the Government. No local feeling 
nor responsibility is touched by them. They represent the Govern- 
ment, and the Government alone is responsible. The lunatic asylums 
in Ireland are managed by local boards of governors; but then 
these boards are nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, and even when 
they are installed, it is not they but the Lord Lieutenant who 
appoints the resident and visiting medical officers. In England and 
Scotland we all know how large a part is played by local authorities 
and managers, elective or otherwise, in respect to primary education. 
In Ireland the whole machinery is in the hands of a board appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant. In 1875 an effort was made by the Govern- 
ment to induce the unions to contribute an extra sum for the payment 
of National School teachers. The boards refused to put local rates 
under contribution to a system in which they had no authority. One of 
the most important of all the bureaux in Dublin is the Board of Works. 
It, decides all, or nearly all, of the questions connected with advances of 
public money ; and advances of public money are, unfortunately, as we 
all know, a great feature in the Irish economy. Nothing can be 
more important, under our system and according to our ideas, than 
that such adepartment should be liable to effective parliamentary super- 
vision. But nobody in Parliament is really answerable for the Board 
of Public Works. The Secretary for the Treasury is the official who 
deals with questions that are asked in the House of Commons on the 
subject. Mr. Leonard Courtney is as able a Secretary as the Treasury 
has had for many a year, and we may well believe that he takes as 
little on trust as possible, but he cannot answer questions about the 
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Board of Works at Dublin with the same personal knowledge and 
personal responsibility as makes the answers of the heads of great 
English departments important and satisfactory. Nor, for that matter, 
at the best, can an arrangement be regarded as satisfactory which leaves 
minute local questions in the more distant parts of Ireland to be 
settled by even the ablest official sitting at Whitehall. When the 
Chief Secretary, again, defends the action of the Local Government 
Board, his defence is purely mechanical, and cannot be anything else. 
He is answering for acts of administration in which he has had 
practically no share, for though he is nominally the president, it is 
understood that he never really interferes. He is only the mouth- 
piece of the bureau. Yet the few members who are competent to 
criticise his answers with effect are disregarded in the House ; and if 
it came to a pinch the whole body of English and Scotch members, on 
his own side at any rate, would take for granted that he was in the right. 
Not only, therefore, are the chief departments of Government in 
Ireland in the hands of a centralised bureaucracy, but the heads of 
that bureaucracy are free to act with an immunity from parliamentary 
supervision and criticism which is not enjoyed, luckily for us, by any 
department in our own island. The Irish administrators may be 
able, disinterested, and impartial men; but it cannot be accepted as 
a maxim of English Liberalism that the intelligence and honesty of 
permanent officials in highly centralised departments, however remark- 
able or undisputed their qualities may be, are reasons why we should 
dispense with the wholesome checks of public opinion and regard for 
the popular will. 

If this be the case in respect of the governors of Ireland, it is 
just as true that the whole conditions of local administration have been 
equally hostile to the growth of a sense of political responsibility in 
the governed. They seem to have been expressly devised with a view 
of excluding the people as much as possible from control of their own 
affairs. The poor law unions are an instance. The ex-officio 
guardians, taken from the justices residing in the union and acting 
for the county, form one-half of the entire number. In England 
the proportion is two-thirds of elected guardians and one-third ex 
officio. Popular influence in Ireland is, therefore, to that extent less 
effective than it is here. Until the recent agitation, the ex-officio 
element had entire practical control of the unions. Now great efforts 
are being made to return guardians pledged to support popular views, 
and in many unions these efforts have been successful. Those who 
think self-government a delusion may regret this; but to Liberals it 
ought to be a matter for congratulation. An illustration of the 
utility of having the popular element actively represented on the 
boards may be found in connection with the seed rates. During the 
distress, money was advanced by the State to the guardians of certain 
unions for the purchase of seed. The advance was made a charge 
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upon the union. The guardians have now to collect it by means of 
arate. But the moment of receiving a loan is happier, all the world 
over, than that when it must be repaid. As might have been expected, 
many persons who were glad to get the seed would now be equally 
glad to escape the rate. The deficiency had to be met by a 
second levy. Some have thus been compelled to pay the rate twice 
over; and the guardians who impose and collect the rates have to 
bear the brunt of unpopularity. What could be more wholesome ? 
The process teaches the popular representative that the business of 
government is not all plain sailing. It teaches the electors, on the 
other hand, the importance of choosing sensible and firm men to 
watch their interests. 

Just as the elective element is at a disadvantage compared with 
England in boards of guardians, so it is restricted in municipal 
corporations. The municipal franchise is much more restricted in 
Ireland than it is in England. A certain English borough, for 
instance, with a population of 259,000, has 50,000 parliamentary 
electors, and the municipal electors 60,000 in round numbers. In 
Dublin, with a population of 268,000, there are fewer than 13,000 
parliamentary electors, and of municipal electors not one-half so 
many. There may be many reasons invented for this—such as that 
the Irish are not qualified by intelligence or property to have a vote 
about their own local business. But these are Conservative reasons, 
and do not lie in the mouths of Liberals. Their principles teach 
them that, in spite of its many hitches and rubs, the only school of 
popular political education is practice, experience, and responsibility. 
It may be said that the condition of New York does not encourage 
us to extend the municipal franchise in Dublin. But then the Irish 
who have corrupted municipal government in New York learned 
their bad habits, not there, but here; they are the products, not of 
the popular system, but of the privileged and exclusive system. 

If we go from the union and the Town Council to the govern- 
ment of the county, the exclusion of the popular element is complete. 
The affairs of a county are managed by a grand jury. The grand 
jury is at no point whatever in contact with the bulk of those whose 
business it transacts. It consists of a score or so of gentlemen ap- 
pointed before each assize by the High Sheriff. He is bound to select 
from each barony a resident 50/. freeholder or 100/. leaseholder. 
The required number is completed at his own discretion from these 
two classes all over the county. The High Sheriff is himself the 
nominee of the Viceroy. In practice the list is drawn up by the 
clerk of the grand jury, who is, of course, hand-in-glove with the 
dominant caste. As might be expected, a body selected in this way, 
without even the organic continuity of English quarter sessions, does 
the business in a hurry, and does it very ill. Even if these casual 
representatives of oligarchy did the work well, the system would still 
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be in the highest degree mischievous. It is exclusive and aristo- 
cratic; and, considering how immeasurably deeper is the gulf between 
the two great classes in Ireland than it is in England, we may guess 
for ourselves how much influence popular opinion is likely to have on 
bodies so constituted. Can we wonder that popular opinion, so 
diligently shut out from all trace of influence in the regular channels 
of orderly government, should stagnate in sullen disaffection or 
overflow in treason ?7 

The grand jury system is so indefensible that no statesman of either 
party has found a word to say for it for five-and-twenty years past. Why 
has it not been altered ? Because English statesmen are too busy, and 
Irish statesmen have no power, and the Imperial Legislature has its 
hands so full that its attention can only be secured by the scream of 
Irish sedition at the gate. It would be altered, we are told, in the time 
that the Irish waste by obstruction. Ifso, why was it not touched during 
the long years before Irishmen learned how to obstruct ? Were it not 
for the success of obstruction inside, and agitation outside, should we 
be talking about it now? Notoriously not. Mr. Parnell, it is said, will 
lay proposals before Parliament next session, with the object of sub- 
stituting elective county boards for grand juries. His Bill has very 
little chance. It is a point of honour with English parties not to allow 
an Irish leader to pass an Irish measure. They reject Healy’s clause 
so long as it is Healy’s; then they appropriate it; and, not under- 
standing it, drop out the pith and marrow in the act of appropriation. 
Mr. Parnell warns the Legislature that the only settlement of the 
difficulty of the land is the conversion of the cultivator into the 
owner; the project is dismissed as extravagant, and he is denounced 
as a conspirator; then it is eagerly picked up by Mr. W. H. Smith 
and Lord Salisbury. The Irish members of nearly every section 
urged the necessity at the beginning of the current session of dealing 
with arrears: the Minister replied peremptorily that he must have an 
English session and not an Irish one ; yet by May the Arrears Bill of 
the Irish members had become a ministerial measure, and the Govern- 
ment had made it a case of standing or falling. Therefore, Mr. Parnell’s 
Bill will be resisted as a point of honour, even if some Government 
should the very next day take it up as their own. It will be con- 
tended, moreover, that there is no time, that Irish business has 
swallowed up the whole of the present Parliament, and that we are all 
tired to death of Ireland. Here is a reform of the utmost importance; 
its expediency admitted on every hand for at least a quarter of a 
century; its utility demonstrable, both as an improvement in the 
means of transacting public business, and as an agency for educating 
the national character; its seasonableness in the present state of Irish 
feeling and of Irish factions not denied nor deniable. Yet the chance 


7 On this whole subject, see Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s contribution to the Cobden Club 
Essays on Local Government (1882), 
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will be lost, and the reform postponed until the Greek Kalends, 
because the House of Commons is wearied of the subject, and has not 
a minute to spare. If this is to be the end of it, no more crushing 
proof could be found that the parliamentary machine has broken 
down, and that the Legislature has been at last crushed under the 
tasks of empire. But we cannot wonder if Ireland declines to rest 
content with merely drawing a dramatic inference. 

As for the fitness of the Irish for local self-government, in the 
ordinary sense in which we have been considering it, there is no 
reason to suppose it inferior to our own. Not many men have 
enough knowledge of the working of local elective bodies in both 
countries to be competent to give a decided opinion. But some of 
those who have a reasonable experience believe that, in spite of their 
political and religious differences, Irishmen manage their local 
boards, town councils, and boards for poor-law purposes, as well as our 
own countrymen manage theirs. There used to be many complaints 
about the corporation of Dublin, but we do not hear of them now, 
and for that matter we hear complaints even against the corpora- 
tion of London. Mr. Gray, for instance, when he was Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, greatly distinguished himself by administrative 
energy and capacity, and good English judges pronounce him 
to have a complete mastery of the principles of local work. In 
neither country can we suppose the system to work without some 
waste, occasional jobbery, and occasional inefficiency (in all these 
respects local self-government being no worse than average bureau- 
cracy, or rather being much better); but Ireland shows no signs of 
being less successful than either England or Scotland in reducing 
such imperfections to a minimum. We constantly hear that local 
bodies in Ireland pay too much attention to politics ; and are fonder 
of ‘passing resolutions against Judge Lawson, than of looking after 
drains and workhouses. A closer inspection of what actually happens 
makes one think that no complaint of this sort ought to affect our 
judgment of Irish capacity for business. For one thing, the facts 
are greatly exaggerated. The newspapers report all the scenes, the 
personal incidents, and the political resolutions, at full length; then 
they add a line to the effect that routine business was duly disposed 
of, though the routine business may have occupied a couple of hours, 
while the incident was over in five minutes. For another thing, it 
is to be expected in a society where opportunities for collective public 
action are so few, where the dead weight of official and caste supre- 
macy is so heavy, these occasions of protest should be liable to abuse. 
On the whole, it is surprising that the abuse has been so inconsider- 
able. Cork, for instance, is the chief centre of irreconcilable 
Nationalism, and on the Cork board of guardians are several extreme 
members of the Nationalist party. They try from time to time to in- 
troduce political resolutions; but the chairman, a well-known manu- 
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facturer, is able from his position and good repute to show himself 
too strong for them. What if the County Boards do pass a political 
resolution now and again? If they neglect their proper business, 
they will be responsible to their constituents. We may depend 
upon it, that to let off a certain amount of steam, however great a 
nuisance the process may be to quiet people on this side of the Irish 
Channel, is essential to Irish comfort, and cannot in one shape or 
another be prevented. One reason why Irishmen throw themselves 
with such rash vehemence into la haute politique is, that they have 
so few chances of touching any other sort of politics. 

The movement for the development of native industry in Ireland 
has been the subject of some ungenerous ridicule both in Ireland and 
here. Crude ideas have doubtless been broached in connection with it. 
But the vivid desire to do something to help themselves was felt all 
over the country, and it deserves friendly sympathy rather than ridicule. 
The Exhibition at Dublin was on no great scale ; it had a modest pro- 
vincial look about it, compared with the vast and glittering bazaars 
of London, Paris, or Vienna. One or two unpleasant facts came out 
about certain exhibits which were less native than they ought to have 
been. But the interest taken in the enterprise in the remotest parts 
of Ireland was undoubtedly most genuine and lively. It may or may 
not have been a mistake to refuse the Royal patronage; though it is 
hard to see how the people of Ireland should feel special loyalty to a 
Sovereign who never visits their country, the one of the three kingdoms 
as has been said, where the Monarchy could in our time bave played 
an active and beneficent part. However that may be, English Liberals 
at least can hardly find it very blamable that all the ignoble flunkey- 
ism of such affairs should at Dublin have been thrust aside, and an 
attempt made to do all the work by the people themselves, without 
the aid of court and courtiers. * 

It is a fundamental error, as observation of human nature would 
teach us, and as all political history confirms, to believe in a whole 
community being given over for ever to the reprobation of social 
madness. Germs of good sense, of order, of conservatism if you 
will, exist spontaneously even in breasts that are perturbed or in- 
spired, as we choose to call it, by the passion for change, for indepen- 
dence, for new things. These germs it is the business of the 
statesman to stimulate and to nourish. Our instructors habitually 
write as if all the inhabitants of Ireland were like the barbarous 
wretches who perpetrated the massacre at Maamtrasna. They forget 
the shopkeepers, the mechanics, the men of business, the larger 

§ Among the decorations was the usual display of bunting. One of the managers 
gave a workman the Union Jack to hoist up into its place with the rest. ‘Surely,’ 
said the workman, ‘ we are not going to have that here!’ ‘Why not?’ replied the 
manager ; ‘ of course we have our own green flag first, but if we have the Tricolour 
and the Stars and Stripes, why not the Union Jack too?’ The man saw the argument, 
and hauled up the detested foreign symbol. 
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farmers, a whole host of people in a middling condition of life, to 
whom in Great Britain our system offers an opening, gives a voice 
in the management of public business. Among all these classes, at 
any rate, there is as great a proportion of people inclined to be 
reasonable as among ourselves. It is because the present political 
system offers no place to men of this description—men of a rational 
interest in affairs, of public spirit, of a taste for public business— 
that so many of the strongest men in the eountry are driven into the 
Nationalist camp. ‘ All that is staunchest, one Irishman said to me 
sorrowfully, being himself a Moderate, ‘staunchest, firmest, most 
unselfish, most energetic in Ireland outside of Ulster, is Nationalist.’ 
There are several reasons for this. Some of them lie in the irre- 
vocable past. Some spring from conditions which it will not be 
easy to alter. But others are well within our own reach, and ought 
to be removed. 

The peasantry, we shall be told, are quite indifferent to all this. 
They care for rents and the land, and for nothing else. They have 
never been very deeply stirred by the cry for Home Rule, and, if they 
only have the land, those may govern them who will. This may be 
true in a general way ; and we need not expect the bare tracts of 
Galway or the mountain glens of Kerry to be transformed into the 
homes of enthusiastic public spirit by the magic of self-government. 
But it is equally true of most countries that the bulk of the popula- 
tion is too deeply engrossed by pressing material interests to have 
much time left for attending to public affairs. In Great Britain 
itself there is a sense in which it may be said that the mass of the 
population is non-political. In Ireland it is a mere assumption that 
there is not at least as large a proportion of shrewd and active- 
minded men among the farmers as there is among the classes to 
whom we are about to entrust local self-government in the English 
counties. Apart from the farmers, there are even in little towns in 
the remotest parts of Ireland plenty of men of practical and indepen- 
dent character. There is human nature even in Ireland; and it is 
the way of human nature to produce such types all over the world. 
It is idle to say that Ireland has not her share of the material. of 
good citizenship. Some of the best citizens in Canada and the 
United States come from Ireland, and from Catholic Ireland. Men 
of this energetic stamp, not the village ruffian and the dissolute 
miscreant, took the lead in many districts in the recent agitation. 
It was with such men that Kilmainham, Naas, and the rest were 
filled under the Coercion Act. The English traveller in Ireland 
is astonished to find, even if he guessed something of it before, 
that some of the most independent and vigorous characters with 
whom he comes into contact had been in prison as suspects. It is 
exactly these independent and vigorous characters that the landlord 
or the agent is always bent upon suppressing in a locality. Some 
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hundreds of men were locked up under the Coercion Act, but I am 
pretty sure that those hundreds would have been thousands if Mr, 
Forster had followed all the proscription lists that came up to Dublin 
Castle from landlords and agents who saw their chance. One of the 
curses of the land system has been the power, which it has placed in 
the hands of arbitrary men, of putting down every exhibition of 
independent spirit. We do not realise the agent’s peculiar and 
absolute exemption from public opinion on a great estate. Life is 
short, time is precious, and village doings in Kerry, and Cork, and 
Mayo are very remote. It ought not to be impossible for statesmen 
to devise institutions that shall give the manhood of Ireland a chance, 
and public spirit an outlet, and public opinion its fair measure of 
power and responsibility. 

It is often said that the great need of Ireland is a continuous 
policy. Even a bad system, they say, sternly adhered to, would do 
better than one working by fits and starts. But it is useless, if nothing 
else, to talk of such a system as we have in India. The Irish repre- 
sentatives in Parliament would make it impossible. They would 
bring the whole battery of parliamentary criticism and all the devices 
of parliamentary intrigue into play, and the machinery would be 
choked and jolted out of gear at every turn. But why must Ireland 
have representatives in Parliament at all? On this account, if on no 
other, that if any Government were to succeed in passing a measure 
depriving Ireland of representatives, the Opposition of the day would, 
in the twinkling of an eye, for the sake of the Irish vote in the English 
constituencies if for nothing else, make the repeal of that measure a 
party cry. We cannot put back the shadow on the dial. Nothing in 
all politics is less likely than that Ireland should lose the rights of 
representative government. It is our business to impose the duties 
that fit men for such rights. We must not expect too much from any 
expedient whatever. I cannot understand how anybody can be very 
sanguine about Ireland, except for perorating purposes at West- 
minster. But in the difficult art of government we do wrong to 
insist on being content with nothing short of perfection and finality. 
If we see our way to the next step, that is enough. 


Joun Monrtey. 
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THe continuous growth of London, and its absorption year by 
year of surrounding rural districts, must be reckoned among the 
most remarkable phenomena of the present age. Nothing appears 
to check it. If a period of depression affects the general trade or 
agriculture of the country, its only effect, so far as London is 
concerned, is to attract more people to it from the distressed districts. 
If a revival of trade takes place, London shares in and increases 
with the general prosperity. Already London, in the wider sense 
of the term, has a population little short of five millions, and if 
the increase in the future is at the same rate as in the past, there are 
those living who may see the fulfilment of old Mother Shipton’s pro- 
phecy, that the day will come when Highgate Hill will be its centre. 
For the purpose of comparing the rate of increase of the population 
of London, the Report of the Census of 1881 divides it into three 
zones, the central one consisting of the ten most densely populated 
parishes, the inner ring including all that is popularly considered as 
London, and which coincides nearly with the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Board, and the outer ring containing all those populous 
suburbs, such as Hammersmith, Putney, Sydenham, West Ham and 
others, which are now as much part of London, connected with it by 
continuous streets, as were Hampstead, Kensington, and Greenwich 
but a few years ago. This outer ring corresponds nearly with the 
Metropolitan Police district, and it is to this that the aggregate term 
of London is now properly due. The central area contains a popula- 
tion of 877,800, and shows a reduction during the last twenty years 
of no less than 133,000, owing to the gradual dispersion of the popu- 
lation over tht wider district, and the substitution of warehouses, 
railway stations, public offices, and streets for the densely populated 
alleys of former times. The inner ring, exclusive of the central area, 
contains a population of 2,936,000, an increase of 1,143,000 during 
the last twenty years, or 63 per cent.; and the outer ring has a popu- 
lation of 949,000, an increase of 531,000, or 126 per cent. in the last 
two decades. Taking the whole of the areas, the increase has been from 
3,222,000 in 1861, to the great total of 4,764,000 in 1881, or 47 per 
cent., while the rate of increase during the same period for the rest of 
England and Wales has been only 25 per cent. London, therefore, has 
xx2 
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been increasing at a rate nearly double that of the rest of England 
and Wales. It contains a million more inhabitants than the whole 
of Scotland, and about 400,000 only less than the whole of Ireland, 
while it exceeds in population such countries as Sweden, Holland, and 
Portugal. When we consider that London is not a great manufac- 
turing district, that it has no great staple trade such as Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and the Tyne district, this great and rapid increase is the 
more remarkable. It appears to be due mainly to the concentration 
within its districts of vast numbers of people who live upon incomes 
derived from investments in other parts of the country or abroad, 
and to the populations which minister to the wants of these people ; 
to the fact also that London being the commercial centre of the 
world, capital is here attracted in enormous masses, and _ that 
capitalists have discovered that London, with all its defects, presents 
to them the most convenient, healthy, and comfortable place of 
residence in the habitable world. 

In some of its many aspects London is one of the most beautiful 
and interesting cities in Europe. There are indeed vast districts in 
it of unredeemed ugliness, lowness and poverty, where there is no 
single feature of beauty or grandeur, where the population passes 
through its daily toil, from the beginning to the end of life, un- 
illumined by a ray of interest from surrounding influences, and where 
society seems intent on reducing life to the most monotonous and 
dreary existence that could be devised. Nor are dulness and monotony 
confined to the districts inhabited by the labouring people only ; the 
more fashionable quarters which have grown up during the last two 
centuries in the west of London have been constructed on a system, 
and under a tenure, which was best calculated to prevent any indivi- 
dualism from manifesting itself ; and contractors, bent only on making 
the utmost profit out of hundreds of houses built for the sake of 
cheapness on the same model, have impressed and stereotyped whole 
districts with the most uniform, dreary, and commonplace domestic 
architecture. 

Probably also no city in the world has ever owed so little to the 
munificence or taste of its principal owners and wealthiest citizens. 
The great owners of the freehold of London, with rare exceptions, have 
been content to lease their land for long terms to contractors, who have 
built without regard to external appearance. If open spaces have been 
left uncovered with buildings, it has been through no consideration 
to the public, but in order to attract a wealthier class of tenants by 
the exclusive use of the gardens thus formed, and which, screened 
from the public by iron railings, give a sense of dreariness and seclu- 
sion which would not be tolerated by public opinion in any other 
capital of Europe. Of the untold wealth which has accrued, or is 
accumulating against the time when the leases fall in, to these London 
freeholders, from no efforts of their own, but from the growth of the 
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population and the consequent continual increase in the value of land, 
nothing has been devoted to public improvements. They have not even 
contributed to their share of the great public works of utility carried 
out by the Metropolitan Board, as by the terms of their leases the whole 
of the rates, however unexpected they may be, must fall upon the 
leaseholders, and Parliament has not seen fit to compel these owners 
to contribute their share. They have also been content for the most 
part to live in houses of no greater external merit than those which 
their contractors have built for others; and of the great houses of 
London with character, dignity, and beauty, scarcely one belongs to 
those who owe the greater portion of their wealth to the metropolis. 
The absence of public spirit in the owners of the freehold of London 
is scarcely less conspicuous among its wealthiest merchants, and few 
indeed are the benefactions to the metropolis on their part for the 
purpose of adding to its permanent beauty or attractions. The im- 
provements in Leicester Square, and the bringing to England of the 
Obelisk and its erection on the Thames Embankment at the cost 
of Sir Erasmus Wilson, are among the rare cases of the kind that 
have occurred. 

London, however, owes much to its connection with royalty, 
in respect of that which above all things is its chief boast—its 
parks. What other great cities in this country have of late years 
owed to the munificence of wealthy citizens, or to the self-imposed 
taxation of their people, London has owed chiefly to the wise liberality 
of its sovereigns, whose ancestors fortunately, through love of sport, 
had provided themselves with ample parks for this purpose, in close 
contiguity to the palaces in or near London. Regent’s Park, formerly 
called Marylebone Park, came into possession of the Crown in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Hyde Park was taken by Henry the Eighth from 
the Abbey of Westminster in exchange for the lands of a dissolved 
priory in Berkshire; and St. James’s Park by the same monarch from 
Eton College in exchange for other lands. The three together formed 
a hunting ground for Henry the Eighth of considerable extent and 
wildness. Hyde Park was opened to the public for the first time of 
his own free will by Charles the First, and though it was closed again 
during the Commonwealth, and indeed sold in three lots, yet on the 
restoration the sale was annulled, and the park was again made public. 
The Green Park was purchased by Charles the Second, and the 
same monarch opened both St. James’s and the Green Park to the 
public in the autumn of 1660; and the Regent’s Park, as its name 
indicates, was opened to the public by the Prince Regent in 
the early part of the present century. The splendid application of 
Kew Gardens to scientific purposes was, due to the wise generosity 
of our present Queen. Battersea and Victoria Parks were bought 
out of moneys voted by Parliament, a part of which it was in- 
tended to recoup by the sale of frontages, before the existence of 
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the Metropolitan Board, and before the time when it was considered 
that the supplying such breathing places was a function of municipal 
government. The wide domains of Richmond, Hampton Court, 
Greenwich and Bushey have also long been enjoyed by the public, 
owing to the fortunate propinquity of these royal possessions to the 
metropolis. These are all now separated from the management of 
the Crown property, and under the Act of 1851 maintained at the 
cost of the country, under the control of the Office of Works; 
and it is matter of common acknowledgment that the manage- 
ment of these parks, and especially the gardening of the more 
central of them, have of late years marvellously improved, and leave 
nothing to be desired in comparison with those of any other capital in 
Europe. 

Altogether, the parks given up by the Crown or bought out of 
Imperial funds, and maintained out of annual votes of Parliament, 
have an extent of nearly 6,000 acres, and their maintenance costs 
the public about 100,000/. a year. Of late years it has been under- 
stood that nothing more is to be expected from the liberality of 
Parliament in this direction for the benefit of the people of London; 
since the establishment of the Metropolitan Board, the duty of 
making such further provision as is necessary for this purpose has 
properly fallen to that body, and they have bought and maintained 
two additional parks, Southwark and Finsbury, with an area of 178 
acres; it is to the same quarter that the people of Paddington look 
for provision of a much-needed open space in the densely popu- 
lated district which is growing up in the north-west of London. 
Having regard to the great extent to which London is indebted 
to the public purse for the parks which it already enjoys, and to the 
very small expenditure which the Southwark and Finsbury Parks 
have entailed upon the ratepayers, it is not too much to expect 
that the government of London should embrace every opportunity 
of providing in advance for the wants of the growing population of 
this nature. When once a district is built over, it becomes im- 
possible thereafter to clear an open space, except at a cost which 
makes the operation impossible. Land, therefore, must be reserved 
for parks before the population has encamped upon it, and while it 
is still at a reasonable price; and in this view, and in prospect of a 
continuous growth of population, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
Metropolitan Board would do well to make purchases of land in 
whatever direction population tends to spread. 

The necessity for action in this direction would be far greater 
had London not been peculiarly fortunate in the number of open 
commons, wastes of manors and common fields, which have existed 
in its surrounding districts from time immemorial. Within the 
distance of twelve miles from the centre of London there are no 
less than 14,000 acres of open land of this kind, and the extent 
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within the Metropolitan Police area must be still greater. Of this 
great extent Epping Forest alone consists of nearly 6,000 acres, and 
sixty other commons averaging 130 acres each, together with a 
great number of smaller open spaces, formerly village greens, but 
now surrounded by the growing metropolis, make up the remaining 
8,000 acres. A few years ago those open spaces were in the greatest 
danger of being enclosed. The immense increase in the price of 
land offered a temptation to enclose, and the decay of the manorial 
system, and the neglect of the rights of common, which for centuries 
had prevented their enclosure, greatly added to the danger. A counter- 
movement was, however, stirred up, and mainly by the agency of 
the Commons Preservation Society, by the legal doctrines which they 
insisted on, the suits against lords of manors which they advised and 
promoted, and by the public interest which was excited by them, 
the danger was averted; and, although the battle is not yet over in 
respect of all the commons, there has been already saved to London 
an inheritance of priceless value. 

This movement culminated in the great suit undertaken by the 
Corporation of London against the many lords of manors and their 
assignees, who had already filched from Epping Forest so large a part 
of its area. The suit terminated in a restoration to the forest of no 
less than 3,000 acres, which were unlawfully in the hands of no fewer 
than 500 different persons; and the right, by virtue of which this was 
effected, was that of turning out cattle on the waste of the forest in 
respect of thirty acres of land, which the City of London had pur- 
chased for the purpose of a cemetery. 

Looking broadly at the result of these operations, it may safely 
be said that no other city or number of cities have in their neigh- 
bourhood so many and so beautiful or so varied places of public 
resort open to all the world. The views from Hampstead Heath, 
from Plumstead Common near Woolwich, and from the higher parts 
of Epping Forest are unequalled in their various aspects, while on 
Wimbledon Common, on Blackheath, on Barnes Common, and many 
others that could be named, the public have opportunities of breathing 
fresh air and of enjoying nature in its primitive state to a degree 
which is wholly unexpected in the neighbourhood of such a popula- 
tion. It would require many years thoroughly to explore all that 
the neighbourhood of London has to offer in this direction, and, as 
all these places are within an easy walk, they may be enjoyed by 
people of all classes. 

Turning from our parks and commons to the buildings of London, 
it is necessary to speak with less of praise. Considering its vast size 
and its enormous population the number of buildings of architec- 
tural importance is not large; but what we have of them are perhaps 
not to be easily matched in other cities. What is beautiful and 
interesting in London is for the most part concentrated on the banks 
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of the river from Lambeth Palace and Westminster to the Tower of 
London, and the streets north of the river which are parallel to its 
course. It is singular indeed that in a city of the antiquity and size of 
London the buildings which have been preserved to us from ancient 
times should be so few in number. Of buildings erected before the 
year 1100 we have only now surviving the keep of the Tower and its 
chapel of St. John, built by Bishop Gundulph, one of the most perfect 
specimens of Norman architecture in England, the chapel of the Pyx 
in Westminster Abbey, and the old tower in the precincts of the 
Abbey known as the Jewel House. Of the twelfth century work we 
have remaining only St. Bartholomew the Greater in Smithfield, and 
the round church of the Temple (much modernised however), and 
three or four ancient crypts in the City. To the thirteenth century 
we owe Westminster Hall, the choir, transepts, and nave of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the inner church of the Temple, the chapel of Lambeth 
Palace (much altered), and the outer walls, Water Gate, and the 
Church of St. Peter ad Vincula in the Tower of London. Of four- 
teenth century work we have but little; it consists of the College 
Hall and the Abbot’s House of Westminster, the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and part of the cloisters of the Abbey built by Abbot Littlington, 
the cloisters of the Houses of Parliament, the Church of St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate Street, and St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Between 1400 
and 1500 were built the Guildhall, Crosby Hall, the gateway and the 
Lollards’ Tower of Lambeth. 

The next century, from 1500 to 1600, gave us Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel at Westminster Abbey, the three gateways of St. John’s Priory, 
Clerkenwell, of Lincoln’s Inn, and of St. James’s Palace, the Churches 
of St. Andrew Undershaft and St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, Gray’s Inn 
Hall, Middle Temple Hall, the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, the Savoy 
Chapel, the older parts of Hampton Court, and part of Fulham 
Palace. 

Coming to more recent times, it may be said that London owes 
what it has of interesting and important buildings to the genius mainly 
of three architects—to Inigo Jones, to Sir Christopher Wren, and to 
Sir Charles Barry. Other architects are represented by one or at 
most two works, many of them of great merit, but these three alone 
can be said to have set their mark upon the general tone of London 
architecture. 

Of Inigo Jones’s work we have the Banqueting House, White- 
hall, the Rolls Chapel, the Gateway of Westminster School, the 
Water Gate of York House, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, the chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Shaftesbury House, Bishopsgate Street, and the 
interior of St. Catherine Cree; and we have a reminiscence of his 
work in the Strand frontage of Somerset House, which was adapted 
by Sir W. Chambers from the original building erected by Inigo 
Jones. 
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Sir Christopher Wren had the splendid opportunity afforded by 
the clean sweep made of the City churches and buildings, in the 
Great Fire of 1666. To the variety and vigour of his genius we 
owe a great part of what the City of London still has of architectural 
interest. Besides St. Paul’s, the noblest fane of modern times, of 
Italian classic style, with the exception of St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
exceeding that in the grace and beauty of its exterior, he rebuilt 
fifty-three churches, many of which, such as St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, St. Mary-le-Bow, and St. Bride, are most 
beautiful specimens of their style. We owe also to Wren the more 
modern parts of Hampton Court, the two rear blocks of Greenwich 
Hospital with their splendid colonnades, Chelsea Hospital, Marl- 
borough House, Kensington Palace, the Halls of the Paper Stainers’ 
and the Skinners’ Companies, the College of Physicians, and the 
western towers of Westminster Abbey. Of his many churches, two 
only—St. Mary Aldermary, and St. Alban, Wood Street—are in the 
Gothic style. 

To no architect since the time of Wren does London owe so much as 
to Sir Charles Barry. Of his work we have the Reform Club and the 
Travellers’ Club, the reconstructed Treasury buildings fronting White- 
hall, the College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Bridgewater 
House, all buildings of high merit; and, lastly, we owe to him 
the Houses of Parliament, a building which, whatever criticism in 
detail it may call forth, is undoubtedly, when looked at as a whole, a 
most beautiful conception, and worthy alike of its site and its purpose. 
After this the only public buildings which need be noticed are the 
Public Offices, by Sir G. Scott, the Natural History Museum, recently 
completed by Mr. Waterhouse, and the new Law Courts, the archi- 
tect of which (the late Mr. Street) died but a few months ago, not 
before he had completed every design for the marvellous variety of 
detail of this building, but before he could realise in its entirety the 
result of this his greatest and most beautiful work. 

Of private mansions there are but very few in London and its 
neighbourhood worthy of notice. Among the .few exceptions are 
Holland House, one of the most beautiful specimens of Tudor 
domestic architecture ; Charlton House, near Woolwich ; Ham House, 
the unaltered and most interesting family residence of the Dysart 
family ; Sion House, the seat of the Duke of Northumberland, on the 
top of which is to be seen the lion formerly so familiar to London, 
on the house improved away to make place for Northumberland 
Avenue. In the more populous parts of London the list of really 
fine houses is very small. It comprises Spencer House, Bridgwater 
and Stafford Houses, and Dorchester House, a remarkably beautiful 
specimen of pure Italian style and a great ornament to Hyde Park. 
Of other great public works of modern times it is almost superfluous 
to mention the magnificent embankment of the Thames; and the 
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three beautiful arches, with connecting pillars, at the entrance of 
Hyde Park, by the late Mr. Decimus Burton. 

It will be obvious from this slight survey how few are the relics 
which have come down to us intact from olden times; it may warn 
us how sacredly we should preserve them, and how important it is 
that they should be opened out to the fullest view on every side. It 
also shows that, while much has been done in the past few years, a wide 
field remains in which all the agencies for the improvement of the 
metropolis may find work for a long time to come. The means at 
the disposal of the Government for this purpose are necessarily limited, 
as the general taxpayers are rightly jealous of the expenditure of public 
money for any purely metropolitan work; and in the future there is 
more to be hoped for from the Metropolitan Board, or whatever may 
hereafter be the municipal government of an united London, than 
from any Government agency. 

It happens, however, that at the present time several works are 
in hand, on the part of the Office of Works, of more than ordinary 
interest, and which may permanently affect the dignity and beauty 
of the principal points of the metropolis. These have already been 
sanctioned by Parliament on votes of money or Acts which were 
necessary for the purpose; but in the present state of business of the 
House of Commons it is impossible to find time for an adequate 
explanation of any such schemes; to attempt to do so would in- 
fallibly wreck them, for the smallest symptom of opposition would, 
for want of time, avail to prevent any measure, not of the first 
political necessity, being passed. An administrator under the present 
order of things must above all things court silence, and avoid pre- 
senting more opportunities for criticism, favourable or unfavourable, 
than is absolutely necessary. He may be excused, therefore, if he 
takes some other opportunity of explaining more fully than would 
be possible in a public speech, what it is proposed to do. 

First among these is the decision recently arrived at by the 
Government to erect a large building, for the accommodation of the 
two great departments, the War Office and Admiralty, upon what is 
commonly called the Spring Gardens site ; for this purpose an Act was 
passed, in the last session, which vests in the Government all the 
Crown property within the limits of the site agreed upon, subject to 
a price to be determined by an arbitrator, the purchase money to be 
spread over a term of years, and enabling them also to take under 
compulsory powers all the private property or interests within the 
same area. ! 

On the site thus acquired it is intended to erect a building 
with a frontage to Whitehall, from the Horse Guards to Messrs. Cocks 
and Biddulph’s bank, with a facade to the Horse Guards Parade, 
along the line of the present Admiralty Gardens to a point on the 


1 See Plan. 
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Parade a few yards due west of the end of Spring Gardens Terrace. 
The frontage to the Mall will nearly coincide with Spring Gardens 
Terrace, and the north side will run from the corner of New Street 
to a point at the back of Messrs. Biddulph’s bank. It is also pro- 
posed to take all the houses in Spring Gardens; this will admit 
of the erection of a small block of buildings independently of the 
greater quadrangle, which may be useful as residences for the 
Admiralty officials, should it be thought desirable to house them near 
the new offices. 

It is obvious that this plan will give space for a building of 
great dignity, affording wide opportunities for architectural effect. 
The frontage to Whitehall is 450 feet, that to the Parade 275 feet, 
and that looking up the Mall 375 feet. The entrance to Spring 
Gardens will be widened by taking two houses to the north of the 
entrance from Charing Cross. This will give an access sixty feet in 
width to the north front of the new building; and, if it should be 
thought desirable to make an entrance at this point to St. James’s 
Park, nothing will be easier than to continue this road, which will be 
almost in a straight line with the Mall. 

The new building will necessitate the demolition of the present 
Admiralty—a building erected by Ripley upon the site of Wallingford 
House. As regards the frontage of this building to Whitehall, the 
four enormous columns are quite out of proportion to the building, 
and are consequently offensive to the eye. They are said to have 
been raised to their great height, against the better judgment of the 
architect, in order to prevent the pediment from obscuring the light 
of the upper rooms. The screen to the courtyard erected by the 
Brothers Adam is happy in design, and may probably be erected 
elsewhere with advantage. The interior of the building, however, as 
it now exists, is most inconvenient, and in a very bad state of repair, 
and every plan hitherto devised for utilising this site has involved 
its demolition. 

The plan was attacked from certain quarters in the spirit which is 
not unusual when public works are proposed. It is certain, however, 
that any alternative would have been met with even greater opposi- 
tion, and with many grave difficulties. Practically, for some years 
past, the alternative has rested between the site now determined on 
and that known as the Great George Street site. 

If land sufficient for both a War Office and an Admiralty be 
required, so as to place these great offices in immediate connection (an 
object of the highest importance for administrative purposes), it would 
be necessary to purchase the whole of the area bounded, on the one hand, 
by Great George Street and the India Office, and, on the other, by 
Parliament Street and the park. On this land it would be possible to 
erect a building for these two departments. As compared, however, 
with the site now decided on, the Great George Street site would cost 
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at least a million more. The estimated cost of the whole site is 
1,300,000/. Of this, property to the value of 240,000/. has already 
been acquired by the Government. On the other hand, the cost of 
the Spring Gardens site, irrespective of the present Admiralty and 
Pay Office, which already belong to the Government, is estimated at 
460,000/.; of this, however, 300,000/. is the value of the property 
already belonging to the Crown, the purchase of which is little more 
than a transfer from one pocket to the other. For the Great George 
Street site, therefore, Parliament would have to vote 1,060,000. ; 
for the Spring Gardens site it will be called upon for a vote of 
160,000/. only, a sum which will be more than covered by the sale 
of houses already acquired in Parliament Street. The difference 
therefore of the two transactions from a financial point of view is 
enormous. 

When we look at the question from other points of view the con- 
siderations in favour of or against the one or other site are more evenly 
balanced. If the Great George Street site had been taken, it would 
have followed that Parliament Street would necessarily be widened. 
The new buildings would undoubtedly have been set back to a line 
with the Home Office and India Office ; there would be another hand- 
some block of buildings on a frontage of 300 feet to Parliament 
Street, thus widened. 

The Admiralty and War Office thus placed would be very near to 
the Houses of Parliament. The houses in Great George Street and 
Parliament Street, however, are the only buildings within easy reach 
of the Houses of Parliament which can be used by private firms of 
agents and engineers, and by the great number of professional people 
who must be in attendance on Parliament ; and there can be little doubt 
that much personal inconvenience would arise to a large number 
of persons if the Government were to acquire the whole of this 
property for official purposes. There is also no great object to be 
gained in placing the professional departments so near to the Houses 
of Parliament. Except in the case of the heads of these depart- 
ments, who are members of the Government, there is no frequent 
communication between the Admiralty and War Office and the House 
of Commons. On the other hand, the site decided on will enable the 
War Office and Admiralty to be placed together, the former next to 
the Horse Guards, with which it has such close connection; and both 
will be on a site which is historic as well for the Army as for the 
Navy. They will both be near to the clubs in Pall Mall. For the 
convenience of the numerous persons who have to come on_ business 
to these departments, there can be no doubt that the Whitehall site 
will be the more suitable. The opportunity for architectural effect 
in the Spring Gardens site will also be far greater than in Great 
George Street. In the latter the fagade to the park would not be 
conspicuous, nor would that along Great George Street. The frontage 
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to Parliament Street would probably be equally good as that of the 
proposed building at Whitehall. The fagades of the proposed 
building in Spring Gardens, looking upon the Mall and across the 
Parade, afford a far greater opportunity to an architect for pro- 
ducing an effect. There remains only the question of widening 
Parliament Street. We are not to suppose that this improvement 
will be abandoned because the Spring Gardens site is adopted. The 
Government owns about half the houses fronting Parliament Street, 
which must be pulled down in order to effect the widening. This 
property has been bought on most reasonable terms. There can be 
little doubt that any public authority taking over this property at 
a fair value, and obtaining compulsory powers to purchase the re- 
maining frontage along Parliament Street andin King Street, might 
effect the widening of Parliament Street, and by the letting the 
new frontages of that street and of a widened King Street, set further 
back, for a handsome block of buildings, might quite recoup the 
expenditure. Negotiations with this object are already in hand 
between the Government and the Metropolitan Board, to whom the 
duty of effecting a purely metropolitan improvement would seem 
more appropriately to belong. 

Two minor objections have been made to the proposed buildings 
on the present Admiralty site which it may be well to notice. The 
one is that any great building erected on this site will dwarf the 
existing Horse Guards. This, however, may easily be avoided by 
providing that the range of buildings between the Horse Guards 
and the main block of buildings fronting the Parade shall be kept 
low and distinct, so as to separate the Horse Guards from the new 
buildings. It may be well, however, to notice that most able and distin- 
guished architects have been of opinion that the Horse Guards is defi- 
cient in height. The late Sir Charles Barry, than whom no architect of 
modern times had a truer eye for proportion, prepared, at the instance 
of the Government, a design for adding considerably to the height of 
this building—a design now at the Office of Works, and which is one 
of considerable beauty. The frontage of the Horse Guards to the 
Parade, however, is one to which the public are accustomed. It has 
many merits when looked at as a whole, though open to some ex- 
ception. It is improbable that public opinion would suffer it to be 
tampered with. The frontage to Whitehall is of a very different 
character. It has no merit whatever, and the detached wings are as 
ugly as they are inconvenient. This frontage might, with very great 
advantage, be remodelled, and for this purpose Sir Charles Barry's 
plans are worthy of consideration. ; 

Another minor objection raised to the proposed new buildings 
is that the frontage to Whitehall is not extended inthe direction 
of Charing Cross by taking Messrs. Biddulph’s bank/and the houses 
which lie between this bank and that of Messrs. Dtummond. The 
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Council of the Institute of Architects have indeed gone further in 
their criticisms, and have entered a protest against the scheme on 
the ground that it does not provide for the prolongation of the 
Mall, at its full width, to Charing Cross, so as to make a wide 
entrance to the park at this point. This would necessitate the pur- 
chase of Messrs. Drummond’s bank and other houses on the opposite 
side of the entrance to Spring Gardens. To both of these proposals 
the main objection is that of expense. The prolongation of the 
Mall and the purchase of Drummond’s bank and the opposite houses 
would probably cost 300,000/. It may be doubted whether the 
advantage to be gained is adequate to this great cost. It would 
give an entrance of about 150 feet; but, as already shown, an 
entrance to the park of 70 feet in width can be secured under the 
present proposal without any great cost, and by the purchase of only 
two houses at the entrance to Spring Gardens. 

The purchase of Messrs. Biddulph’s bank, and the other houses up 
to Messrs. Drummond’s, would entail a cost estimated at 250,000/. 
If these were removed, the new building would be extended by 100 feet 
along Whitehall, and the total frontage would be 560 feet, in lieu of 
460 feet. It would then be brought close up to Messrs. Drummond’s 
bank, instead of ending at Messrs. Biddulph’s. In neither case, how- 
ever, would the angle of the new building, and its two frontages, be 
visible from Charing Cross or Whitehall. The acquisition, therefore, 
of the additional frontage at so large a cost did not appear to be 
advisable ; the less so as the additional space is not required for the 
purpose of the departments. The total cost of the new site is 
estimated at 460,000/., and for this a building area of 112,000 
square feet will be obtained. The additional building area of 12,000 
feet would be acquired by the purchase of Messrs. Biddulph’s bank 
and the adjoining houses, at a cost of 250,000/. The disproportion 
is so great, that nothing but the overpowering wants of the public 
service would justify the expenditure. If the question is to be 
decided on its artistic merits, it may be considered that, in a street 
such as Whitehall, which at this point is not a wide one, a frontage 
of 460 feet is quite sufficient for architectural effect, and that a 
larger site should be avoided rather than courted. If it be objected 
that a public building should not be brought into immediate connec- 
tion with a private bank, such as Messrs. Biddulph’s, there may be 
quoted the case of Somerset House, the Strand frontage of which 
immediately adjoins houses of a very inferior order, behind which 
extends the main quadrangle of the great building. This facade 
is generally admitted to be one of the best of our public buildings 
in London, and it cannot be contended that it ought to be separated 
from the adjoining houses. 

These minor objections to the proposal did not prevail in the 
Committee of the House of Commons to which the Bill was referred ; 
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the Bill for the acquisition of the site passed the House without 
opposition; and although Lord Redesdale and Lord Stratheden 
raised objections to it in the Upper House, and entered a formal 
protest, alleging their preference for the Great George Street site, 
they did not receive much support, and the measure received the 
Royal Assent. In a short time the general body of architects will 
be invited to send in designs for the new buildings. The block-plan 
which has been submitted to Parliament is in no sense a definitive 
one; it was merely framed to show how the proposed site might be 
made available for buildings suitable and sufficient for the two great 
departments. The architects will be in no way bound down to it; 
and it may be that many other plans will be suggested in the com- 
petition, which will utilise the site to better advantage. It is esti- 
mated that the new buildings will cost at least 600,000/. In order 
to prevent any inconvenience to the Admiralty by unnecessary 
removal, the buildings will be erected in two blocks, the first of 
which must be completed and be fit to receive the Admiralty before 
the other is commenced. It is obvious, therefore, that the building 
must be spread over a considerable number of years, and ten years 
will probably elapse before both departments are housed there. A 
commencement will be made by pulling down Spring Gardens 
Terrace and the lower half of New Street; and on this site the 
first block can be built, leaving intact, for the present, the existing 
main Admiralty building; while the sub-departments, now accom- 
modated in Spring Gardens Terrace and New Street, can easily 
be provided for in the houses in Spring Gardens, which it will be 
necessary to acquire. 

It must be obvious to anyone who looks at the plan of the pro- 
posed building, that the block of buildings to be erected on this site 
fronting the Parade might be balanced hereafter with advantage by 
another block on the south of the Parade. The distance from the 
centre of the Horse Guards to the frontage of the vew building to the 
north of the Parade will be exactly the same as that from the same point 
to the frontage of the old Treasury buildings to the south of the Parade. 
A building, therefore, erected upon the site of the low houses which 
now form the residences of the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would stand in front of the long line of 
the Foreign Office, and would break the monotony of that very dull 
and uninteresting erection of Sir Gilbert Scott. It would provide 
accommodation for some of the departments of State not already housed 
in Whitehall, and complete all that is necessary for the concentration 
of the public offices. Such a building need not be of the same design 
as the new War Office on the opposite side ; the width of the Parade 
is so great that uniformity is neither necessary nor desirable, but the 
blocks of buildings would bear a certain relation to one another. 
Dover House, the lease of which shortly falls in, would form a 
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most convenient and dignified residence for the Prime Minister. The 
buildings thus erected round three sides of the great square forming 
the parade ground, with the Horse Guards as its centre, the Admiralty 
and War Office to the left, and the other public offices to the right, 
might form the most noble group in Europe, in every respect worthy 
of the dignity of the Empire, and clearly indicating their objects and 
meaning. 

To Whitehall and Parliament Street the effect would be not much 
inferior. From Charing Cross to Parliament Square there would 
be on the west side a succession of great buildings ; first the new War 
Office and Admiralty, with a frontage of nearly 500 feet ; next, the 
Horse Guards remodelled and increased in height, with a frontage 
of 300 feet; then the Treasury buildings, with a similar length of 
frontage ; the Home Office, of equal frontage; and, lastly, a block of 
buildings fronting the widened Parliament Street, for a distance also 
of something over 300 feet. On the opposite side of Whitehall the 
only buildings at present of any architectural pretension are the 
Banqueting House of Inigo Jones, now Whitehall Chapel, and Montague 
House; but the sites of Carington House and Gwydyr House and the 
corner of Richmond Terrace, which belong to the Crown, might be 
raade available for detached buildings for Government purposes 
worthy of -this position. Whitehall thus improved and Parliament 
Street thus widened would make a grand and most suitable approach 
to Westminster. 

In Westminster itself a great improvement is now at last within 
the range of possibility ; the new Law Courts in the Strand will be 
completed within a few days, and the judges and lawyers will take a 
final leave of the old buildings adjoining Westminster Hall, with which 
they have been so long associated. It has long been understood, and 
indeed it was almost a Parliamentary bargain, that whenever this 
should be the case, the old Law Courts adjoining Westminster Hall 
would be demolished. These buildings are of no architectural merit 
whatever. Their removal will disclose the west side of Westminster 
Hall. It will be most interesting to see the effect of this, and to 
appreciate how far the long and simple line of this ancient building 
will harmonise with the general outline, and the elaborate ornamenta- 
tion of the new Houses of Parliament. There are known to be flying 
buttresses to the Hall, which are now embedded and concealed in the 
party-walls of the Law Courts. It may be that these buttresses will 
sufficiently break the rigid lines of the Hall. 

It was, however, the decided opinion of Sir Charles Barry that 
the effect of Westminster Hall standing out against his own more 
decorated building would not be good, and he intended to mask it 
by a wing starting from the entrance to his building opposite to the 
Abbey, and which, meeting another wing from the Clock Tower, 
would enclose New Palace Yard. At the corner of this he pro- 
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posed a lofty gateway as the entrance to Palace Yard, and forming 
an approach to the House of Commons and Westminster Hall. The 
wing in front of Westminster Hall would not be advanced so far as 
the present Law Courts; the street here would be widened, and the 
approach to the House of Lords and the Victoria Tower would be 
greatly improved. Whether this plan should be carried out, at all 
events to the extent of masking Westminster Hall by a wing 
harmonising with the rest of the great building, must await deter- 
mination till the effect of Westminster Hall when disclosed by the 
demolition of the Law Courts can be appreciated. The old Hall is a 
building of such interest that any presumption would be in favour of 
leaving it open to view; if, however, Sir Charles Barry’s anticipations 
should prove to be correct, it would be scarcely fair to the greatest of 
his works to refrain from completing it, in accordance with his in- 
tentions, at all events to the extent indicated above. 

An improvement has recently been effected in the precincts of 
the Abbey, owing mainly to the exertions of Canon Farrar, assisted by 
a contribution from the Government. The disused graveyard of St. 
Margaret’s, to the north of the Abbey, has been grassed over, and the 
tombstones removed; St. Margaret’s Church has also been recently 
repaired and improved. This church is one of the most ancient 
foundations in London, and though it has often been modernised 
and altered, it has many most interesting associations. It is essen- 
tially the Church of the House of Commons, indissolubly connected 
with its history, and specially during the time of the Commonwealth. 
Irrespective, however, of its associations, it may well be doubted 
whether this church does not add to rather than detract from the 
general architectural effect of the surrounding buildings. If it hides a 
part of the Abbey from those looking from the north of Parliament 
Square, it at least breaks the long line of the building, which for 
want of a central tower is not in proportion to its height. The com- 
parison also between St. Margaret’s, itself a very large church, and 
the Abbey is not without advantage to the latter. There are also 
points of view where the tower of St. Margaret’s, the Abbey towers, 
and the Clock tower are seen en échelon, and form one of the most 
beautiful and interesting groups in London. 

One of the greatest improvements which is possible in London has 
yet to be effected in this neighbourhood; the south of the Abbey, 
with its beautiful group of chapter-house and cloisters, is completely 
hidden from view by the line of houses in Old Palace Yard and in 
Abingdon Street. No nobler public improvement could be effected 
than that of removing these houses so as to open a view of the Abbey. 
If this were done, it would also be possible to carry out another project 
which was suggested by Sir Charles Barry—that of adding a new 
cloister to the south of the Abbey, specially for the reception of the 
monuments of those whom the nation may desire to honour, and 
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to serve as a kind of ‘campo-santo’ in connection with the Abbey. 
The interior of the Abbey is already so crowded with monuments 
that there is grave difficulty in finding suitable sites for the demands 
which are made upon it, and it will be impossible to add many more 
without seriously interfering with the beauty of the building. A 
cloister in connection with the Abbey and on the site of the houses 
in Old Palace Yard might properly supply this want, and would not 
materially interfere with the view of the Abbey. The purchase of 
the houses in Old Palace Yard would probably cost about 100,000/. ; 
and of those in Abingdon Street, as far as Great College Street, in 
order to complete such a scheme, a further sum of the same amount ; 
and in addition there would be the cost of the new cloister. 

What a great opportunity is here open tosome wealthy Londoner 
to connect himself with a scheme, great enough to carry his name 
down to remote future, and to effect an improvement which would 
ennoble and beautify this the most historic part of London beyond 
any other thing which could be suggested. In default, however, of 
any such benefactor, and with the many works which the Govern- 
ment has in hand, it is scarcely to be expected that Parliament will 
be induced at present to vote the necessary means. Indeed, so far 
as the removal of the houses and the widening of Abingdon Street 
are concerned, the improvement would be a metropolitan one, which 
would fall more properly upon local funds. 

If this, however, could be effected, little would remain to be done 
in this part of London ; and there cannot be a doubt that the Abbey 
and the Houses of Parliament, Parliament Square, with its approach 
from Charing Cross, would be unequalled in any part of the world for 
the variety of its architectural features, and for the general dignity of 
its buildings. It may be added that the sites of the Westminster 
Court House in the Broad Sanctuary, and of the house at the south- 
east corner of Great George Street, looking upon Parliament Square, 
would afford a splendid position for handsome buildings, which on 
their part would add much to the general effect of the surrounding 
groups. Charing Cross might also be improved if the Nationa! 
Gallery were a more imposing building. Proposals have been made 
at various times for raising the centre and wings of this gallery, and 
notably a plan was prepared by the late Mr. Murray, which at no 
great expense would greatly improve the appearance of a building 
which, though wanting in height and dignity for so good a site, is 
not without merit ; probably this would be better than to pull down 
the frontage, and to rebuild it on a wholly different design, as was 
proposed by the late Mr. E. Barry. 

Leaving this part of London, which is the main centre of its 
architectural, political, and historical interest, it may be worth while 
to advert to the changes which are about to be made at what may be 
called the centre of gravity of the fashionable West End of London, 
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namely, Hyde Park Corner. The intolerable nuisance to the London 
world of the block at this point, owing to the meeting of traffic from 
the north of London, down Grosvenor Place to Victoria Station, 
with that coming eastward and westward along Piccadilly, and 
the carriages entering and leaving Hyde Park, has too long been the 
subject of complaint. 

Many schemes have at various times been devised with the object 
of affording a remedy for this. Twice during the last ten years the 
House of Commons has voted money for the purpose of effecting an 
improvement. One of these proposals was to carry a road from 
Hamilton Place across the corner of the Park to Halkin Street, 
tunnelling under Constitution Hill; the other was to cross Constitu- 
tion Hill at the level. Both these schemes were found to be imprac- 
ticable, or failed to obtain the necessary consents after the House of 
Commons had voted the money. It is obviousalso that a single road 
from Hamilton Place to Halkin Street would only in part meet the 
difficulty. It would divert some of the traffic of the north of London 
to Victoria Station from proceeding along Piccadilly to Grosvenor 
Place ; but it would only partially alleviate the block arising from the 
number of carriages entering and leaving Hyde Park, and meeting 
the immense through traffic of Piccadilly. 

The scheme ? which is now in course of being carried into execution 
by the Government, but mainly at the cost of the Metropolitan Board, 
was first suggested some years ago by Mr. A. B. Mitford, the secretary 
to the Office of Works. It was adopted during the present year 
after a careful examination of the many other schemes which have 
been proposed, and was sanctioned by Parliament in the past session. 
It is intended to cut off the corner of the Green Park by a line 
drawn from Hamilton Place to Halkin Street, and to make this line 
the new boundary to the Green Park. The space between this and 
Hyde Park Corner, bounded by Piccadilly on the north and Grosvenor 
Place, will be levelled to a gentle slope from Piccadilly, and made 
into an open ‘place,’ in which wide roads will be indicated, from 
Hamilton Place to Halkin Street, from Hamilton Place to Grosvenor 
Crescent, and from the entrance to Hyde Park to the new entrance 
to the Green Park, while Piccadilly and Grosvenor Place will be 
widened. The new entrance to the Green Park will be half-way 
between Hamilton Place and Halkin Street, and Constitution Hill 
will be altered so as to approach this entrance in a straight line. The 
key to the whole scheme, however, is the removal of the Triumphal 
Arch, on which the Wellington Monument is placed, from its present 
position to the point where Constitution Hill will in future meet the 
epen place, and where it will form the entrance to the Green Park. 
It is this removal alone which makes it possible to widen the upper 
part of Grosvenor Place and Piccadilly, and unless this be effected it 
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would be impossible to give the effect of an open place to the ground 
between the two parks. 

The main objections which have been raised to the plan arise from 
the removal of the Arch, and many suggestions have been made for 
modifying the plan so as to dispense with this removal. A careful 
examination, however, of the gradients and general nature of the 
grounds will show that this would practically be impossible. If the 
Arch were left where it now is, and the other part of the plan were 
carried out, it would be impossible for the royal entrance to Hyde 
Park from the Green Park to pass under the Arch. The road would 
necessarily have to be made round the Arch, and so as to enter 
Hyde Park by one of the side gates. This would be fatal to the 
dignity of the approach, and the Arch would cease to have any 
meaning as the entrance to the Park and to Buckingham Palace, and 
it would be left suspended above the general level of the surrounding 
place. 
It was further objected that the Arch in its new position will be 
askew to the arches forming the main entrance to Hyde Park, and 
will cease to be a part of an architectural group with them. It is 
quite true that the Arch will no longer be parallel to the beautiful 
entrance to Hyde Park, but will be at an angle to this line. It will 
be distant, however, over a hundred yards from the entrance to Hyde 
Park, and will no longer have any relation to the other arches. It is 
confidently believed that the fact of its being placed at an angle to 
the lines of Piccadilly and Grosvenor Place, so far from being unsightly 
or inartistic, will be the very reverse, and that the approach from the 
one park to the other will be increased in dignity. The general effect 
of a wide open place at this point, bringing into view the fine blocks 
of houses which are now sunk in the depression of Grosvenor Place, 
will, it is expected, be good. 

The Arch in its new position will be not more than five feet 
below its present level, a difference that will be scarcely perceptible. 
Much has been said as to removal of the statue of the Duke of 
Wellington, which now surmounts the Arch. It seemed to be 
very undesirable to come to any decision on this point so long as the 
main scheme was undecided, as it was probable that a controversy 
might arise upon the point whether the statue should be displaced 
from the Arch or not, and the whole scheme might easily have been 
wrecked upon it. A very strong and all but unanimous representation, 
however, has been made to the Government by the Fellows of the 
Royal Academy, urging that the opportunity should be taken of 
removing the statue from its position on the Arch, where it is 
alleged it offends against every canon and principle of art. In 
deference to the views of so distinguished a body it has been de- 
termined to make endeavours to find a better and not less dignified 
position for the statue. Possibly such a site may be found in the 
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open place which will be formed at Hyde Park Corner, or at some 
contiguous point in Hyde Park; nothing, however, but experience 
can test this, and it will be easy when the statue is removed from 
the Arch to make practical experiment in this direction. 

Another improvement in course of progress has reference to the 
Tower of London. It has already been the subject of an article 
in this Review, by Mr. A. B. Mitford, who described the general 
objects aimed at, and the improvements which have been made at 
the Tower during the last few years, of which this is to be the 
crowning feature. It is only necessary to repeat shortly that it is 
proposed to pull down the enormous and hideous storehouses which 
now block up the view of the Tower from the river, and on their site 
to rebuild the inner wall of the Tower and the Lantern Tower upon 
the foundation of their old walls. It is also intended to remove the 
low building which now abuts on the south wall of the keep, which is 
used as an armoury, and which greatly interferes with the beauty of 
the White Tower. The armour will be more suitably placed in the 
upper floor of the Tower. 

The whole circle of the Tower of London will then again appear, 
and the central keep will stand out, unencumbered by other build- 
ings, in all its pristine grandeur. Ample authorities exist for the 
restoration, and, though it is impossible to give back the very stones, 
it is easy to reconstruct an exact and authentic presentment of the 
old fortress as it stood in olden times. The cost of the operations 
will be trifling compared with the object to be attained. The new 
building will be erected for no more than 6,000l., of which 2,000/. 
will be recouped by the sale of the old materials of the warehouse. 

A Society which is doing most useful work in promoting a rever- 
ence and care for the few ancient buildings remaining to us, and which 
deserves every encouragement, but which like all specialists is bound 
to have its subject a little on the brain, has recently pronounced the 
proposed restorations to be mischievous, illusory, and ridiculous. They 
are content indeed that the War Office storehouses, which must almost 
come within their category of ancient buildings, should be demolished, 
but they would be better pleased if nothing were built on their site. 
The mistake which this Society makes is in supposing that the Tower 
of London is a mere ruin, interesting and valuable only from its his- 
torical and archeological associations. In fact the Tower is a great 
deal more than this. It is still a fortress, a barrack, an armoury, a 
storehouse, a place of residence for numerous officials, and a museum. 
The only function it has yet lost is that of a political Bastille. It is 
instinct with life in every part. Military authorities still attribute 
to it agreat value. The consent of the War Office to the demolition 
of the great storehouses was only obtained upon the understanding 
that accommodation would be found in new buildings for a number of 
offices which are required for the service of the Tower. To erect 
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these buildings upon any other design than the original one, of which we 
have the most perfect record, would, it is submitted, be to repeat the 
error of those who constructed the unsightly buildings now to be 
removed, and could not be entertained fora moment. The restora- 
tions effected during the last few years by Mr. Salvin will give a 
forecast of the spirit in which the new works will be carried out, and 
as no one of the most eminent archeologists has ever cast a stone at 
the work already completed, it is to be hoped that the new work will 
equally pass muster with all who reverence and respect the past. 

It will be seen, then, that the Government, within the limits which 
are possible to it, is doing its best in respect of public works in 
London which are not merely of local concern, It will rest with the 
Metropolitan Board, or with whatever body may in future be the muni- 
cipal government for a united London, to supplement these works with 
others of purely local interest. The task before them in improving 
the access to many parts of London, in clearing away bad districts, 
and replacing them with a better class of houses for the labouring 
people, in building bridges, providing parks, and in administering to 
other wants of a people numbering nearly five millions, is, and must 
always be, immense; their constituents the ratepayers will doubtless 
support them in taking a broad view of their duties under the belief 
that, within reasonable limits, no money is better spent than that 
which results in adding dignity and beauty to this great city, so 
that all its citizens may feel a pride in it, and that London may as 
much excel all other cities in interest and grandeur as it does in 


extent and population. 
G. Saw LeFevre. 
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THE Y¥EWS. 
A DEFERRED REFERRNDER. 


Arter the appearance of Dr. Adler’s criticism on my last paper, the 
general discussion of the Jewish question was interrupted by a. great 
calamity. The Jews in Southern Russia and Poland had multiplied 
out of proportion to the rest of the population, and beyond the en- 
durance of the producing class. <A social convulsion of terrible 
violence was the result. The emotions evoked by these tragic 
scenes rendered the cool treatment of an historical problem for the 
time impossible, the more so as with the pity and indignation 
awakened by the sufferings of the Jews was mingled an outburst of 
the political feeling against Russia, and against a Government sus- 
pected of not being sufficiently hostile to her designs. 

That the Jews should hate a power which has kept them under 
disabilities, and prevented them from extending their activity over 
the whole of its empire, is natural; and we can understand the 
efforts of the Hebrew press to propagate the antipathy, though 
reason bids us be on our guard when an attempt is made to drag 
us into a Russian war. But English hatred of Russia is less intelli- 
gible. In its origin it was to a great extent the work of the man 
who committed the only falsification of documents of which a British 
statesman was ever guilty, by laying before Parliament the garbled 
despatches of Sir Alexander Burnes. Seventy years ago England 
and Russia were by their allied arms saving the independence of 
nations, and hardly any name was then dearer to Englishmen than 
that of Russian. There are no two countries whose real interests clash 
less. The Sclav must be permitted to have his aspirations as well as 
the Anglo-Saxon. That a great and growing nation should strive to 
reach an open sea had been admitted to be natural even by the poli- 
ticians who the other day were trading on this antipathy. Suppose 
Russia did reach the open sea, what harm? Why should her fleet 
threaten the road to India more than those of the Mediterranean 
powers? Is Constantinople nearer to the route than Tunis? If 
Russia’ in Asia is the bugbear, it must be remembered that the 
frontier of empire is always restless: that of British India has 
been constantly advancing as well as that of Russia in Asia. It is one 
thing to be brought into collision with barbarous tribes, to subdue 
and to annex them; it is another to cross a great mountain chain 
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for the purpose of invading the territory of a civilised power. There 
are people who subsist on these alarms. Russia is an autocracy, but 
she has been an autocracy, so far, of nature and necessity, unlike that 
usurping tyranny which had overthrown liberty in France, and 
which, together with the brutal despotism of Turkey, was our ally in 
the Crimean War. Her political development is yet to come, and 
when it comes it may not be the same as ours; for there are other 
things beside Parliaments in the store of destiay. A nation which is 
itself holding two hundred millions of Hindoos in subjection, cannot 
afford to be politically purist. On no occasion can the Russian 
Government be proved, or, as I firmly believe, will it be pronounced 
by impartial history, to have done Eugland, or thought of doing her, 
any sort of wrong. Nicholas wronged the Magyar, perhaps, but not 
England ; and we know now, beyond doubt, how and for what pur- 
poses the quarrel was fastened upon him by the combined efforts of 
Louis Bonaparte, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Alexander the Second came to the throne in the midst of a war 
with us, yet he soon showed his desire to return to the old amity, and 
in token of it gave England his daughter. His friendship with the 
people of the United States, which led him to speak kind words to 
them in their agony, was accompanied by no sinister action, and 
need have roused no jealousy in any English breast. That he had 
a right to demand justice for the oppressed Christians of Turkey, 
and that his complaint was well founded, Europe allowed at the Con- 
ference of Constantinople. Not till he had vainly invoked joint 
action did he act alone; and he made known beforehand in a friendly 
way to our Government the intended terms of peace which, when 
embodied without much change in the Treaty of San Stefano, our 
Government affected to regard as an astounding revelation of his 
rapacious ambition. 

Alexander the Third has in no way whatever given the slightest 
excuse for the stream of calumnious invective which the other day was 
being poured upon him and his people, and reminded us of the similar 
stream poured upon the American people in the time of the Civil 
War. If anything has been established by testimony it is that the 
Russian peasant, though dull, coarse, and ignorant, is of a kindly 
disposition ; yet ‘ brutal’ and ‘ savage’ are now in every rhetorical 
effusion the regular appendages of his name. 

Under the influence of this prejudice, which showed itself in the 
frankest way, and of the belief that nothing was too bad to be done 
by a Russian, the Jewish version of the quarrel was at once ac- 
cepted as authentic, though it appeared in the form of an anonymous 

‘ pamphlet, the author of which could hardly have had any special or 
first-hand knowledge of the subject, since his errors in dates betrayed 
ignorance of the Russian Calendar, while the Jewish World at once 
laid claim to his information as borrowed without acknowledgment 
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from its own columns. When more trustworthy evidence arrived in 
the shape of the Consular Reports, it was either entirely set aside or 
scarcely noticed by some of the journals which had led the cry. 
Above all, the misdeeds of which it then clearly appeared that the 
unhappy Jews had been guilty, and which accounted for the exaspe- 
ration of the peasantry, were almost universally suppressed by writers 
on the Jewish side, and the outpouring of invective was redoubled, as 


if to drown the unwelcome truth. 

We are hardly yet in a position to say with accuracy what 
occurred at the different points of a widespread insurrection. That 
grievous excesses were committed is too certain, but it seems also 
certain that there was great exaggeration in the Jewish accounts. 
To take the case of Odessa, a large seaport with a mixed and very 
turbulent population, the Jewish pamphlet says :— 


Meantime the seaport Odessa had likewise been the scene of an Anti-Jewish 
riot. Originally announced for May 13, it was postponed till the Sunday, May 15, 
without, however, any precautions being taken by the Governor, who had as usual 
been duly warned of the impending outbreak. Though only lasting for six hours, 
the riot resulted in the death of a Jew named Handelmann, and eleven cases of 
violation are reported, one resulting in death. Here the Jews seem to have been 
most energetic in their resistance. Of the 800 arrests made, 150 were Jews, 
26 of whom were afterwards charged with carrying revolvers without a permit. 
The police estimated the damage done at 1,137,831 roubles; while those more 
immediately concerned raised the sum to three millions. 


Here is the account of the same affair telegraphed to Earl Gran- 
ville by Vice-Consul Hunt. 


I have the honour to state that on Sunday the 15th, disturbance was made 
against Jews, rioters breaking windows in shops and houses, pillaged low public- 
houses, robbed two watchmakers in worst part of town. At 11 P.M. order restored 
by military. Since then there have been several slight disturbances, stopped directly 
by military. Over one thousand persons arrested. 


Consul-General Stanley was at the time absent from Odessa, but 
on his return a week afterwards he endorsed the Vice-Consul’s tele- 
gram as an exact account of the facts, adding :— 


The disturbances here were never serious, and were quickly suppressed. 

The whole stock-in-trade of the two watchmakers’ shops sacked would not 
exceed 20/., and the total value of property destroyed and robbed is estimated at 
not more than 2,000/. 

The broken windows were the work of small groups of men and boys, who when 
dispersed and chased by the soldiers and police, broke, as they ran, the windows of 
Jews and Christians indiscriminately. 

No stand was ever made for a minute against the police. 

* * * * * 


* * 


The gin-shops here are almost without exception kept by Jews, and as they 
offer plunder peculiarly acceptable, they naturally are always sacked in every dis- 
turbance, as they would be were they kept by Russians. 

The people, then excited by the liquor, are ready for more daring enterprises. 

Though the disturbances have never assumed the dimensions of a riot, they 
might have done so but for the energetic measures taken by the Governor-General, 
Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff. 
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From three millions of roubles to two thousand pounds is a con- 
siderable shrinkage, and reminds us of the fabulous damages of Don 
Paeifico, which British men-of-war were once gloriously employed in 
enforcing with their broadsides to the Pireeus. 

Nothing excited public feeling in this country so much as the 
reports of hideous and numberless outrages upon women ; but with 
regard to these also there appears to have been gross exaggeration, 
though unhappily some cases did occur. Consul-General Stanley 
states that in his district, where outrages on women were alleged to 
have been committed on a large scale, they had in fact been most 
rare. 

That the local authorities in some cases were culpably remiss is 
proved; in other cases it is proved that they were prompt and ener- 
getic. At Odessa, the Governor, who is accused of connivance by the 
Jewish Committee, did his duty well. At Warsaw, the hands of the 
Russian commander appear to have been held by fear of political 
collision with the Poles. The charge of complicity against the Central 
Government was formally disclaimed -in Parliament by Mr. Cohen. 
But it had served its purpose. At the beginning of the agitation 
you were almost set down as a Jew-baiter if you refused to believe 
that the agents of the Czar had created a fatal panic in a Christian 
Church at Warsaw, for the purpose of inciting the populace to fall 
upon the Jews. 

It is, however, not with the measure of these calamities, which on 
the lowest estimate is great enough, but with their cause that in my 
controversy with Dr. Adler I am concerned. The common belief is 
that these and other outbreaks of popular hatred against the Jews 
have had their source in religious fanaticism, or, to use Mr. Wolff’s 
expression, ‘in the demoniac attitude of Christianity.’ On the pre- 
sent occasion the disturbance was at once dubbed a religious per- 
secution, and in Hebrew journals the Agnostic muse hurled poetic 
invectives against the ‘Gadarean swine,’ ‘ the vilest even of those who 
call Christ Lord,’ which must have been pleasant reading for cardinals 
and archbishops who were members of the Jewish Committee. I have 
maintained, on the contrary, that the disturbances are essentially not 
religious, though religion too has played its part, but economical and 
social ; and that the main cause has always been the unhappy relation 
of a wandering and parasitic race, retaining its tribal exclusiveness, 
to the races among which it sojourns, and on the produce of whose 
labour it feeds. The words tribal and parasitic are used simply for 
the purpose of classification, in the absence of any other available 
terms, and not as words of disparagement. The economical cause will 
of course be operative in proportion to the number of Jews, because 
the greater the number, the more odious and oppressive will be the 
means to which they will be compelled to resort in extracting a sub- 
sistence from the producing race. In Great Britain and Ireland, in 
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France, in Italy, the Jews, the avowed Jews at least, are a trifling 
fraction of the population, though important through their cohesion, 
activity, and wealth. In Holland they are little more than 1 per cent. 
In the districts of Russia and Poland which have been the scenes 
of these disturbances, they form 3, 4, 9 or even 13 per cent. of the 
population, their total number being three millions and a half. 
Andree (Zur Volkskunde der Juden) remarks that the thinner the 
Jews are spread, the better they are. The land with which we are 
now dealing, and the natives of which are the object of unmeasured 
denunciations, is that over which the Jews are the most thickly 
spread. If Andree is right, it ought to be judged with lenity. 

In the case of the Roman Catholics of Warsaw, the British 
Consul suggests that religious prejudice was a cause of the indif- 
ference with which the upper classes viewed the sufferings of the 
Jews. This, avowedly, is only surmise, and seems to be partly 
rebutted by the active participation of the Christians, here as else- 
where, in the work of relief; a fact which, by the way, the Jewish 
Committee have kept entirely out of view. In no other case is there 
any suggestion of the kind, or any recorded circumstance which 
would lead us to suppose that the origin of the outbreak was re- 
ligious. No drum ecclesiastic was beaten; no priest is reported to 
have headed the mob; we are are not told that any religious battle- 
ery was raised. It is not stated that the Rabbis were singled out for 
attack, and though synagogues sometimes suffered, they do not 
appear to have been the special objects of the popular fury, which 
seems to have vented itself more on the houses of the Jewish money- 
lenders, or on drinking shops and brothels, where the mob sought 
the gratification either of its revenge or of its lusts. Nor do we hear 
of any attempts at forcible baptism. 

Vice-Consul Wagstaff says : ‘ On carefully investigating the causes 
of the outbreak, one is led to consider that the main question at issue 
between the Russian and the Jew is purely economic.’ He appends 
a set of demands formulated by the peasantry, all of which are either 
economic or social,' and which by their grotesque mixture of real and 
fancied grievances, remind us of the demands made by the ignorant, 


‘1. That Jews, members of town councils and provincial assemblies, vice-directors 
of town banks, members of different institutions and committees, should voluntarily 
give up their present posts, casting off the cloak of pride and braggadocio ; as persons 
not possessing civic honesty, they are unfit to hold such places. 

‘2. That the Jews should impress on their wives and daughters not to deck them- 
selves out in silk, velvet, gold, &c., as such attire is neither in keeping with their 
education nor the position they hold in society. 

‘3. That the Jews should dismiss from their service all Russian female servants, 
who, after living in Jewish houses, certainly become prostitutes, forget their religion, 
and who are intentionally depraved by the Jews. 

‘4, To banish, without delay, all Jews belonging to other places who do not possess 
any real property in town. 

‘5. To close all drinking shops ( “ vodka ”). 
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but suffering peasants of the middle ages. By the Minister of the 
Interior the same view is taken. ‘Facts elicited during the trial of 
persons implicated in the disturbances, the reports of administrative 
authorities, as well as memorials, &c., from private individuals, 
prove that the main source of the movement, so foreign to the 
character of the Russian people, consists in circumstances of a 
purely economic character. During the last twenty years the Jews 
have not only gradually got into their hands the trade and industry, 
but have also acquired by deed of purchase and leases considerable 
landed estates, and owing to their numbers and solidarity they have, 
with few exceptions, directed all their efforts, not towards in- 
creasing the productiveness of the country, but to the spoliation of 
the native population, chiefly the poorer classes, by which means 
they called forth a protest from the latter, which unfortunately 
expressed itself in a violent form.’ In the despatch already cited, 
Vice-Consul Wagstaff, giving the Israelites full credit for their 
remarkable intelligence, thrift, and business qualities, mentions at 
the same time facts quite sufficient to explain the economic antago- 
nism to which he traces the conflict between them and the Russians, 
as well as to account for the constant denunciation of the race which 
meets his ears. The Jews, he says, are the principal dealers in 
spirits, keepers of drinking shops and houses of ill-fame, receivers of 
stolen goods, illegal pawnbrokers and usurers. As Government con- 
tractors they frequently collude with unscrupulous officials in defraud- 
ing the State to vast amounts. They use their religion for business 
purposes, ‘ boycott’ outsiders, play into each other’s hands at land 
sales, and thus despoil the peasantry. They practice gross abuses in 
connection with the farming of the public lands. ‘A peasant who 
gets into their hands is irretrievably lost.’ Often the harvest of a 
peasant who has been entangled in their toils passes into their 
grasp, as it stands in the field, on their own terms. 


They themselves do not raise agricultural products, but they reap the benefit of 
others’ labour, and steadily become rich while proprietors are gradually getting 





*6. To forbid Jews to abuse the Christian burgesses (“ méstchan ’’), and, in general, 
to scoff at them. 

‘7. To prohibit Jews from buying up in the markets the first necessaries of life with 
the intention of selling them to the Russians. 

‘8. To impress on wholesale dealers in spirits not to mix with vodka any foreign 
element which is sometimes injurious to health. 

‘9. Not to trade on the Sabbath before noon, and at Christmas and Easter not to 
trade for three days, and not to work on our holidays. 

‘10. To prohibit Jews buying wheat for trading purposes within thirty versts of 
the town of Péréyaslav, and therefore to remove all existing grain and flour 
stores. 

‘11. To prohibit Jews from buying up uncut wheat; also to lease land from private 
individuals. 

‘12. The Town Council is begged not to let, and the Jews not to hire, the grounds 
at fairs and at market-places, with the object of farming them out.’ 
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ruined. In their relation to Russia they are compared to parasites that have 
settled on a plant not vigorous enough to throw them off, and which is being 


gradually sapped of its vitality. 


Respectable and honourable Jews, says the Vice-Consul, there are in 
Russia, but, though numerous, they form a small minority of the 
whole, and they condemn the occupations of their lower brethren ; 
so much so, that one of the effects of these disturbances seems likely 
to be a reform of some of the abuses of which the peasants have to 
complain. 

The Russian correspondent of the Daily News, a journal very 
favourable to the Jewish cause, says :— 


It might not be devoid of interest to mention the views expressed to me 
on the subject of the Jewish disturbances during last year by a Lutheran 
clergyman, who has for many years resided in the provinces of Volhynia 
and Kieff, and whose district contains sixteen colonies, or about 3,000 persons. 
‘My experience of the Jews, said the clergyman, ‘extends over a period of 
many years, and, without entering into the subject of their relations with the 
indigenous Russian population, I have always found that they are highly prejudicial 
to the welfare and interests of the colonists. I can cite instances of colonies which 
were happy and prosperous a few years ago, and which are now quite the reverse, 
and this change I attribute to the Jews. They resort to all manner of devices to 
obtain the right of residence in a colony, and when once they have succeeded in 
their object you will find that nearly all members of the colony are in debt to the 
Jew, and gradually get so tightly involved in his meshes that they give up all idea 
of ever getting free. Small loans, artfully pressed at first, gradually mount to 
considerable sums, the payment of which is generously deferred, in consideration 
of which the debtor is made to agree to easy bargains in the sale of crops and 
produce of all kinds, besides tilling the ground and performing other services for 
his creditor, whose position daily becomes more powerful, and the man himself 
more overbearing and exacting. If the victims, driven to desperation, attempt to 
free themselves, the screw is put on, not on the offender alone but on others, which 
process generally results in victory for the Jew. Moreover,’ continued my com- 
panion, ‘ the Jews are notorious horse-stealers, and the depredations committed by 
them in the province of Volhynia especially would seem incredible to a person 
unacquainted with the facts. There have been several cases of lynching Jewish 
horse-stealers by the colonists within the last year or two, and the number of offences 
has much decreased in consequence. If,’ concluded the clergyman, ‘the Jews prove 
more than a match for my poor colonists, whose enemies will not refuse to give 
them credit for industry and temperance, what must he the condition of the Russian 
peasant, idle, intemperate, and weak in character? The Jews’ two great factors in 
dealing with the Russian peasant are vodka (native gin) and a few roubles at a 
pinch, and with these powers he enslayes and uses him for his own ends. Look 
at all the large properties in this province belonging to influential and hereditary 
Russian noblemen. They are with few exceptions rented out to Jews, because the 
proprietors find that they pay higher rents than the Russian tenants. But why 
are they able to pay higher rents? Firstly, because their system is to draw as 
much profit out of the estate as possible within a certain space of time without 
regard to its future impoverishment ; and secondly, because they make the Russian 
peasant work for them almost for nothing. He tills their ground and carts their 
produce and material, all in payment of interest on loans generally contracted in a 
state of intoxication, and for the purpose of obtaining more liquor. This is all 
very deplorable, but, whatever may be the faults of the Jews—and I confess they 
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are not few—they cannot be remedied by violence and plunder such as occurred 
in this city, and no Christian man can for a moment justify such outrages. The 
real source of the evil lies in the mental and moral condition of the masses, and it 
is there where the remedy must be applied.’ 

Such are the views expressed by a person who enjoys the respect and con- 
fidence of both the Christian and Jewish communities of the place where he 
resides, 


Mr. Charles J. Cooke, writing from Kursk to the same journal 
(January 25), says :-— 


Of course it would be monstrous to justify or to defend the cruel attacks on the 
Jews, when so many innocent suffer with the guilty, and no educated man, be he 
Russian or English, will be found to do so; but what I can do is to palliate in some 
degree the offence by explaining the real cause. The Russian peasant, than whom 
no more peaceable and humble being exists, is simple.and illiterate (not more than 
3 or 4 per cent. can read and write), and his very simplicity makes him an easy 
prey to the enterprising and grasping Jewish money-lenders, whose name is legion. 
Harvests have been bad of late in most parts of Russia, and the peasantry have 
been sorely put to it to ward off absolute starvation. The crops have too often 
been soid almost before the corn has appeared above ground, and it would be idle 
to expatiate on the tender mercies of the Jewish usurer, not only in Russia, but all 
the world over. In England there are only about 100,000 Jews, but in Russia 
there are several millions, and in the Israelite centres it is a well-known fact that 
the vast majority of the Russian peasantry are altogether in the hands of thei: 
Jewish neighbours, who seldom scruple to use fair means or foul to grind the last 
copeck out of their miserable prey. It is not very easy for poor people to obtain 
justice even in England, but in Russia it is twice as difficult: hence we must not 
be astonished (however much we may regret it) that the poor ‘ moujik’ has occa- 
sionally recourse to brute force to obtain redress for untold grievances, There is 
hardly a shade of religious fanaticism in all this question ; it is merely the struggle 
of oppressed against oppressors, and in any case we Englishmen, who see so many 
beams in our neighbours’ eyes, had better look a little at home. If Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Cardinal Manning would take a trip to 
Treland and see what an irate crowd of Land Leaguers is capable of doing, then go 
to Sheffield and see how delicately an English mob treats its fellow-citizens of the 
Salvation Army, and finally pass a few weeks in Warsaw, Lemberg, Kiev, or any 
other Jewish centre in Russia, they would see much to diminish their righteous 
indignation, and would then perhaps dispose of a portion of their superabundant 
charity on the wretched peasantry of Russia, 


That the struggle of the Russian peasant against the Jew is the 
struggle of the oppressed against the oppressor, is, then, the conviction 


of at least one eye-witness. 
With these accounts tallies that given by the author of Home 


Life in Germany of the origin of the feeling against the Jews in 
that country :— 


Everywhere the peasant proprietor hates the Jew. In the North and in the 
South, in the East as in the West, one story met the ears of those who would liste: 
to the tale. The land had to be mortgaged to pay family claims ; the owner had 
recourse to the money-lender ; the money-lender naturally extorted what he could : 
the Jew grew fat as the Gentile got lean. A few bad harvests, cattle-plague, o 
potato-disease, and the wretched peasant, clinging with the unreasonable frantic 
love of ‘a faithful animal to his habitat, had in dumb agony to see his farm sold up, 
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his stock disposed of, and the acres he had toiled early and late to redeem and 
watered by the sweat of his stubborn brow, knocked down by the Jewish interloper 
to the highest bidder. By these means (even in old times) the Jew money-lender 
realised large profits on a small outlay; and so common a case was this that both 
the Prussian and Bavarian Governments saw fit to pass some restrictive laws on 
this system of chopping up small farms (‘farm-butchery,’ as the peasant called it) 
and selling them in small allotments. In countries where the forest-lands are 
partly Royal domains and partly the inherited property of the hereditary peasantry, 
the same ruthless foreclosing, the same utter ruin to the unhappy owner, drew the 
attention of both the Government and communal bodies to the pernicious system in 
vogue. The Jew of agricultural districts would know to a nicety the financial 
position of the farmers and peasant proprietors. He would watch and wait and 
bide his time ; lending his victim money in the first instance, then threatening him, 
again stopping that gap; until, working without capital, the owner became a mere 
labourer on his own land, his master exacting work and heavy interest from him, 
and misfortune on misfortune culminated in total ruin, 


In Germany Past and Present, Mr. Baring Gould gives an exactly 
similar picture of the operations of the Jew, who he says is found in 
every village, and whom he describes as ‘ never cultivating land him- 
self, but lying in wait like a spider for the failing bauer.’ 

The oppression which is exercised by unscrupulous cunning is 
not less grinding or less wicked than that which is exercised by force, 
though civilisation, in its present stage, condemns the one as 
barbarous, and allows law to be made the instrument of the other. 
No cruelty, in truth, is more maddening than that of the legal vam- 
pire ; and if he is one of an exclusive race, refusing to intermarry or 
eat with that of the victim, and treating it as unclean, the exaspera- 
tion cannot fail to be increased. We see and pity the sufferings of 
the Jew when the despair of the peasant breaks out in acts of 
violence ; we do not see the sufferings of the peasant when, month 
after month, the fell form of the alien extortioner casts its shadow 
on his threshold, when the harvest, the fruit of his year-long toil, is 
swept away, when, at last, his homestead itself is seized, and he and his 
family are turned out upon the world. Thestrong attachment to the 
land bred of the communal system must make the cup doubly bitter 
in the case of the Russian husbandman. If things go on as 
they are, the suffering will sometimes reach a point at which self- 
complacent philosophy will in vain preach patience to despair. In 
the present instance the endurance of the peasantry appears to have 
broken down under the addition of a bad harvest to extortion, and we 
are told that in some places the movement assumed a character simply 
agrarian, and was directed against landowning nobles and the rich 
generally, as well as against the Jews. 

What has taken place in Southern Russia has taken place also in 
Roumania and the other Danubian provinces. The Roumanian 
atrocities, as they were called, were, like the Russian, not an outbreak 
of religious fanaticism, but a social and agrarian rising against extor- 
tion, with which there also corruption is combined. History always 
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condemns the excesses of Jacqueries, but it sometimes divides the 





blame. 
It is singular that English journals, which excuse and almost 


applaud agrarianism in Ireland, sullied as it is with hideous crimes, 
not only make no excuse for the Russian peasant, but exclude from 
view, in the interest of his oppressor, the main facts of the case. 
Yet the Irish landlord is seldom so unmerciful in his exactions as the 
Jew, and, at all events, he does not systematically demoralise the 
destined victims of his rapacity. 
The complaint of the Russians that the Jew among them is not 
a tiller of the soil or a producer of any kind, but a parasitic sojourner 
feeding by the arts of the money-lender on the fruits of native labour, 
has been verified by the results of Jewish emigration to the United 
States, where the Jews had no sooner landed than it appeared that 
they were utterly incapable of maintaining themselves by agriculture 
or any productive industry, and the desire to ship them back again 
was generally expressed. From Manitoba the same cry comes. But 
in both countries the Russian Jew will no doubt find means of sub- 
sisting after his own fashion, and the picture drawn by the Lutheran 
pastor will have its counterpart on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Two remedies are suggested—the separation of the races, and the 
removal of the restrictions on residence which confine the Jews to 
certain districts, and prevent them from spreading themselves more 
evenly over Russia. The first is difficult on account of the antipathy 
of the Jews to husbandry, which makes them bad colonists for new 
countries, as the Americans who have assigned them land will 
soon discover. The second is pressed upon the Czar in the most 
peremptory language by the Liberalism which is no discerner of 
situations. Possibly this may be the only course; but its perilous 
character and the responsibility which the Russian Government 
would incur in adopting it must be evident not only to the Lutheran 
pastor, whose words have been quoted, but to everyone who looks 
practically at the matter. The Jew not only despoils the Russian 
peasant, but inoculates him with vices which will poison the life- 
blood of the young nation. The Czar has been styled in the columns 
of Hebrew journals ‘a varnished savage misgoverning barbarians.’ 
He is, at any rate, the paternal ruler of a peasantry very ignorant, 
very simple-minded, very open to the wiles of a tempter, and is 
bound, if he can, to preserve his people from demoralisation and 
ruin. The advice given him by the Lutheran pastor is excellent : he 
will best enable the masses to guard their own interests by raising 
their mental condition ; but this is a long process, and one which 
the very presence of the Jews with their gin-shops and other engines 
of corruption tends evidently to defeat. It is, at all events, the Czar’s 
business and not ours. We have our Ireland, our Opium question, 
our South African complications to occupy our attention. The British 
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conscience is like a charwoman—so much engaged in cleaning other 
people’s houses that she has hardly time left to clean her own. 

Vice-Consul Wagstaff, as we have seen, and not he alone, bears 
testimony to the existence in Russia of a better class of Jews, who 
have got the higher commerce and especially the grain trade of 
Southern Russia into their hands. (Consular Despatches, pp. 5, 11.) 
Great service has probably been rendered in this way, so long as the 
commercial activity of the natives remained dormant. But the 
time arrives when the spring of national commerce is repressed 
by the monopoly in the hand of the stranger. The time also 
arrives when national pride begins to suffer at seeing all the high 
places of trade, with the wealth and influence which appertain to 
them, engrossed by an alien and self-isolating race; then jealousy 
arises and trouble begins. This sentiment is different from mere 
envy. You cannot have nationality without national feeling; of 
that fact a Jew ought of all men to be most conscious. Dr. Adler 
quotes the censure passed by a German Professor upon the mani- 
festation of national feeling against Semitic ascendency in Germany. 
But it is not certain that fastidious men of intellect are always the 
fairest judges of popular movements. If the spirit of Erasmus or of 
Goethe had prevailed, some of the best causes in history might have 
gone by default, and intellect itself might still be under the sabre of 
Napoleon or the thumbscrews of the Inquisition. 

An additional proof that the Russians are not actuated by 
religious fanaticism is to be found in the position of the Karaites, a 
small sect of Jews who reject the Talmud, and, though tribal, are- 
not parasitic, but form little communities by themselves. These 
people, who bear the highest character, live in perfect amity with 
the Russians. They take up their parable against the Talmudic- 
Jews, and heap upon them charges, economical and social, which 
we might ascribe to the acrimony of Dissent, were they not supported 
by other evidence, and in some measure by that of Dr. Adler himself, 
whose warnings to his compatriots against covetousness and osten- 
tation have not always been received with applause by the Jewish 
World. Nothing can be more certainly proved by the consent of all 
competent witnesses than that the Russian people, while attached, as 
much by patriotism as by theological preference, to their national 
religion, are tolerant of other creeds, not excepting even Mahome- 
tanism, though with this they have been brought into rude collision. 
As to Germany, which has been the other scene of revolt against 
Semitism, it is the classic land of free thought. 

The presence of Jews in large numbers is felt to be economically 
baneful and socially oppressive ; hence economical and social dis- 
turbance, sometimes embittered by difference of religion. This 
appears to be the true statement of the case. 

To take up again the broken thread of the former discussion, 
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Dr. Adler avers that Judaism is not tribal, that the bond is not race 
but religion, and that the refusal of intermarriage is only the coun- 
terpart of the dislike of mixed marriages felt in some Christian 
churches, less, by the way, in America than in the Old World. 
What Dr. Adler says, no doubt presents itself to his mind as the 
truth and the whole truth. But in what catechism of any other 
communion shall we find such a passage as this? 

Q. What other ordinances has God made to prevent our falling into sin ? 

A, Those which forbid our associating with bad men or intermarrying with 
wicked and idolatrous nations. 

[Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.—Exod. xxiii, 2. 

Neither shalt thou make marriage with them (the nations): thy daughter thou 
shalt not give to his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son.— 
Deut. vii. 3.] 

Q. Is this latter command important ? 

A, Yes, it is of the greatest moment, and the experience of the past has shown 
its importance. 

Q. In what manner ? 
A, Whenever our people have intermarried with other nations, they have fallen 


into their idolatries. 

[But they were mingled among the heathen and learned their works; and they 
served their idols, which were a snare unto them.—Ps, cvi. 34, 35. ] 

Q. Does the law lay much stress upon this precept ? 

A, Yes, we are repeatedly enjoined to keep from admixture of race, and many 
of the laws relating to the soil are referable to this subject.” 

Again :-— 

Q. Are we commanded still to keep ourselves distinct from other nations ? 

A, Assuredly: we may love them as ourselves, help them in their need, and 
labour with them for the good of our fellow-creatures, but we must not intermarry 
with them, lest we should be led away from the law.* 

This surely is not merely the fear of religious inconvenience ; it 
is tribalism, though softened by contact with Christian civilisation. 
Otherwise, how could the law against intermarriage be connected with 
the law concerning the soil? The restriction has its religious aspect, 
no doubt: in tribalism, race is always identified with the service of 
the tribal Deity. In every manual of Jewish doctrine that I can 
find, in the Jewish Prayer Book, in the Jewish Class Book, Israel is 
constantly designated as a separate nation, and this is treated as a 
vital part of the faith. ‘Thou,’ says the Prayer Book, ‘O Eternal, 
our God, who hast made a distinction between things sacred and 
profane; between light and darkness; between Israel and other 
nations; between the seventh day and the six days of labour.’ 
What God can make such a distinction but a tribal God? It is 
true that the duties of the Jew towards the country in which he 
happens to be domiciled are prescribed with unimpeachable correct- 
ness. But a man’s heart cannot belong to two nations; and is it 
not reasonable, when he is trying to sway the councils of the land of 
his domicile, and to sway them in a way which will lead to a great 

2 Jewish School Books,—No. 1. The Lan of Moses: A Catechism of the Jewish 
Religion, by the Rev. A. P. Meades, pp. 68,69. Third Thousand, 
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war, that we should ask which is the paramount object of his alle- 
giance? That words of qualification should be necessary rather 
marks the force of the main precept, which is national separation. 

Mr. Lionel Cohen the other day, in his speech on laying the 
foundation stone of the St. John’s Wood Synagogue, called the syna- 
gogues ‘ the centre, life and soul of the Jewish nation, and the means 
of maintaining the national traditions.’ 

If Judaism is a religion like other religions, why, I ask again, 
does it not proselytize? It did proselytize, as was said before, at 
the epoch when it was on the point of becoming a universal mono- 
theism, and was about, through the higher minds of the Jewish race, 
to give birth to Christianity. 

Is not circumcision a tribal rite? Is not the object, and the 
necessary effect of it, to make the Jewish child feel from infancy, and 
to remind him through life, that he is separated as one of a peculiar 
race from his fellow citizens? In this it is directly opposed to the 
rite of baptism, by which for Christendom it has been superseded. 
It even seems doubtful whether such a seal of anti-social division 
comes, as a matter of principle, within the pale of political toleration. 

The Passover again is as clearly tribal as the Eucharist is uni- 
versal. Still more distinctly, not to say repulsively tribal, is the 
feast of Purim, at which, though the dance of hatred with which it 
used to be celebrated seems to have gone out of fashion, curses are 
still annually heaped, not only on Haman, but on ‘ Zeresh, the wife of 
him who affrighted me ;’ the impalement of Haman’s ten innocent 
sons is recounted in jubilant tones, and thanks are offered to the God 
of the tribe for causing retribution to be made to His people Israel 
from all its oppressors. It is too true that Christian nations have 
sometimes intruded into their religious services expressions of 
political feeling, such as the commemoration of the Gunpowder 
Plot; but every one sees that these were the work of party, and alien 
to the spirit of Christianity, which in fact has got rid of Guy 
Fawkes’ day and the other festivals of hate. 

From the outset, or after a hesitation which only marked the 
effort of disengagement, Christianity has been true to the principle 
that all races are of one blood, children of the same Father, and has 
offered itself alike to all. Whatever may have been its shortcomings 
in other respects, in this respect its record is clear. Its missionaries 
—missionaries of the Greek Church among the rest—have given 
their lives by thousands to the work of bearing the Gospel, with 
perfect brotherhood (no more proselytism of the Gate, but perfect 
brotherhood) to the most barbarous and abject of mankind. 

In truth, I might almost have spared myself the trouble of arguing 
this question, and have left Dr. Adler to pursue the controversy with 
the members of his own community. The Jewish World (Sept. 1) 
says that in describing the bond of Israel as one not of race but of 
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religion, he has given a definition of Judaism which is very dangerous, 
ill-considered, and fraught with consequences which would be startling 
to himself. What is his answer to this? The Jewish World, as we 
have seen, has the authoritative documents apparently on its side. 

Dr. Adler denies that his people look for a Messianic age not of 
universal brotherhood. What he denies I will not affirm; but I 
affirm that if Christianity has borrowed from Judaism it has well 
repaid the loan. He will not deny, for the catechisms and manuals 
already cited would furnish abundant proof, that the hope of Israel, 
be it lively or faint, is a political restoration of the Israelites under a 
king of their own race. Not till their tribal pride is satisfied are 
the Gentiles to be admitted to the knowledge of God, or brought 
within the pale of His kingdom. That they are ever to be the 
equals of the chosen people Dr. Adler does not tell us. The Cate- 
chism says that the political law is only in abeyance, and that 
‘ whenever the Jews return to their own land, and again constitute a 
state, it will have full force,’ the part relating to slavery as well as 
the rest. This is a tribal dream, and whoever dreams it will, to the 
extent of his belief in it, be a less patriotic citizen and a less true 
liegeman of humanity. 

The Law of Moses is to remain unchanged for ever, so Cate- 
chism and Class Book expressly say. But that law, though 
humane and liberal for its day, draws a sharp line of distinction 
between the tribesman and the stranger. It permits the Hebrew to 
take usury of the stranger and to hold him in perpetual bondage. 
No doubt Christian civilisation has exercised its tempering influence 
on the practical observance both of the Mosaic Law and of the 
Talmud. Still, can Dr. Adler assure us that the Jew makes no dis- 
tinction between those who are and those who are not of his tribe ? 
Among the victims of the Jewish money-lender, of the Jewish dram- 
seller, of the Jewish brothel-keeper in Russia, should we be likely 
to find Jews and Jewesses as well as Christians? Would the sin in 
the eyes of the Jewish community be in both cases exactly the same ? 

Those who have given special attention to this curious subject 
observe that the connection of race often shows its superior strength 
by long surviving the religious profession. To its tenacity we owe more 
than one attempt made by writers, ostensibly Christian or non-Jewish, 
to create a sentiment of aristocracy of race in favour of the Jews. 

Again, if Judaism is like other religions, how are we to explain 
its peculiar relations to finance? How is it that the Jews of Southern 
Russia can be described by the Consul-General as habitually using 
their religious connection for the purposes of commercial conspiracy ? 
How is it that we hear now of a Jewish corner in cotton, which has 
disturbed the market and thrown thousands out of work ; now of the 
Jewish ring at Tunis, which supports that Messianic personage 
M. Roustan, and, in conjunction with its confederates, brings on 
the Tunisian people carnage and havoc worse than those of which 
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its compatriots complain in Southern Russia? In connection with 
a recent event we were told that, since the fall of the Italian cities, 
the Jews had formed the great international confederation in finance. 
A singular accompaniment surely of a religious faith ! 

We are speaking not of Jews, many of whom have been com- 
pletely assimilated by Western civilisation, but of Judaism, as a 
religious isolation of race ; and we are asking whether such separa- 
tism is good for humanity, or for the Jews themselves. 

We are sometimes told that it is the means of preserving an 
invaluable hygiene. What is the hygiene, and why should its light 
be thus hidden under a bushel? Why cannot it be communicated 
to humanity at large? Does a Jewish physician withhold its benefit 
from his patients? We find in the Catechism a list of prohibited 
articles of food—blood, certain descriptions of fat, the flesh of beasts 
which do not chew the cud and divide the hoof, that of unclean birds, 
reptiles and creeping things, fish which have not both fins and scales, 
that which is torn by beasts, and a kid sodden in its mother’s milk. 
Glosses upon the last two articles are ‘meat improperly killed,’ and 
‘ meat cooked or mixed with butter.’ These regulations may originally 
have been dictated in part by primitive hygiene, but they are now 
mere survivals of tribalism. So is prohibition of particular portions 
of animals, on the ground of the tribal tradition about Jacob’s sinew. 
The Catechism itself puts as the first reason for observance the 
keeping of Israel ‘separate from idolatrous nations,’ giving health 
only the second place. ‘They have kept us from being lost among 
the nations,’ is a manifestly tribal phrase. For the refusal to eat 
with Gentiles, or to use the same vessels, some sanitary reason would 
probably be put forward, but the real reason is obvious enough. As 
to the superiority of Jewish physique, we are much at the mercy of 
assertion, which is not a little coloured by superstition. The Jews 
have been wealthy, often in spite of outward appearances, and their 
wealth has secured for them the best food. They have managed 
to escape all hard and dangerous work. They multiply, yet not 
faster than the Irish: they adapt themselves to climate, yet not more 
readily than the negro, whose physique is often very fine in North 
America, or the Chinaman, whose working power seems to be the 
same both in the tropics and in the realms of frost. 

Another plea is that separatism keeps up domestic virtue, and 
this, curiously enough, was put forward the other day by a dignitary 
of a Christian church, who must have some difficulty in justifying to 
himself the repudiation of separatism by Christianity. The root of 
domestic virtue, as of moral civilisation, generally is monogamy ; and 
monogamy is not the law either of the Pentateuch or of the Talmud. 
The Sanhedrim called by Napoleon admitted the existence of poly- 
gamy among the Jews in the East, in cases where a man’s fortune 
enabled him to maintain more wives than one. In the West it 
said that the practice had been renounced, not on principle, but from 
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the wish of adopting the customs of this part of the world. Mono- 
gamy has in fact been impressed on Judaism by Christian civilisation ; 
so has the moral and religious equality of the sexes, if indeed it can 
be said that even now this is as completely established among Jews az 
it is among Christians. In the Jewish service the men ejaculate: 
‘Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God! King of the Universe! who hast 
not made me a woman.’ The women say,‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
our God! King of the Universe! who hast made me according to thy 
will.’ Nor does it appear that in communities such as Poland, where 
Judaism is strong, it has raised the national level of virtue, domestic 
or of any other kind; rather it has itself sunk fully down to the 
level of the surrounding population. 

It is a common artifice of controversy to construe a general 
proposition as universal, and then triumph in exceptions. To the 
notion that Judaism was a great source of national prosperity, I 
opposed the evidence of the ethnographical map. But I did not say, 
what no man in his senses would say, that national prosperity was 
always in inverse proportion to the number of Jews. Dr. Adler 
points on one hand to Spain, on the other to Holland. The era of 
Spain’s greatness was after the expulsion of the Jews, and the causes 
of her decline had little or nothing to do with it: they were despot- 
ism, civil and ecclesiastical, the Inquisition, the inordinate growth of 
church property, monasticism with its attendant mendicity, an ex- 
clusive and degenerate aristocracy, the diversion of the national 
energy from regular pursuits to gold-seeking and conquest, the con- 
sequent degradation of industry, the possession of a mass of distant 
dependencies, which, though mistaken for sources of wealth and power, 
drained the life blood of the imperial country. In Holland the 
number of Jews is only 68,000, and they are of the best class, having 
been chiefly refugees from Portugal or Spain. They were not the 
creators of Dutch wealth; the creators of Dutch wealth were the 
mariners, fishermen, and dyke-builders, among whom there was 
probably not a single Jew. Wherever wealth is produced by labour 
there are sure to be money-lenders enough and stock-jobbers too 
many. It is said that a very large proportion of the speculative 
transactions on our Stock Exchange originate with Jews. If the 
number of these transactions were reduced, England would be some- 
what sounder and none the poorer. 

Again, I did not say or dream of saying that Jews were never 
artisans. I cited a Jewish writer, Mr. Samuel (of whom Dr. Adler 
takes no notice), as a witness to the fact that they generally avoid 
manual labour and prefer to live by their wits. This nobody can 
doubt. There are Jewish artisans in Russia who have suffered for 
the sins of their brethren. 

That ecclesiastics in the middle ages were intolerant, and that 
their intolerance extended to Jews as well as to heretics, are facts 
which no opponent of the Church of Rome, not even one so able and 
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learned as Dr. Dollinger, can, by any amount of illustration, render 
more certain or clearer than they are; and it must be admitted that 
a Roman Cardinal and defender of the Syllabus, who inveighs against 
the Greek Christians as the persecutors of the Jews, has rather an 
awkward brief to hold, Talmudic Judaism, in the middle ages, 
was not identical with tolerance; it had not been identical with 
tolerance in the earlier period of its history; it is not identical with 
tolerance now, as the friends of electoral right and unsectarian educa- 
tion know too well. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
every time a synod thundered persecution followed; persecution fol- 
lowed only when the civil power was in accord with the ecclesiastical ; 
and the kings were commonly inclined to protect the Jews, who were 
the instruments and the partners of their fiscal extortion. King John 
protected the Jewry as a limb of Plantagenet tyranny, and if he drew 
a Jew’s teeth, it was not from religious prejudice, but to extract 
the revenue, as a French king, at a time of financial embarrassment, 
might have applied the legal screw to a golden Farmer-General. It 
seems doubtful whether a clear case of a persecution of the Jews on a 
large scale, and from distinctly religious motives, such as were the per- 
secutions of the Albigenses and the Lollards, could be produced 
before the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. The violent anti-Jewish 
movement in the early period of Spanish history, referred to in the 
passage which I quoted from Mrs. Magnus, was very probably con- 
nected with the fear of Moorish invasion then impending, and with 
the belief that the Jews would sympathise with the invader. 

That the Jews were driven to their unpopular trades by feudal 
tyranny which forbade them to own land, is always roundly asserted, 
but the assertion requires qualification. They had shown their 
tendencies in the early days of their dispersion,’ before feudalism 
existed. They came into the feudal kingdoms, and when expelled 
purchased re-admittance, for the purpose of plying those very trades 
to which feudalism is supposed to have driven them, They were not 
forbidden to hold land in England till the end of the reign of Henry 
III, and then evidently for reasons quite distinct from religious 
bigotry. They were doing what they are now doing in Germany, 
Russia, and Roumania—getting all the land into their hands by mort- 
gage or the purchase of rent charges and reducing the cultivators to 
dependence. This would have utterly broken up a feudal kingdom, 
the organisation of which, civil and military, was territorial. The 
feudal landowners were no doubt rough people, and not disposed to be 
robbed of their country by chicane any more than by force. Though 
their legislation may have been harsh, Englishmen cannot be very 


% Dr, Adler seems to think that the special connection of the Jews with the slave 
trade in the early middle ages is a malicious invention of mine. He will find all the 
authorities given by Milman, who has no doubt upon the subject. A Jewish writer 
in an American review the other day was glorying in the fact as a proof of the 
beneficent action of Judaism, 
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hard on them for not allowing the Semite to make himself master of 
England. 

Again, nobody imagined that the Jews alone practised usury in 
the middle ages. I drew attention to the case of the Cahorsins as 
Christians who, by practices the same as those of the Jews, excited 
the same hatred. My argument is, therefore, not affected by the dis- 
covery that there were Christians as well as Jews among those to 
whom St. Edmond’s Abbey had been irregularly got into debt by its 
corrupt officials, even assuming that the debts to the Christians were 
of the same usurious character as those to the Jews. The Jews they 
were that the good Abbot Samson banished as extortioners from his 
little realm. In medieval chronicles Judzus is almost synonymous 
with money-lender. 

Of the crimes of the Crusaders I think I said enough. If Mr. 
Pike, whom Dr. Adler quotes, holds that they were mere brigands, I 
submit that his view of historical character is too narrow. By their 
valour, and by tnat of their successors who fought against the Turk, 
Western civilisation was saved. A Christian clergyman the other 
day, to please the Jews, vilified the soldiers of Christendom in his 
pulpit as ‘rabble Crusaders.’ But he would hardly have liked, as well 
as the Jew would have liked, a Europe of Mahometan conquerors, 
Jew traders, and Christian bondsmen. 

The middle ages, apart from religious fanaticism, were a period 
of semi-barbarism, and at the same time of unsettlement and fermen- 
tation, in which all other classes had their ‘ sorrows’ as well as Israel. 
The serf out of whom the cent. per cent. was ground did not always 
lead a happy life. The Jews, after all, gained the great object of a 
parasitic race, exemption from manual labour, and they had long 
periods of wealth and power, marred only by the hatred of the 
Gentiles, for which they little cared. 

Theological sympathy assumes that the chosen people must have 
been always in the right, and those with whom they quarrelled must 
have been always in the wrong. ‘There is hardly an age,’ said an 
eminent divine the other day, ‘in history, and hardly a civilised 
nation among mankind which has not in some way or other betrayed 
its dislike of Judaism. The Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Persians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Syrians, the Egyptians, have all 
been guilty of crimes against the Hebrews.’ Burke said he could 
not draw an indictment against a nation, but this writer draws 
one against mankind. Is it not just possible that people who be- 
haved as the Jews did to the Samaritans may, when they intruded 
themselves upon other communities, have shown a temper which, 
combined with their tribal exclusiveness and their usurious practices, 
would be a ground of natural dislike? The Greeks were sociable, 
and got on pretty well with all people except the Jews. It does 
not appear that before the Hebrews took to their present habits 
other races behaved particularly ill to them. The Canaanites 
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naturally did not love them, but the Syrians readily traded with 
them, and the Babylonians and Egyptians made alliances with them. 
They could not escape the rolling surge of primeval war and conquest, 
but no dead set appears to have been made against them, and when 
vanquished by their Eastern neighbours they were treated with less 
cruelty than they had themselves shown to the conquered. That 
they were always meek and passive is not true. In the reign of 
Trajan they suddenly rose in Egypt, Cyrene, and Cyprus, and com- 
mitted, according to their own accounts, atrocities which might have 
stamped them as enemies of the human race. 

Dr. Adler is evidently anxious to propitiate Christian orthodoxy 
and to make common cause with it against my heterodoxy. Here 
again, I cannot help suspecting, he is attempting a strategical opera- 
tion which might be regarded with mixed feelings by some of his own 
community. There is a curious contrast between his tone and that of 
another Jewish writer, Mr. Josepb R. Brandon, who in his Thoughts 
on Judaism, published at the same time in America, exults in the 
approaching triumph of Judaism over Christianity, and especially of 
Jewish Secularism (perhaps that is a truer name than Materialism) 
over the Christian fancies about a future life. But Dr. Adler makes me 
more heterodox than I am when he says that I have called the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament a mere boulder of the past. I applied that 
name to Tribalism, for which, I must own, I feel little reverence, 
particularly when it assumes the aspect of a Commercial Ring. The 
Law of Moses and the Old Testament generally are primeval, oriental, 
tribal, Semitic, Hebrew: were they not, the progress of Humanity, 
instead of an education, would have been a miracle. The uncritical 
and indiscriminate use cf them in Christian churches is undermining 
religion, notably in the United States, and ought to be at once dis- 
continued. Such a monument of tribal feeling as the Book of Esther 
ought to be relegated to the student of history or fiction, as the 
case may be. This I affirm. But I know how much nearer to pure 
monotheism the tribal God of the Hebrews was, or at last became, 
than the tribal gods of other nations. I know the comparative 
spirituality of the Hebrew religion, and how, through the higher 
minds of the nation, it was gradually elevated into the school and 
matrix of Christianity. I know, too, what a step in the progress of 
civilisation, in spite of some questionable features, was in its own day 
the Mosaic Law. 

That Law is moral, and, if a divinity works through human effort, 
divine, so long as we regard it historically, so long as we do not take 
it and the Old Testament generally for the final manifestation, the 
immutable’ will of God. But this, as has been said, Jewish books 
ot religion do. The ninth article of the Creed (Class Book, p. 110) 
is, ‘I believe with a perfect faith that this law (the law given to 
Moses by the Almighty) will never be changed ; and that the Creator, 
blessed be his Name, will never give us any other law.’ The explana- 
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tion, which is appended, enforces the Creed, reiterating that ‘the 
law delivered by Moses will never be altered, but must be eternal and 
unchangeable, inasmuch as it emanates from God Himself, whose 
thoughts do not vary like the thoughts of men.’ To which reason and 
humanity reply, without any derogation from the real claims of the 
Mosaic law, that a system founded on such a belief must of necessity, 
when the day of Moses is over, become irrational, inhuman, andimmoral. 

But it is not even with Biblical Judaism, it is with Talmudic 
Judaism that we have to deal. How different the one is from the 
other may be easily seen by reading, even in a translation, a portion 
of the Talmud, by examining Jewish books of devotion, or by perusing 
Old Paths, the work of Dr. Alexander McCaul, an ardent Judzophile, 
who believed that he could regenerate the object of his religious affec- 
tion by leading it back from the New Paths to the Old. It is clear 
that Mr. Deutsch showed remarkable judgment in his selections from 
what Bishop Thirlwall calls the ‘ oceanic nonsense’ of the Rabbinical 
teaching. The sayings of Hillel are morally beautiful; but Hillel 
was a Son of Light, and a precursor of Christianity. Talmudism is 
the matter from which the spirit has soared away, the lees from 
which the wine has been drawn off. It is a recoil, intensified no 
doubt by the perpetual collision with other races, from the Universal 
Brotherhood of the Gospel into a Tribalism of which a writer quoted 
by Milman says that it built up ramparts of hatred as strong as the 
fortresses which had been lost in the Holy Land. It is a recoil from 
the moral liberty of the Gospel into a legalism which buries conscience 
under a mountain of formality, ceremony, and casuistry, often por- 
tentous in their character; which begins the day’s devotion with 
‘ fringes,’ and compounds incense, according to the mystic precepts 
of a score of Rabbis, with a fanciful chemistry of superstition. It 
is a recoil from the spirituality of the Gospel, and the presentation 
of character and of the hope which character enfolds as the chief 
end of man, to a religious philosophy which, dress it in Spinozistic 
phrases as you will, makes the chief end of man consist in the 
pursuit of wealth, as the means of worldly enjoyment. It is a recoil 
from what Mr. Joseph Brandon stigmatises as the ‘ Communism ’ of 
Christianity, to wealth-worship and plutocracy; from the Christian 
sentiment of equality to the pride both of race and of the Rabbi. 

A picture of the modern Jew was given us the other day by the 
Judzophile Renan, in his admirable article on Ecclesiastes. 


Coheleth is, in fact, essentially and par excellence the modern Jew. From him 
to Heinrich Heine there is but a gate to open. When one compares him to Elias, 
to Jeremiah, to Jesus, to John of Gischala, one has some difficulty in understanding 
how the same race could have produced such diverse apparitions. Between him 
and the modern Israelite with whom our great commercial towns have become 
acquainted during the last fifty years, there is a singular resemblance. Wait two 
thousand years more, till Roman pride and barbarian mistrust have alike died out, 
and you will see into what a finished man of the world this son of the prophets, 
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this brother of zealots, the cousin of Christ, will have become transformed ; you 
will see how careless he will show himself of the paradise mankind has accepted 
upon his word ; with what ease he will have accommodated himself to all the folds 
of modern civilisation; with what unconcern he will view all dynastic and feudal 
prejudice; and how frankly he will enjoy a world he has not made, gathe:’ what 
he has not sown, supplant the blockhead who persecutes him, or make himself 
necessary to the fool who despises him. It is for him, you would almost think, 
that Clovis and his Franks fought, that the race of Capet unfolded its policy of 
a thousand years, that Philip Augustus conquered at Bouvines and Condé at 
Rocroi! . . . We have all known him, this practical sage, whom no supernatural 
chimera distracts, and who would give all the dreams of another world for the 
realities of an hour of this; very much opposed to abuses, and yet as far from a 
democrat as possible; wielding a power at once proud and supple; an aristocrat by 
his smooth skin, his neryous susceptibility, and his air of a man who has known 
how to avoid the fatigues of labour, and a bourgeois by his small sympathy with 
physical bravery, and by a certain feeling of inferiority from which his distinction 
does not avail to save him. He who overturned the world by his faith in the 
kingdom of God believes now in wealth only. . . . He has arrived at perfect wisdom, 
and it consists in the peaceable enjoyment of the fruits of his labour, amid works 
of delicate art and images of exhausted pleasure. Surprising confirmation of the 
philosophy of vanity! to upset the world, to crucify a God, to endure all sufferings, 
to insult all tyrants, to overthrow all idols, only to die at last of disease of the 
spinal marrow in a luxurious hotel of the Champs Elysées, comp‘aining of the 
shortness of life and the brevity of pleasure! Vanity of vanities! 


A world transformed into the image of Coheleth would hardly 
suit the Agnostic who has been evolved out of Christianity better 
than it would suit the Christian himself. For the Agnostic who has 
been evolved out of Christianity, though he may have cast off super- 
naturalism and laid aside the Christian’s hope of a personal immor- 
tality, is still in a certain sense a spiritualist ; he is at least an idealist ; 
he devotes himself to the service, though not of God in the Church, 
yet of Humanity; he by no means views political and social questions 
with unconcern; his aim is not personal enjoyment and display, 
but the happiness found in promoting the welfare of the race; he is 
not plutocratic, but the reverse, and if not communistic, holds and 
acts upon the belief that property is a trust. Judaism is a 
compact organisation, a close freemasonry of race and commerce, 
the members of which have an enormous advantage, in a society 
of loose texture, over men who are shifting each for himself; so 
that it is mockery to talk to us of free competition and of letting 
the best win. A Jew of the Coheleth type pursues gain with an 
undivided soul, whereas the soul of the Christian or the Idealist is 
divided; and much of the best Christian and Idealist intellect is 
entirely given to objects quite different from gain or power. In 
this respect, also, the Gentile, instead of starting fair, is handi- 
capped in the race. The age is propitious to the operations of the 
Hebrew: the use of force, as we have said, is by our present civilisa- 
tion forbidden, while the use of unscrupulous cunning is permitted 
and protected by the law. Rob aman on the street, and you will 
go to prison ; fleece a thousand on the Stock Exchange, and you will 
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dwell in a palace with an aristocracy at your feet. The power of 
wealth and of things which wealth can buy isimmense. Stock-jobbing 
is rife, and financial craft, by dealing with the circulating medium, 
transfers to itself, on a large scale, the produce of honest labour. By 
the decay of religious belief the moral sinew of society has for the 
time been weakened, and the strength of resistance to anything which 
assails us on the side of material interest has been proportionately 
reduced. Party divisions present fatal openings for Hebrew Oppor- 
tunism; international quarrels lend themselves to the action of a 
Cosmopolitan Ring, playing off one nation against another for the 
advancement of its special interests and the accomplishment of its 
designs. Our Liberalism is at present in a flaccid state, fancying that 
because it has thrown off the tyranny of kings, its principles bind it 
to a Quaker-like quietism, and forbid it to guard the Commonwealth 
against conspiracy and encroachment: as though it were lawful to 
defend one’s-self against a tiger, but not against a tape-worm. It 
happens, too, that just at this moment two currents of opinion, in 
themselves opposite, unite their forces in favour of Hebrew ascendancy. 
Dr. Adler complains that his cause is exposed to the attack at once 
of the theological and of the anti-theological party. The very reverse 
is the case, as the recent agitation has shown. The Agnostic supports 
Judaism out of hostility to Christianity; the Christian, because he 
most erroneously fancies that he owes to it his religion; the Agnostic 
because there is no God, the Evangelical because the Jews are His 
Chosen People. Thus many things conspire to lift Coheleth into the 
saddle besides the native astuteness of the Semite and the training 
of two thousand years, during which the conditions of his existence 
have been such as must have wonderfully sharpened his wits, and at 
the same time diminished the moral restraints on his free exercise 
of them—at least in all his dealings with the Gentiles. Above all, 
there is the Press—at once the great benefactor and the great peril 
of society at the present day—the anonymous organs of which are 
fearfully liable to fall under the secret influence of moneyed intriguers, 
and to become in their hands the means of fabricating public opinion 
on all questions, political,social, and personal, as well as commercial. 
It is needless to dilate on the fell ascendancy which may thus be 
gained. No one who has not specially inquired can be aware to what 
an extent the Newspaper Press in all countries, as well as the agencies 
for the transmission of intelligence, are becoming Jewish: not only 
are the relations often indirect as well as confidential, but the Jewish 
journalist seems to be fond of assuming a Christian name. In Italy, 
however, the other day, they had a startling revelation of Hebrew in- 
fluence. It is not surprising that even from America should come a 
voice of alarm warning us against the approaching ‘ Conquest of the 
World by the Jews,’ Coheleth no doubt may go far. 

Yet one feels sure that his end will come. All these centuries of 
aspiration and of upward effort, represented in a spiritual literature and 
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symbolised by a spiritual art, are not going to terminate in the 
ascendency of Coheleth. He, like Og the king of Bashan, Sihon 
king of the Amorites, and other powers which have thrown them- 
selves across the path of progress, will be put out of the way, and 
taught, perhaps by some process rougher than philosophy approves, 
that civilisation is not to be made the pedestal or the gambling- 
table of any Self-Chosen People. This is so certain that we may 
reasonably expect Jews of the higher class, Jews of the Moses 
Mendelssohn‘ and Montefiore order, to see that the special gifts 
of their race may be not only devoted to a nobler purpose, but 
even carried to what will in the end be a better market than that of 
Semitic isolation and ascendency. Dr. Adler declares that religion, 
not race, is the bond; religion, then, may be preserved while every- 
thing connected with separation of race is abandoned. This is the 
grand remedy, without which there is further trouble in store. 

I speak of those Jews who have settled permanently in the West, 
and without prejudice to a remedy of another kind which may help 
to lighten the pressure of the existing crisis—the restoration of 
Palestine to Israel. I ventured to advocate this before, and I see 
that it is advocated by a far more powerful voice than mine—that 
of Canon Farrar, who seems to hope that in returning to their 
own land the Jews will revert from the Talmud tothe Bible. It is not 
likely that there would be a great reflux of the tide of Jewish migration 
from the West; one knows the reply of the Hebrew millionnaire to 
somebody who talked to him of returning to Palestine, ‘ pas si béte ;’ 
but there might be a certain reflux from those provinces of Eastern 
Europe in which the growing numbers of the Jews and the gathering 
rage of the native population at the practices by which its substance 
is devoured threaten collisions which no philosophic lecturing will 
avert. If the Turk demurs, there is a fair opportunity for England 
to show her generosity and pay her religious debt, if she thinks she 
owes one, to the Jews. Cyprus is now pretty generally allowed to be 
a white elephant, or worse ; the annexation of it was another instance 
of the liability of practical statesmanship to be duped by historic 
fancies. The island was valuable when it lay not in a dead angle of 
the Mediterranean, but in one full of commercial life, and when 
navies were not too large to be received into its harbours. Let it 
be given back to the Turk, ifthe Turk will give back Palestine to 
the Jew. 

GoLpwin Smita. 


4 Dr, Adler, in no very courteous style, taunts me with ignorance, because I have 
described Nathan der Weise as an imaginary character, whereas he says it is well 
known that the original was Moses Mendelssohn. But he has himself not read all 
that has been recently written on the subject. Nathan der Weise is in fact Lessing 
himself under the gaberdine, perhaps, of his Jewish friend, who was himself at least 
as much a philosopher as a Jew. 
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A LIVERPOOL ADDRESS’ 


Amone@ the documents with which I was favoured in order that I 
might acquaint myself, before coming to speak here, with the origin 
and aims of the Liverpool University College, was a programme of 
our present proceedings, in which I read, I think, that you were to 
have Lord Derby in the chair, and an address from an eminent man 
of science. Lord Derby—who has been just now introducing me to 
you with words prompted by his kindness, and for which I cordially 
thank him—Lord Derby you have. Lord Derby you have, but the 
eminent man of science you have not. You have, in his stead, many 
people would tell you, a nearly worn-out man of letters, with one 
nostrum for practical application, his nostrum of public schools for the 
middle classes; and with a frippery of phrases about sweetness and 
light, seeing things as they really are, knowing the best that has 
been thought and said in the world, which never had very much solid 
meaning, and have now quite lost the gloss and charm of novelty. 

I am sorry for the disappointment of any one who may have come 
here hoping for an eminent man of science, but finds instead of him 
the personage who has just been described. In several important 
points the description does not lack truth. To call a man worn out 
is always, perhaps, invidious and harsh, because in human nature 
there are to the very last such wonderful powers of recovery. And, 
again, to one person a phrase may convey more meaning than it will 
to another. But one does undoubtedly advance in age ; phrases such 
as * sweetness and light’ have undoubtedly been often used by me, and 
have now lost the gloss of novelty ; and the one practical suggestion 
which for years I have been reiterating may be said to be that of 
public schools for the middle classes, 

I wish I could promise to change my old phrases for new ones, 
and to pass from my one practical suggestion to some other. I wish 
[ saw a prospect, that, within the term of life which can yet remain to 
me, phrases such as ‘sweetness and light,’ ‘seeing things as they 
really are,’ were likely to cease to sum up, to my mind, crying needs 
for our nation. I wish that the persistent call for public schools for 
the middle classes might, within the same limits of time, become 
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unnecessary and impertinent. But I fear there is no chance of this hap- 
pening. What has been the burden of my song hitherto, will probably 
have, so far as I can at present see, to be the burden of it till the end. 

I suppose it was because he knew how much I had talked about 
education for the middle classes, that the Principal of your College 
asked me to come and speak at the opening of its session. His name 
revived memories in me of much kindness shown to me and mine in 
former days at Harrow, and I should have been sorry to refuse a 
request of his. But apart from this private motive, any one who has 
been preaching in the wilderness for I know not how many years on 
the need of educating the middle classes, may be glad of an oppor- 
tunity for acknowledging and praising what you have done in Liverpool. 
Your school board and your elementary schools have a reputation so 
high, that you might well be ashamed if your provision for secondary 
or intermediate education were no better than the provision for it in 
many or most towns of England. But yours is better than theirs, 
very much better. In your Collegiate School, and in the schools of 
the Royal Institution, and of your Institute, you have schools pro- 
viding for the education of the middle classes in your city ; schools 
known beyond the bounds of Liverpool itself, schools of good and 
high standing, schools considerable enough to come within the 
influence of public opinion, and which offer sound guarantees for their 
efficiency. I do not know that the provision is entirely sufficient for 
your needs. If it is, then your advantage in comparison with the rest 
of England is still more conspicuous. I should like to extend the 
calculation which, for the purposes of the Education Act, the Govern- 
ment made ; and as we calculated what in each locality was the popu- 
lation requiring elementary schools, and what was the provision of 
proper schools of that kind, so to inquire also what in each locality is 
the population requiring secondary schools, and how far proper 
secondary schools are provided for it. I feel sure that your Collegiate 
School and your Royal Institution and Institute schools would come 
under the denomination of proper secondary schools. But I am not so 
sure that they would be found quite enough for your needs. In any 
case, however, your provision is far more adequate to the need than 
the provision in Englan¢ generally, and you may well be proud of it. 

After secondary schools and their studies come the higher schools 
with university studies. Secondary and higher schools are closely con- 
nected with each other. Without good secondary schools you cannot 
have good universities ; without good universities you cannot have 
good secondary schools. You have a School of Art, you have a School 
of Science. But your direct provision for university studies in Liver- 
pool itself was, until lately, the Queen’s College connected with the 
Liverpool Institute. For twenty-seven years that college has been 
at work ; for a part of that time, as I understand, with day classes, 
latterly with evening classes only. But it has now, in fact, been 
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given up;—that is to say, it has relinquished its name, and it has 
united its classes with the other evening classes of the Institute. I find 
that the council of the College, announcing this in their last report, 
declare: ‘In no instance whatever, in Europe or America, has a 
college of the description of Queen’s College had any material success, 
exeept when supported by endowments sufficient to render the teachers 
practically independent of the fees received from students.’ That is 
water to my mill, as the Germans say; for I have always contended 
for some kind of public institution and endowment for each descrip- 
tion of schools. But forthe present let me pursue my review of what 
you have done for higher schools in Liverpool. 

Well, Queen’s College has been given up, but you have founded 
University College. Four yearsago a town’s meeting was convened to 
consider ‘ the desirability of establishing a College in Liverpool to 
provide such instruction in all the branches of a liberal education as 
will enable residents in the town and neighbourhood to qualify for 
degrees in arts and sciences at some of the existing universities ; and 
at the same time to give such technical instruction as would be of 
immediate service in professional and technical life.’ Your town’s 
meeting unanimously approved the project, and a committee was 
nominated to draw up a scheme for the proposed College. Four 
splendid donations, each of 10,000/., head a subscription list the most 
satisfactory, I think, that I have ever seen, and which now exceeds 
100,000/. For the site and buildings the corporation of Liverpool 
has voted a grant to the College of 30,000/. more. A Royal Charter 
has been obtained, the chairs endowed have been filled, while pro- 
fessors from the distinguished School of Medicine in connection with 
your Royal Infirmary are united in the senate with the newly endowed 
professors and form the medical faculty of the College. In the pre- 
sent year a beginning was made of college-work, with more than five 
hundred students attending the different courses of lectures. It is a 
gratifying, an animating history. 

I am reproached with always harping on the need of public schools 
for the middle classes, and I have owned to you that upon this theme 
I have, in truth, harped a good deal. By public schools I am under- 
stood to mean State-founded, State-paid, and State-regulated schools 
only. Now to State intervention many people in England, and I 
think our Chairman among them, are much disinclined. For my 
part I am not disposed to argue questions of this kind in the abstract. 
I want to see certain things done, and I look around for effective 
means of doing them. When I came back from the Continent, after 
seeing the provision of schools both secondary and higher for the 
middle classes in a country like Germany, I looked attentively at the 
sort of provision made in England, and it naturally occurred to me 
that the State might, to the great benefit of the middle classes, 
organise secondary and higher instruction here, as it has organised it 
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abroad. The difficulty of duly proportioning and co-ordering the 
supply of schools according to the need, can hardly, perhaps, be got 
over without legislative organisation. The difficulty arises, of course, 
in respect to the supply of secondary schools far more than of higher 
schools or universities. The task of providing for secondary instruction 
is a far vaster business than the other. The universities required for 
a country are very few in number compared with the secondary schools 
required. They have to be provided in far smaller number, and at 
the same time they are more in the public eye, than secondary schools ; 
they are more imposing, they have much more in them to engage and 
gratify the pride of founders. The far harder business of providing 
secondary schools is also, therefore, humbler and less attractive. All 
this should be considered before people deny the need or the expediency 
of having recourse to legislation and to the State for organising edu- 
eation for the middle classes. 

But a man must be a fanatic on behalf of State interference—as 
some English people, perhaps, are fanatics in opposition to it—if he 
refuses to accept what meets his wishes in essentials because it does 
not bear a particular brand, and if he will not approve of a school 
as a public school unless the State makes and maintains it. For 
my part, I call a school public if I find it standing in the public eye, 
open to the wholesome influences of public opinion, and affording 
proper guarantees. Your Collegiate School in Liverpool is, I believe, 
what is called a proprietary school. The proprietary system cannot, 
in my opinion, be at all relied upon for producing throughout the 
country the supply of secondary schools needed. I should not myself 
have been disposed beforehand to betake myself to that system for 
supplying the needs of even this one city. But the Collegiate School 
has been established, it exists, it succeeds. It stands in the public 
eye; it feels the wholesome stimulus and the wholesome check of 
public opinion; it gives sufficient guarantees by the character of its 
governors, by the distinction of its teachers, by the work of its scholars. 
Well, then, it is what I call a public school. It is a schoul which the 
State, if the Legislature were to impose on Government the duty of 
seeing that our supply of secondary schools be sufficient as well as our 
supply of elementary schools, might at once recognise as a public 
school, and, taking note of its guarantees, interfere with it no further 
so long as those guarantees were maintained. 

The same with University College. One gets larger and easier, I 
hope, in one’s treatment of questions as one advances in age; that is 
one of the consolations, perhaps, for wearing out. But I am sure that 
I should at no time have hesitated to recognise the claims of this 
College to the title of a public higher school, or have wished for it any 
other mode of creation than that which it has had. I might have 
doubted whether the age of endowment were not passed, whether such 
a splendid subscription list as yours were any longer possible. But to 
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réfuse to be satisfied with an institution like this because it draws its 
main support from the munificence of individuals, and has no grant 
from the State, would never have entered into my head. Oxford and 
Cambridge were created by the munificence of individuals. They 
stand in the public eye, they more and more fee! the pressure of public 
opinion, they afford due guarantees. Therefore they are public higher 
schools. You will do the same and be the same. If we are to desire 
public endowment, you have by the grant of your municipality public 
endowment in that very form in which it is best for schools—in the 
form of local and municipal endowment. A municipal grant proves 
more surely than a State grant that a local want is genuine. I should 
be glad, perhaps, if the State, organising secondary and higher instruc- 
tion, were to assign to institutions such as this and Owens College 
some Regius Professorships, just as I should be glad if it were to assign 
to institutions such as your Collegiate School some bursaries or scholar- 
ships. But this is to be desired for the sake of adding to the 
efficiency of such institutions, and of giving to them a yet more 
honourable standing ; not for the sake of conferring upon them thus, 
for the first time, a public character. You have that already, and 
you do not require an act of the State to give it to you. 

Nay, partisan of State intervention as I am, I will show my candour 
by frankly owning that probably, if you had gone to the State for a 
university, and if you had prevailed, you would have got something 
less good, less useful, than what you have given to yourselves. You 
would have got, probably, an Examining Board, a repetition of the 
London University. If it were not for the increasing width of view, 
that easiness of old age of which I have spoken, if I had still the 
impetuosity and aggressiveness of youth, I should have been apt to 
say, perhaps, as to that London model of a higher school, to you and 
to other people in like case with you: ‘ Save yourselves from this un- 
toward university!’ At present I indulge in no sally of the kind, 
because, with age, one learns to take a larger view of things; and I 
accustom myself to dwell on the high value of some of the degrees of the 
London University, and of the utility, for certain purposes, of others, 
and I regard the London University with great respect. Still, I am 
glad you are what you are, and not a reproduction of the London 
University. Iwill tell youwhy. In the first place, the most valuable 
function of a university or higher school is not to examine for degrees 
or to conferthem. Its far more valuable function is to bring young men 
into personal contact with teachers of high mental gifts and high attain. 
ments, and to raise and form the pupil by that contact. You do not con- 
fer degrees. It does not much matter. You do what is more important. 
By the chairs which you have endowed or are endowing you provide 
for that personal presence and effect of the teacher, that communica- 
tion between him and the learner, which is so desirable. The degrees 
will come, but the training is more than the stamp put upon it. 
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Then I have a second point. Your leanings here seem to me, so 
far as I can judge from the reports and documents which I have been 
reading, to have been hitherto towards the examinations of the London 
University, and principally towards its matriculation examination. 
But this type of matriculation examination is not a good one. A 
matriculation examination may be said to set the standard for the 
condition of culture in which a young man is to be thought ripe for 
passing on from the secondary school to the higher school or university. 
Now, the standard thus set by the matriculation examination of the 
London University is, in my opinion, inadequate. It should be com- 
pared with the standard set by the leaving examination, or examination 
for the certificate of ripeness, enabling a boy on quitting school to enter 
a German university. I will not say that the mathematics, the 
natural philosophy, and the chemistry of the London matriculation 
examination are too much ; I will say only that the Latin and other 
literary matters are far too little. That is, they are far too little for 
a young man who has passed through a proper secondary school, 
though they may be quite enough for a young man from an elementary 
school and evening classes, or a young man from a so-called modern 
or commercial school. The Latin is just the inevitable book or two 
of Cesar De Bello Gallico—not a work to speak much to the young, 
though Cesar as a man is so interesting. And this is all that a boy 
who has passed through a proper secondary school is supposed to know 
of Greek or Latin literature! The thing isridiculous. The Oxford 
and Cambridge local examinations correspond in character with the 
examination in question. But the Oxford and Cambridge local exa- 
minations are not matriculation examinations. They do not give 
admission to the university. Therefore they do not tend to set an 
inadequate standard for the work of secondary schools. I hope that 
you and Owens College, I hope that the new northern University, 
may keep up the standard of teaching, both in the secondary schools 
and in your own colleges, by making the passage examination from 
school to university an adequate one, and adequate in letters as well 
as in mathematics and natural science only. 

But letters must not absorb me on the present occasion. I 
must not forget that this is, in strictness, the opening of the 
annual session of the School of Medicine, now the medical 
faculty of University College. This is properly their day and their 
meeting. To some extent they have sunk themselves in the College, 
and the College owes them a good deal. The zeal of the gentle- 
men of the medical profession in Liverpool for establishing the 
new College, their willingness to unite their own prosperous and 
esteemed School of Medicine with it, have been of signal service, I am 
told, to your institution. We ought to put the medical faculty forward 
on the present occasion, though they do not put themselves forward. 
But in my opinion nothing can be more appropriate and desirable, at 
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the opening of this new College in Liverpool, than to put them and 
some characters of their studies forward. 

Long ago, when I was occupying myself with things which seem 
now muck out of my line, and when I had even thoughts of studying 
medicine, I fell in with two sentences of two eminent men in high 
honour with all surgeons and physicians, which made a deep impres- 
sion upon me, which I carefully wrote down, and have never forgotten. 
One is an exhortation by Sir Astley Cooper to a young student : ‘ That, 
sir, is the way to learn your business; look for yourself, never mind 
what other people may say ; no opinion or theories can interfere with 
information acquired from dissection.’ The other is a saying, more 
brief, of the great John Hunter: ‘ Don’t think; try and be patient.’ 

I cannot easily say for how much light and help I feel myself in- 
debted to those two sentences. Sir Astley Cooper’s words are words to 
stand for ever before the mind of a man setting himself to see things as 
they really are—to stand for ever before his mind to save him from 
doubt and discouragement. And the briefand profound saying of John 
Hunter points to the simplicity of truth, the simplicity with which 
things are seen when they are seen as they really are. We labour at 
words and systems, and fancy that we are labouring at the things for 
the sake of which those exist. But in truth we are often only 
labouring at the artificial and difficult forms under which we choose to 
try to think things, and the things themselves must be seen simply if 
we are to see them at all. 

So through Sir Astley Cooper and John Hunter, and the help 
afforded me by them, I connect the medical faculty with one of my 
maxims, the maxim of seeing things as they really are. I must claim 
the sympathy of the medical faculty with another phrase of mine 
also, the too familiar phrase of sweetness and light; a phrase in 
which they, as I shall show them, are likewise interested, and which 
has great import for this new College. 

~ Lord Jeffrey, visiting Liverpool in 1813 and scanning with those 
sharp eyes of his the place and its inhabitants, seems to have put him- 
self into communication, as I am doing now, with the doctors. He 
asked a most intelligent physician of Liverpool, he tells us, about a 
body of citizens here, the most serious, respectable, and prosperous in 
the town, and this is the extraordinary statement which the physician 
made to him, after practising amongst them, says Lord Jeffrey, for 
twenty years. ‘He informs me that few of the richer sort live to 
be fifty, but die of a sort of atrophy. They eat too much, take little 
exercise, and, above all, have no nervous excitement.’ 

The criticisms of Lord Jeffrey himself, brilliant as he was, are not 
always solid; and perhaps he fascinated his friend the physician, be- 
guiled him somewhat from his sobriety, and made him utter here a 
criticism more startling than solid. Still the physician and Lord 
Jeffrey, when they thus insist upon the bad effects of the want of 
‘nervous excitement,’ as they call it, do touch, I suppose, on what is 
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really the weak point in the life of these great business places of the 
north of England. They touch on the same thing which I meant, 
when not long ago I spoke, in a phrase warmly resented by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, of ‘ the hideousness, the immense ennui,’ of a type of life too 
prevalent both here andin America. [If it is a fact of physiology, that 
health cannot in general be maintained without nervous excitement, 
we must add, I think, that the true and perfect balance of health 
cannot be attained without nervous excitement of divers kinds. 
Money-making is not enough by itself. Industry is not enough by 
itself. Seriousness is not enough by itself. I speak now of the kinds 
of stimulus most in use with people of our race, and above all in 
business communities such as Liverpool. Respectable these kinds of 
stimulus may be, useful they may be, but they are not by themselves 
sufficient. The need in man for intellect and knowledge, his desire 
for beauty, his instinct for society, and for pleasurable and graceful 
forms of society, require to have their stimulus felt also, felt and 
satisfied. You know better than I can, how far adequate provision 
has hitherto been made in Liverpool for all this. But I imagine 
you are by no means satisfied with the sort of stimulus which the 
resources, pleasures, and amusements of this great city, this port and 
passage place of the world, at present afford to your people, and 
above all to the young. You would own that the standard of life, 
as the political economists say, that the standard of life, in respect 
to these sources of stimulation, is at present pitched far too low. Well, 
in establishing this College you are on the way to raise it higher, to 
introduce a better balance of activities. You provide by this College 
a direct stimulus and satisfaction to the need in human nature for 
intellect and knowledge. But you at the same time provide in- 
directly a powerful help to the desire for beauty and to the social 
spirit. For intellectual culture quickens the wish for a proper satis- 
faction to these; and if by means of this College intellectual culture 
becomes a power among you, without doubt it will gradually affect 
and transform the amusements, pleasures, society, even the aspect and 
architecture, of Liverpool. 

The sweetness and amenity of life, then, will probably be increased 
by this College. That will bean indirect product of it; but its direct 
natural product is of higher importance still. This product, if Iam 
to sum it up in one word, is lucidity. Doctors are the natural friends 
of lucidity. At any rate, the most valuable quality which a doctor can 
have is lucidity. Suffer me, therefore, to say, at this solemnity in 
which the medical faculty have so large a share, that if there is a 
word which I should like to plant in your memories, and to leave 
sticking there after I am gone, it is this word lucidity. If I had to 
fix upon the great want at this moment of the three principal nations 
of Europe, I should say that the great want of the French was 
morality, that the great want of the Germans was civil courage, and 
that our own great want was lucidity. Our own want is of course 
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what concerns us the most. People are apt to remark the defects 
which accompany certain qualities, and to think that the qualities 
cannot be desirable because of the defects which they see accom- 
panying them. There is no greater and more salutary lesson for men 
to learn, than that a quality may be accompanied naturally, perhaps, 
by grave dangers, that it may actually present itself accompanied 
by terrible defects, and yet that it may be itself indispensable. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by an example of which we shall 
all readily feel the force. Seriousness is a quality of our nation. 
Perhaps seriousness is always accompanied by certain dangers. But, 
at any rate, many of our French neighbours would say that they find 
our seriousness accompanied by so many false ideas, so much prejudice, 
so much that is disagreeable, that it cannot have the value which we 
attribute to it. And yet we know that it is invaluable. Follow the 
same mode of reasoning as to the quality of lucidity. The French 
have a natural turn for lucidity, as we have a natural turn for 
seriousness. Perhaps a natural turn for lucidity carries with it 
always certain dangers. Be this as it may, it is certain that we see 
in the French, along with their lucidity, a want of seriousness, a want 
of reverence, and other faults, which greatly displease us. Many of 
us are inclined, in consequence, to undervalue their lucidity, or to 
deny that they have it. We are wrong; it exists, as our seriousness 
does ; it is valuable, as our seriousness is valuable. Both the one and 
the other are valuable, and, in the end, indispensable. 

What is lucidity ? It is negatively that the French have it; and 
we will now concern ourselves, therefore, with its negative characters 
only. Negatively, lucidity is the perception of the want of truth 
and validness in notions long current; the perception that they are 
no longer possible, that their time is finished and they can serve us 
no more. All through the last century a prodigious travail for 
lucidity was going forward in France. Its principal agent was a man 
whose name excites generally repulsion in England, Voltaire. Voltaire 
did a great deal of harm in France. But it was not by his lucidity 
that he did harm ; he did it by his want of seriousness, his want of 
reverence, his want of sense for much that is deepest in human nature. 
By his lucidity he did good. Weall of us admire Luther. Conduct 
is three-fourths of life, and a man who works for conduct, therefore, 
works for more than a man who works for intelligence. But, having 
premised this, we may say that the Luther of the eighteenth century 
and of the cultivated classes was Voltaire. As Luther had an antipathy 
to what was immoral, so Voltaire had an antipathy to what was 
absurd. Both had faults—great faults. But both of them made war 
upon the object of their antipathy with such masterly power, with so 
much conviction, so much energy, so much genius, that they carried 
their world with them ;—Luther his Protestant world, and Voltaire 
his French world and the cultivated classes throughout the continent 
of Europe generally. 
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Voltaire had more than the negative lucidity of which we have 
been speaking. With all his faults, he had the conception which we 
have already mentioned, the large and true conception that a number 
and equilibrium of activities is requisite for man. Il faut donner & 
notre ame toutes les formes possibles, is a maxim with him. And 
this maxim he really and truly applied in practice, ‘advancing,’ as 
Michelet finely says, ‘in every direction with a marvellous vigour and with 
that conquering ambition which Vico called mens heroica.’ Neverthe- 
less Voltaire’s signal characteristic is his lucidity, his negative lucidity. 

There was great and free intellectual movement in England at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century; indeed, it was from England 
that the movement passed into France. But our nation had not that 
strong natural bent for lucidity which the French have; its bent was 
towards other things in preference. Our leading thinkers had not 
the genius and passion for lucidity which distinguishes Voltaire. 
In their free enquiry they soon found themselves coming into col- 
lision with a number of established facts, beliefs, conventions. There- 
upon all sorts of practical considerations began to sway them; the 
danger signal went up, they often stopped short, turned their eyes 
another way, or drew down a curtain between themselves and the light. 
‘It seems highly probable, says Voltaire, ‘that nature has made 
thinking a function of the brain, as vegetation is a function of trees ; 
that we think by the brain, just as we walk by the feet. So our 
reason, at least, would lead us to conclude, if the theologians did not 
assure us of the contrary; such, too, was the opinion of Locke, 
but he did not venture to announce it.’ 

The French Revolution came, with its horrors; England grew to 
detest France, and was cut off from the Continent ; did great things, 
gained much, but not in lucidity. The Continent was reopened, the 
century advanced, time and experience brought their lessons, lovers 
of free and clear thought such as the late Mr. John Stuart Mill arose 
amongst us; but one could not say that they have by any means 
founded among us the reign of lucidity. We are fond of boasting 
that in no country in the world do men hold their convictions with so 
much energy as in England. True, but one may also put the propo- 
sition in another shape, and say: ‘In no country in the world is so 
much nonsense so firmly believed.’ Consider that movement of which 
we are hearing so much just now; look at the Salvation Army and 
its operations. You will see numbers, funds, energy, devotedness, 
excitement, conversions—and a complete absence of lucidity. A little 
lucidity would make the whole movement impossible. The move- 
ment takes for granted, as its basis, what is no longer possible or 
receivable ; its adherents proceed, in all they do, upon the assumption 
that this basis is perfectly solid, and neither see that it is not solid, 
nor ever even think of asking themselves whether it is solid or not: 
Or take a very different movement from that of the Salvation 
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Army, a movement of far higher dignity, reach, and import. We 
have all had before our minds lately the long, laborious, devoted; 
influential, pure, pathetic life of Dr. Pusey, which has just ended, 
Many of us have also been reading, in the two lively volumes of that 
acute but not always good-natured rattle, Mr. Mozley, an account of 
that great movement which took from Dr. Pusey its earlier name. 
Of its later stage of Ritualism you have had in this county of 
Lancashire a now celebrated experience. The movement is full of 
interest. It has produced men to be respected, men to be admired, men 
to be loved—produced men of learning, men of genius, men of goodness 
and charm. But can one resist the truth that lucidity would have 
been fatal to it? The movers of all those questions about apostolical 
succession, church, patristic authority, primitive usage, symbolism, 
postures, vestments—questions so passionately debated, and on which 
I will by no means seek to cast ridicule—do they not all begin by 
taking for granted something no longer possible or receivable, build on 
this basis as if it were indubitably solid, and fail to see, that, their 
basis not being solid, all they build upon it is fantastic ? 

I by no means say that negative lucidity is by itself a satisfying 
possession. It is very far indeed from being this. But I say that it 
is inevitable and indispensable, and that it is the condition of all 
serious construction for the future. Without it, at present, a man 
or a nation is intellectually and spiritually all abroad. If we see it 
accompanied in France by much that we shrink from, we should 
reflect that in England it will have influences joined with it which it 
has not in France—the natural seriousness of our people, their 
sense of reverence and respect, their love for the past. Come it 
must; and here, where it has been so late in coming, it will probably 
be for the first time seen to come without danger. 

Capitals are natural centres of mental movement and sources of 
lucidity. And it is natural, too, for the classes with most leisure, 
most freedom, most means of cultivation, most conversance with the 
wide world, to have lucidity, though often they have it not. To 
generate a spirit of lucidity in provincial towns, and among the 
middle classes, bound to a life of much routine and plunged in 
business, is more difficult. Schools and universities—universities 
with serious studies, with disinterested studies, universities con- 
necting these studies the one with the other, and continuing them 
into the years of manhood—are in this case the best agency we can 
use. It may be slow, but it is sure. Such an agency you are now 
going to employ. May this College fulfil all your expectations! 
May your students, in the words which I was quoting just now, 
‘advance in every direction with a marvellous vigour, and with that 
conquering ambition which Vico called mens heroica!’ And among; 
the many good results of this, may one result be the apparition in 
our midst of that indispensable spirit, the spirit of lucidity ! 


MatrHew ARNOLD. 





RAILWAY LABOUR. 


Every large class of human beings has its own peculiar difficulties 
and necessities, and it is well that these should from time to time 
occupy the attention of the whole community in order to awaken 
sympathy for each special body of men. The object of the following 
review is briefly this: to lay before the public a survey of the lives 
of railway men, their work, and their wages. Railway servants as a 
class cannot fail to excite interest, owing to the very responsible 
nature of their occupation; for, at different periods, the lives of 
nearly all the inhabitants of the United Kingdom are held in their 
hands, dependent upon their conscientious fidelity, their implicit 
obedience, their forethought, and their promptitude. But in this 
high-pressure age men have not time to inquire into the detail and 
surrounding circumstances of work extraneous to their own, and are 
apt to be callous as to the manner in which it is performed. I have, 
therefore, thought it advisable to collect together the following 
particulars and to place them before the public in a plain and 
concise form, in order to point out several evils that at present exist 
in the rules that regulate the whole body of railway men, and to 
show where amelioration is needed at the hands of those who have 
the power to make changes, and to improve the condition of the 
men who work on the line. It is, of course, altogether outside the 
scope of this article to suggest what improvements should be made, 
or the way in which they can be brought about. I can merely 
summon facts to show how matters now stand with regard to railway 
servants. I may add, however, that I entirely agree with the men 
themselves in their conviction that they may trust implicitly to the 
railway companies for the ultimate solution of their difficulties, and 
for the redress of the grievances and hardships of which they at 
present very justly complain. 

The history of railways has been extensively written, and people 
are thoroughly acquainted with the number of the companies, their 
capital, revenue, and dividends. The great increase in both traffic 
and receipts that has characterised the railway returns during the 
last two years is made known through a variety of popular sources, 
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and needs no elaborate research into Parliamentary papers or Blue 
Books. I will therefore pass on at once to the matter I have in 
hand, only remarking that the working expenses of the railway 
companies, including all miscellaneous outlay on account of steam- 
boats, harbours, canals, &c., average, at the present time, about 
52 per cent. of their receipts. 

A retrospect of railway employment carries us back to the year 
1825, when the service first had its birth. The gigantic enterprises 
that followed upon the first proof of the success of Stephenson’s 
invention, and the great outlay of capital thus demanded, necessitated 
the formation of corporate monopolies with ramifications as vast in 
some instances as a department of State, and for that reason far too 
large for individual creation or individual control. Such under- 
takings, owing to the complicated nature of their constitution, are 
ever liable to mismanagement. This soon proved to be the case in 
the working of the newly-formed railway companies. The first evil 
that crept in arose from the fact that in early days employment in 
the service could only be obtained by favour and patronage. The 
men supported by individual directors or shareholders, by political 
personages, by clergymen, and sometimes by freighters, were the most 
sure of employment on a railway, and the most certain of preferment 
when in the service—that is, when preferment was possible. A 
majority of engine-drivers and foremen, and also a great number of 
men engaged in the more laborious work at the goods stations in 
large towns, must be excluded from this category; but, in the main, 
men obtained railway employment and promotion by means of favour 
and patronage. Men who now enter the service of railway companies 
have, as a general rule, to begin at the lowest rung of the ladder ; 
they are not appointed as stationmasters, nor inspectors, nor guards, 
nor enginemen, nor signalmen, when first they join. These appoint- 
ments are now, in most instances, the result of selection among appli- 
cants who have served an apprenticeship. Years of special training 
are necessary in order to acquire a thorough knowledge of the detailed 
working of our rapid transport systems. The engine-driver must 
begin as a cleaner; after acquiring an acquaintance with the various 
parts of a locomotive he must serve a long apprenticeship as a fire- 
man in order to gain the knowledge of the working of an engine in 
motion, and of the intricate system of signalling by which the traffic 
is regulated, and to obtain the experience that is necessary to fit a 
man for the responsibility and the emergencies that continually 
arise in handling a machine so complex and powerful. The signal- 
man, also, is obliged to acquire a thorough knowledge of the work 
he has to perform—work needing great skill and constant watch- 
fulness and presence of mind. In like manner the stationmaster, 
the inspector, the guard, the shunter, and the porter, have to be 
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trained to their work, and have to master the system of the labour 
upon which they are employed before they can be counted upon as 
-efficient servants. This being the.case, we see how injurious promo- 
tion by patronage must have been, and how terribly disastrous in its 
results; and we may sincerely congratulate ourselves upon the fact 
that the practice is now growing obsolete. 

The constantly increasing traffic of our railways was not in early 
years met by corresponding appliance and supply on the part of 
directors and managers, who sought rather to carry it on with in- 
sufficient accommodation, rolling stock, and official staff. From 
1866 to 1871 the increased business of railway companies proved out 
of all proportion to the accommodation provided, and this led to 
frequent delays, serious accidents, and excessive overwork of the men. 
Little or no regard was paid to the rights of the employés to rest or 
recreation. The one thing insisted on was that, at whatever cost in 
health or comfort to the workmen, the traffic must be accelerated to 
the utmost, and this at the least possible outlay. At this period 
railway employment may be well described as a system of white 
slavery. The oppression endured by the men, and the sense of 
degradation to which this treatment gave rise, culminated in the 
gravest dissatisfaction that has ever marked the relations of railway 
companies and their servants. So far back as 1865 the men evinced 
symptoms of rebellion against the injustice of their employers; they 
held numerous meetings in which they discussed their grievances, 
and in 1871 all classes of railway servants sent memorials to their 
directors asking for concessions. A controversy, that took place in 
1870, between Mr. Bass, M.P. for Derby, and Mr. Price, the then 
Chairman of the Midland Company, having special reference to the 
hours of duty of enginemen and others on that line, called public 
attention to the oppressive conditions of railway employment. The 
press, too, espoused the cause of the men, while the public at large 
were awakened to a sense of indignation on learning that the di- 
rectors of railways forced upon their servants conditions opposed 
alike to public safety and to the morality and health of the employés. 
Encouraged by the action of the press, the men began to form 
themselves into associations in various parts of the country, and 
during 1871-72 agitations were carried on which led to very favour- 
able results for the men. Concession after concession was made. 
The hours of enginemen and firemen were on some lines redyced 
from twelve to ten per day; on other lines their wages were increased, 
regular promotion practised, and payment for overtime and Sunday 
work awarded. Passenger guards received an increase of wages from 
one to four shillings per week, together with more moderate hours of 
duty. Goods guards on many chief lines obtained sixty hours in 
lieu of eighty-four hours as the limit of the regular week’s work, 
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their rates of wages were increased, and they received just payment 
for overtime, while Sunday ceased to be counted a part of the 
ordinary week. Signalmen came in for great concessions with 
respect to wages, hours of duty, and Sunday work. Shunters were 
most considerately treated in the rearrangement of their terms of 
hiring; while carmen, platelayers, and in fact every grade, gained 
some advantage from the agitation. Sunday duty ceased with most 
men to be a part of the regular week’s duty, and more regard was 
paid by the companies to the right of the railway servants to share 
in the day of rest. Weekly payments were substituted for fort- 
nightly ones. More clothing was given—engine-drivers and others 
exposed to the weather being supplied with the protection of great- 
coats for the first time. Holidays, varying from three to six days 
per annum, were promised to the traffic men as a right. Greater 
courtesy and regard were shown to the men by officers. Greater 
independence was enjoyed by all classes of railway servants, and 
the improvement of their position was manifested in a variety of 
ways. In short, railway men were convinced that great truth lay in 
the advice given to them by a well-known philanthropist—viz. 
that in ‘patient remonstrance and deputations’ lay their remedy 
for overwork. 

Until 1873 the number of accidents to railway servants was an 
unknown quantity. The first returns under the Railways Regulation 
Act of 1871 (those for the year 1872) were then made known by the 
Board of Trade. The number of casualties to men employed by the 
railways disclosed in the Blue Book shocked the public mind, and led 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, the then President of the Board of Trade, to 
address a letter to the companies, seriously remonstrating with them, 
and calling earnest attention to the means of decreasing the accidents. 
Great as was the number owned to, it was felt that the companies, by 
some misunderstanding, had not arrived at the exact truth, and that 
many casualties were not stated. Subsequent inquiries proved this 
to be the case. Mr. Bass publicly denounced the carelessness of the 
companies’ returns; and, with his consent, Mr. Evans, the general 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, called 
upon the Board of Trade to proceed against the Great Western Com- 
pany for the penalties stipulated in the Act of 1871. The Board ex- 
pressed its inability to do so, inasmuch as proceedings must be taken 
within six months of the date of the occurrence of the accident 
omitted. Mr. Evans pointed out that the Board of Trade Returns 
were not made public within six months of the close of the year to 
which they referred, and asked that they should be published monthly. 
The Board so far deferred to this request as to assent to issue them 
quarterly, and this has been done ever since 1874. The Amalgamated 
‘Society of Railway Servants from that date down to the present have 
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never ceased to bring the subject of accidents before the public by 
means of meetings, through the press, by attending inquests, and 
Government inquiries, by evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on Railway Accidentsin 1874-77, and by numerously signed petitions 
to Parliament urging legislative reform for the prevention of accidents. 
At the suggestion of this society a Bill insisting on the use and 
supply of sufficient brake-power, was introduced by Earl De la Warr 
into the House of Lords on the 24th of last February. Another Bill, 
following on the lines of the Mines Regulation Act, is now under con- 
sideration, and will, it is hoped, be brought forward in Parliament at 
no distant period ; this Bill seeks to provide for better inspection by 
4zovernment, and for extended powers of the Board of Trade to en- 
force extension of accommodation, greater space between lines, the 
block system, the repair of lines and of work in unsafe condition, 
better coupling appliances, &c. The subjoined comparison of the 
returns of accidents indicates some reform. 
Servants killed Servants injured 

1874. ° : ° . 788 2,815 

1875. ; - , . 765 3,618 

as 3,986 

es oo. oye en 4,612 

1881 _ . . . ° - 621 2,445 


These figures do not record more than one-third of the non-fatal 
accidents. The gravity of the accidents is shown by the returns of 
the Railway Benevolent Institution—a charity established in May 
1858 for the benefit of railway men and their wives and children. 
This society gives the following list of cases relieved out of its 
Casualty Fund in twelve months, between the 16th of November 1880 
and the 16th of November 1881. The Board of Trade Returns for 
1881 include these figures in its much larger totals: 


Killed by accidents . ° ° ‘ ° « m0 

Injured ‘s 1,983 

Deaths by sickness . ; : - : . 206 
Total . . 2,204. 


Among the causes of death and injurious accidents, the following 
are a few examples: crushed foot, lacerated leg, hand hurt with boil- 
ing tar, squeezed between buffers, killed by fall from engine, back 
contused, run over and killed, loss of eye while at the forge, both legs 
amputated, accident to thumb causing death, neck dislocated, muscle 
of arm ruptured, &c. These are painful proofs of the dangerous 
nature of the work in which railway men are engaged ; and bring be- 
fore us a sad picture of the many necessitous women and children 
who are forced to lament husbands and fathers killed or injured in 
the performance of their duty on the line. 
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The solid benefits which railway servants obtained, both as regards. 
wages and time in 1872-74, have already been pointed out. In 1874 
the men on lines in the Midland and Northern districts secured a re- 
arrangement of hours of a most satisfactory character, and their wages 
were advanced, in some instances, to the extent of 12 or 14 per 
cent. The years 1875-76 were marked by much contentment among 
railway men in consequence of concessions granted to them. From 
the latter year, however, things have not gone on so well. The de- 
pressed state of trade in 1878-79 led the companies to fear a decrease 
of traffic, and consequently they began to lengthen the working hours, 
and to lower the rate of payment for their servants. In many cases 
the agreements of 1872-74 were torn up, wages reduced, and guards, 
engine-drivers, signalmen, &c., sacrificed, in order to economise during 
bad times. Meetings were held by the employés to protest against 
the treatment to which they were subjected, and deputations waited 
upon the directors to seek modifications of the new rules. The com- 
panies, however, in the main held to their expressed determination, 
and down to 1880 nearly all efforts on the part of the men to obtain 
relief proved futile. 

On the 18th of May 1880, a public meeting, attended by 5,000: 
railway men, was held in Exeter Hall with the object of promoting the 
Nine Hours’ Movement. This movement seeks to obtain for railway 
servants proper a concession that is now made to nearly all other 
workmen, viz. a reduction of working hours to nine per day, and the 
week’s work to fifty-four hours. Railway companies, as a rule, respect 
the custom in so far as mechanics are affected, and the object of the 
movement is to extend the privilege to all railway workmen. Over- 
time, or time beyond nine hours in each twenty-four, it is owned, 
cannot always be avoided, and the exigencies of the service may pre- 
vent railway servants from sharing equally with artisans in the 
Saturday half-holiday, and the absolute freedom of Sunday from the 
tax of toil; but an increased strain on the energies of railway men 
should entitle them to an increased rate of wages ; and this principle 
once conceded would operate against excessive overwork, inasmuch as 
it would be more expensive than regular work, and consequently less 
often imposed. Six days of work should constitute a week’s work and 
entitle to a week’s pay. Sunday duty should necessarily be overwork 
and paid for as such; it would not then be needlessly entered upon, 
and thousands whose duties are now computed at seven days to the 
week might be set at liberty. The exact object of the Movement is 
as follows: to limit the duration of ordinary duty for railway men to 
Nine Hours per day, or fifty-four hours per week; and in case of 
signalmen and shunters to eight hours per day, or forty-eight hours 
per week. To obtain an adequate increasing rate of payment for 
overtime and duty in excess of the ordinary day’s duration of nine 
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hours. To secure to every grade payment for Sunday duty as for 
extra duty, and thus to reduce the amount of toil on Sunday. To 
close goods yards at 1.30 p.m. on Saturdays. 

The number of railway’men employed in the United Kingdom, as 
given in Viscount Gordon’s report of 1874, was 274,535, including 
officers, clerks, hotel-servants, steam-boatmen, canal-men, factory- 
operatives, &c., as well as railway servants proper. The latter num- 
bered 140,000; these were engaged in traffic, and included drivers, 
firemen, passenger and goods guards, passenger and goods porters, 
signalmen, shunters, inspectors, permanent-way men, gatemen, &c. 
No return of the railway employés has been made since 1874; but, 
judging from the fact that the mileage open in 1874 was 16,000 
miles, and in 1881 had increased to 17,900 miles, the number of 
railway servants is now probably quite 325,000 persons, of whom 
about 160,000 are railway servants proper. Of these railway servants 
proper, the following are principally the classes in which complaint 
is made of overwork on week days and loss of rest on Sunday: sig- 
nalmen, pointsmen, switchmen, and gatemen; enginemen, firemen, and 
cleaners ; yard foremen and shunters; carmen; gangers, platelayers, 
and packers; head and under passenger guards; goods guards and 
brakesmen ; passenger stationmen, including inspectors, foremen 
porters, and porters; goods stationmen, including inspectors, foremen, 
shippers, checkers, callers-off, loaders, and porters. The rate of pay- 
ment and the hours of work, together with Sunday duty for these 
men, vary greatly upon the different lines ; so, too, do the hours and 
wages of men in different grades upon the same line. Thus, for in- 
stance, the measure of an engineman’s ordinary day’s work on the 
Midland and Brighton lines is ten hours; but on the North British, 
the Manchester, the Sheffield and Lincoln, and the Taff Vale railways, 
the same class of workmen are required to devote twelve hours for an 
ordinary day’s pay. Signalmen are in most places made to work 
twelve hours per day ; passenger guards, eleven or twelve hours per 
day; shunters, thirteen hours per day. The engine-driver of a Sunday 
train receives additional remuneration for his work ; but the guard of 
the same train is unrewarded, because it is assumed that his week’s 
wages cover seven days of labour. The platelayer who on Sunday 
relieves a signalman receives extra pay, but when the signalman per- 
forms Sunday duty it is assumed to be paid for in his regular wages. 

Notwithstanding these differences the following is a proximate 
table of hours and wages, and may be taken as a fair average of the work 
performed and money earned by railway men throughout the United 
Kingdom. The special examples given are not picked cases. They 
were taken this year in a large assembly of railway men, where a man 
of each class specified was requested to state the number of hours he 
was at that time working, and the wages he received. ' 
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Annual 
holiday 


Hours of work 


Class Wages per day ‘Sundays off duty 


Signalmen * catia g, 10, 12 


) 
Pointsmen . ; ol ‘ fe 
- -| 18s, to 30s. (90 
Switchmen . ‘ ‘ bogeahi: 2) | 
! 


Gatemen 


Per Day 10, 12,15; 
Enginemen ” . | 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. { often in- 
Firemen . . | 2s. 9d.to 4s. 6d. { creased to 
| 15, 16,18 . 
Per Week -| Occasionally 

(| 258: to 308.; a 
Passngr. head guards *; er gaa | 10, 15 


_ —— | 20s. to 26s. 


Goods guards* . ; 25s. to 32s. 
Brakesmen * ; ; 18s. to 26s. 


Yard foremen . 26s. to 34s. 
Shunters® . 3 é 18s. to 26s, 








7 0s 95. Js 
Carmen’ . 20s, to 25s, (average) Usually 


Always, ex- 
| cept for e- 
| mergencies 








Platelayers ® f 17s. to 20s. 
eee 8 20s. to +} 10, 103 


Passenger station men, 
including— 
Inspectors ‘ 
Foremen porters 
Parcel porters . 
Platform porters® . 


Two or three days in the year, 





Goods station men, in- 0. _— 
cluding— | ecasionally J 
Inspectors R : 28s. to 35s. 
Shippers . i | 20s. to 28s. 
Checkers “ " ‘ 19s, to 278. | 408. 11 
Callers-otf ‘ , 18s. to 25s. , 
Loaders . ‘ . | 18s, to 25s. 
Porters . é J 16s. to 19s. | 











} 





1 A signalman on the London and North Western Railway states that on his line 
signalmen are divided into three classes: the first class work 8 hours per day in 
three shifts, and have two out of every three Sundays off duty; the second class 
work 10 hours per day, from 6 A.M. to 4 P.M., and have every other Sunday off duty ; 
the third class work 12 hours per day in two shifts, and have every alternate Sunday 
off duty. Their holidays consist of three days during the year. Their wages vary 
from 16s, to 30s. per week. 

2 An engine-driver on the Great Northern Railway is supposed to work 10 hours 
per day; but he says that his hours vary from 12 to 14 hours, and sometimes more, 
per day, and that once he was called upon to work 30 hours at one stretch. He is, 
however, paid for overtime. He has to work two Sundays out of every four, one 
Sunday beginning work at 8.15 A.M. and finishing at 9.15 P.M.; the other Sunday 
commencing at 7 P.M. on Saturday and ending at 5 A.M. on Sunday. No holidays 
are given. His wages are 42s. for a week of six days, and he receives a day and a 
half’s pay for Sunday. His fireman works the same number of hours, and receives 
half the amount of the above wages. 

* A passenger guard on the Great Northern Railway represents that the passenger 


* For remainder of notes see next page, 
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It is not desirable to enter very fully into the duties of railway 
men, for these must necessarily be tedious to the reader. With 
regard to the work of signalmen, engine-drivers,- and guards, how- 
ever, it may be well to point out that the nature of their employment 
is more difficult, and involves a greater mental and physical strain, 
than the work engaged in by the ordinary artisan, while it is also 
very much longer continued. A signalman is often called upon to 
work a stretch of twelve hours (many signalmen work their whole 
number of hours at one stretch), during which he can barely find 
leisure to swallow his food. He has to manage the levers (many are 
extremely heavy), the disc, bell, and single-needle instruments, and 
the line-clear-book. Not only does his work involve great physical 
fatigue, but it is also harassing and anxious to a degree incompre- 
hensible to one who has never been inside a signal box, and who, 
consequently, cannot realise how easily a mistake may occur. The 
signalman knows the terrible results that may follow upon an act of 
carelessness ; and when he is depressed or out of health the verdict 
of manslaughter looms before him. The engine-driver must look 
out for signals, regulate the running of the train, and keep his 
engine under control. He remains standing the whole length of the 
journey, exposed more or less to snow and storm, lightning and 
burning sun; sore feet and rheumatism are frequently the result. 
The guard is obliged to watch the white light or all-right signals, 
the green light or caution signals, and the red light or danger 


guards employed by his company are divided into four classes, and their hours 
average from 8 to 9 per day, with every other Sunday off duty in summer, and an 
extra Sunday occasionally in winter. Their holidays are three days every year. 
The wages for the first class guards are 30s., the second class 283., the third class 25s., 
and the fourth class 22s. for a week of seven days. 

4 A goods guard on the Great Western Railway works on an average 12 hours 
per day, and has one clear Sunday in six off duty. His annual leave consists of 
three days. His wages are 27s. for seven days of labour. 

* A brakesman on the Midland Railway works 10 hours every week ‘day, and 8 
hours usually on Sundays, for which labour he receives 20s. for a week of seven 
days. He has no fixed holidays. 

* A shunter on the South Eastern Railway works from 12 to 14 hours and often 
longer daily, also 18 hours every other Sunday. A head shunter on his line receives 
23s. for a week of seven days, his assistant 20s., and his junior assistant 18s. A yard 
foreman on the same line receives 30s. a week, and works the same number of hours 
asashunter. Their holidays are three days a year. 

7 A carman on the London and South Western Railway works 16 hours daily, and 
receives 25s. per week. He is sometimes obliged to work on Sunday. His holidays 
are three days every year. 

* A platelayer on the Midland Railway receives 19s. per week, and works 9} 
hours daily. He has no work on Sunday, except in case of an accident when the 
permanent-way is damaged and needs repair, and then he is awarded double pay. 
He has no fixed holiday. 

* A porter on the Great Northern Railway receives 18s. 10d. for a week of seven 
days, working one week from 8 A.M. to 9 P.M., another week from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
He has two Sundays off and one on duty. His holidays are three days in the year 
He began with 17s. per week for wages, and he will in time receive 20s, 
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signals ; to regulate the breaks of the slip coaches attached to som 
express and fast trains; and in case of accident to protect the train 
by going back one mile to place detonators on the rails. The day’s 
work of the artisan is 9 hours, and his week’s work 54 hours; the 
day’s work of the railway servant varies from 10 to 12 hours, and 
his week’s work from 60 to 84 hours. The artisan’s 9 hours are 
done regularly in each 24 hours; while the railway servant, owing 
to the exigencies of his occupation, is sometimes called upon to per- 
form two days of work, or 20 to 24 hours, at one stretch, and then he 
is sent off duty for an equal period. The artisan is paid at a greatly 
enhanced rate for time worked on week days over his 9 hours; while 
the railway servant, with some exceptions, is paid at the ordinary 
rate for such time; and on some railways, and in some grades, he is 
not paid at all. The artisan ends his work at two o’clock on Satur- 
day, and resumes duty at seven o ’clock on Monday, after enjoying a 
day and a half of uninterrupted rest; the railway servant’s week is 
often without beginning or ending, and he cannot be said to possess 
one regular day free from toil. 

The evil consequences resulting from the systematic overwork of 
railway men may be summarised as follows: increased mortality 
and ill-health from alleged natural causes, overwork being without 
doubt productive of premature death and premature old age ; loss of 
regular rest and necessary recreation; non-participation in home life, 
and consequent non-fulfilment of the functions of heads of families ; 
loss, wholly or in part, of the rest and privileges of Sunday; de- 
moralisation, the outcome of physical fatigue and exhausted energies. 
Systematic overwork, it will be allowed, is not compatible with 
continued and careful attention to difficult and important duties. 
It produces listlessness, and this adds to the risk of accidents hap- 
pening to both railway servants and passengers; for excessive periods 
of labour cause men to fall asleep at their posts, and force them to 
neglect the constant care and unceasing watchfulness necessary 
in order to insure the safety of their own lives and the lives of the 
public. It cannot, therefore, be doubted that many of the casualties 
on the line are indirectly caused by the demoralisation produced 
among railway men from excessive toil and want of rest. 

A man who works sixteen hours daily, like the carman I have 
referred to, when the strain is over, returns to his family tootired to take 
interest in home matters, too cross to attend to wife or children, only 
fit to drone over the fire, or to creep worn out to bed—again, after 
a few hours of sleep, to be roused, half-rested, with aching body, heavy 
limbs, and jaded spirit, for the renewed performance of a round of 
monotonous toil. Such a man, living at a mile’s distance from his place 
of employment, is roused at five o’clock in the morning, and reaches 
his work by six o’clock, He returns at ten o’clock in the evening, and 
if he goes.straight to bed obtains six hours of sleep. How can the 
habitation of that man be called a ‘ home’? 
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Excessive hours of labour act as a cankerworm to destroy the 
brightest and purest part of life for that man, and for thousands of 
such men as he, since the word ‘home,’ unless it signifies a place 
where people are happy and peaceful, means nothing at all. How 
ean men who are utterly spent be otherwise than morose in manner 
and taciturn in spirit towards their families; burdens to their wives, 
who, from the want of imagination that characterises women in their 
rank of life, often fail to sympathise with their worn-out husbands; 
and nightmares to their children, who only know their fathers as 
beings who sit over the fire, or lie on the bed, stupefied with fatigue ? 

With regard to Sunday labour, entire cessation is not practicable; 
for it is impossible to suspend all railway work on that day. But it 
is much to be deplored that the system of Sunday traffic is being 
gradually increased throughout the country, and that the number of 
goods and excursion trains now run upon Sunday is much larger 
than in former years. First and second class passengers do not travel 
to any great extent upon the day of rest. Third class passengers, 
who now on the whole travel much more than they did formerly, 
crowd the line. Public opinion, it is said, can influence the lower 
classes to remain at home upon the first day of the week, and thus, by 
decreasing the number of Sunday trains, increase the opportunities of 
rest for railway men. The subject of Sunday passenger trains, how- 
ever, is replete with difficulties ; for although since the time of King 
Alfred the Great statutes have been in existence in England for the 
preservation of Sunday as a day of rest, it is impossible to draw a 
hard-and-fast line as to what constitutes rest for the bodies and 
minds of whole classes of men and women. It is true that Sunday 
excursion trains are a great evil, for they carry large numbers of 
rough and unruly people into quiet neighbourhoods, to disturb the 
peace and calm of the inhabitants; and afford opportunities to the 
excursionists for dissipation and over-excitement, owing to the fact 
that the only places of refreshment open on Sunday are, as a rule, 
public-houses, where men and women drink more than they ought. 
At the same time, it is scarcely fair for those who have great oppor- 
tunities for breathing the fresh air, and who enjoy many amusements 
and much recreation on week days, to say that working men should 
remain stationary on Sunday, for with millions Sundays and bank 
holidays are the only days upon which they are free to enjoy sea 
breezes, green. fieldsy.and the faces of absent relations and friends. 
The whole question is one of degree of traffic; and, this being the 
case, probably the railway men have the right on their side when 
they assert that Sunday goods traffic is the great grievance of rail- 
way servants, and the evil which managers and directors ought to 
minimise if not entirely to remove. 

Human beings are so constituted that they need a weekly day of 
test from both bodily and mental labour. This was clearly repre- 

3B2 
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sented by Dr. Farre before a committee of the House of Commons, 
when he was called upon to give evidence in 1832 on the subject of 
the observance of Sunday. ‘I view Sunday,’ he said, ‘as a day of 
compensation for the inadequate restorative power of the body under 
continued labour and excitement. The ordinary exertions of man 
run down the circulation every day of his life ; and the first general 
law of nature which prevents man from destroying himself, is the 
alternating of day with night, that repose may succeed action. But 
although night apparently equalises the circulation well, yet it does 
not. sufficiently restore its balance for the attainment of a long life, 
Hence one day in seven is thrown in as a day of compensation, to 
perfect by its repose the animal system. If preservation of life be 
admitted to be a duty, and premature destruction of it a suicidal act, 
then I would point out that continued diurnal exertion and excite- 
ment is dangerous to man’s animal system, and that relaxation from 
the ordinary cares of life during one day of the week is necessary in 
order to preserve the length of his life, and to ensure for hima 
vigorous old age.’ If the lives of railway men are to be prolonged to 
their natural limit, and if they are to enjoy the blessings of a green 
old age, they must not be cut off from the privilege of Englishmen, 
namely, the national day of rest. 

Railway servants as a class are a brave and faithful set of men, 
and they do great credit to their employers. The discipline to which 
they are subjected strengthens and develops their characters ; and the 
responsible nature of their employment teaches them self-respect. 
Those who know them best can bear testimony to their loyalty towards 
the service, and the confidence which they place in their masters. 
Now that the railway companies are experieneing such unprecedented 
prosperity, and have passed through what the men term ‘ their bad 
time,’ the employés feel assured that they have but to wait patiently 
for a short period and they will then see all their hardships removed. 
To the good-will of the railway companies, and to the sympathy of 
the general public, I desire to commit them, reminding, however, 
both the former and the latter, that the men whose cause I plead 
are impotent to help themselves, since— 


Experience teaches that on every soil 
Those who think must govern those who toil. 


Manrcaret E, Harkness. 
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SUPERSTITION IN ARCADY. 


Tue hero in Mr. Tennygon’s Princess tells us that he suffered all his 
life from an inconvenient hereditary weakness : 


Waking dreams were, more or less, 
An old and strange affection of the house, 


The infirmity was a serious one, and at a critical moment of the 
young prince’s career it entailed upon him consequences which might 
almost be described as humiliating. In the shock of the conflict 
where all was at stake, 


Like a flash the weird affection came ; 

King, camp, and college turned to hollow shows. 
He seemed to move in old memorial tilts 

And, doing battle with forgotten hosts, 

To dream himself the shadow of a dream, 


Whether the Laureate be describing phenomena known to him by his 
own experience I cannot tell, but I myself am only too familiar 
with the ‘ weird affection’ indicated As I wander in my solitary 
rambles past the old haunts of men, long since deserted of inhabi- 
tants, and stop to follow the traces of some ‘ moated grange’ or camp 
or byre, I find myself raising up the dead from their graves, 
and passing them through their paces in wild dance or solemn 
pageantry. I often think that one of the joys of the life hereafter 
will consist in being permitted to project oneself at will into remote 
periods in the past, and to hold converse with primeval man at one 
time, or with Roman or Saxon or Dane at another, and for a while to 
take part in the life of bygone ages. What a curious joy it would 
be, for instance, to hob-a-nob for a season with the pigmies of the 
Meiocene, listening to the clicks of human creatures like unto ‘ bar- 
nacles or apes,’ with pendulous breasts and ‘ foreheads villanous low,’ 
and watch them capering multitudinous round some Mastodon in 
difficulties, or tickling a Deinotherium with a fishbone arrow, or 
jobbing at the eyes of some mammoth floundering in a hole, and 
viciously hacking at him with hatchets of the palolithic type, or 
implements whose manipulation we have lost the trick of ! 
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I shock my grave and orthodox friends sometimes when I timidly 
suggest that it may be part of our bliss in the infinite future to dwell 
upon the infinite past. They will not have it so, and they silently 
condemn me of heresy and other sins. I, however, am wont to 
shelter myself under the broad shield of Dr. Donne, and to say with 
him :— 
There is nothing to convince a man of error, nothing in nature, nothing in 
Scripture, if he believe that he shall know those persons in Heaven whom he knew 
for whom anyone else knew] upon earth. If he conceive soberly that it were a less 
degree of blessedness not to know them than to know them, he is bound to believe 
that he shall know them, for he ts bownd to believe that all that conduces to blessedness 
shall be given him. 


Be this as it may, I find it quite impossible to resist the strong 
yearning, that comes upon me now and then, to speculate upon the 
habits of life and looks and words and thoughts and quarrels and 
loves of the dwellers in Arcadia, whose names and memories have 
quite passed away. There are moments when the desire to question 
and cross-question the vanished dead becomes a passionate longing, 
and this life seems to me to be as prolix as an hour’s sermon, while it 
keeps me from looking, not into the future, but into the past. What 
did he believe, this fellow who fashioned the rude Celt I kick against 
in my walks? That is to me my ‘burning question,’ and it comes 
up again and again as I stand by mighty monoliths, or climb the 
Devil’s Dyke, or prowl by the gaunt ruins of abbey or shrine, or 
finger some coin of a deified emperor—some coin which has been 
worn by the fingers of Roman legionary, and been tossed for a drink, 
or been pitched to a half-starved Briton in payment for ‘ butter and 
eggs and a pound of cheese.’ What did they believe ? I ask—each 
and every of them? How dumb or reticent they all are! 

Did men ever know what they believed? Do they now? At 
what period of our development is it supposed by Mr. Tyler and 
the anthropologists that the religious sentiment exhibits itself? 
What are the conditions favourable for its growth? In what tribes, 
peoples, and languages is it to be met with only in the embryonic 
stage? When is it nascent? When full-grown? What accelerates 
its decline? When I ply the Philistines with these questions, I am 
always met with another: What is religious sentiment? And to 
‘that other I am content to answer: ‘ Hearken, ye Philistines! Ye 
sare they who live in the atmosphere of logic. That is the air ye 
breathe, and out of it ye perish; but beyond the limits of that 
element, and compassing it about with divine embracings, there is a 
subtler ether than ye can apprehend, and to that loftier region ye have 
no power to rise. But there are who dwell not in Gath and know 
not Dagon—who cannot breathe in air that suffices for you, and 
who could not conceive of life passed in the region where your 
limited needs are all supplied. These are not as you are, mere 
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calculating machines. They are like the electric needle, that knows no 
perfect equilibrium ; subject to storms of what men call enthusiasm, or 
something worse ; quivering with inexplicable palpitations of throbbing 
emotion; agonised by aspirations after some unattainable ideal, or un- 
utterable cravings for absorption into the infinite ; able to reason with 
Philistia’s shrewdest or to try a fall with Goliath of Gath, but stretching 
lame hands of faith into the realm ye know not of, and the ether that 
is beyond your ken. What! Shall we strive to tell the blind man 
of things blazing in purple and gold?’ 





I am inclined to believe that among the dwellers in towns senti- 
ment is being slowly crowded out. The townsman’s training and 
associations are very hardening. He has none of the softening 
memories of home which we in Arcadia still cherish. His life has no 
real repose, no solitude, no freshness. His religious emotions are 
rarely appealed to, and, as Miss Cobbe warned us all long ago, his 
moral education is dangerously neglected. Of course he is shrewder 
and much more quick-witted than we in Arcady, but he pays dearly 
for what he has gained. I fear it must be allowed that the masses in 
the towns are, as a rule, destitute of faith in the unseen. In the 
great hives of industry which have come into existence during the 
present century I am told that the men never seem to care about the 
past, and treat with derision any appeal to the lessons of experience. 
History to them is hardly so much asa name. They have nothing 
before their eyes but the factory with its ceaseless roar of wheels, the 
furnace, and the mine. These tell them nothing; they testify only 
of material power—pitiless, heartless, inhuman—a power that goes 
on its way recking as little of the sorrows or joys or lives of toiling 
men and women, as of the raw material that it is for ever turning 
into the manufactured article and belching forth to be exposed for 
sale in the markets of the world. Even when much is attempted, 
and conscientiously attempted, for the operative, the thing done is 
but little, and philanthropy itself seems to work in the same groove 
as the mighty engines that are his gods. You offer your ‘ hands’ 
technical education ; you try and give them tastes; you train the 
eye and hand in a school of design; you hardly attempt anything 
more. As for any appeal to his patriotism or loyalty, a man would be 
looked upon as a visionary to make one. ‘The glories of our blood 
and state’ he has got to regard as shadows, not substantial things. 
Why should he care to know anything of those ages that knew 
nothing ? To him the past is 





. . » Only a scene 
Of degradation, imbecility, 
The record of disgraces best forgotten ; 
A sullen page in human chronicles 

Fit to erase. 
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How can he have any curiosity about the future and his own destiny 
when his imagination is effectually stunted, and is becoming more 
and more relegated to the class of undeveloped faculties that shrivel 
for want of using ? 

In the towns which still contain some ancient monuments, and 
can boast of 4 long antiquity, there may yet be found among the 
working classes some reverence for the old things, and not un- 
frequently some inclination for antiquarian research. I have met 
with many instances of this, and I think I have never known it to 
exist without some development of the religious sentiment. In 
modern art there is an all-pervading paganism that seems to make 
its votaries cynical and selfish. It is curious to notice the kind of 
criticism indulged in by mechanics whom one meets at the exhibitions 
of modern pictures at Liverpool and elsewhere. There is no love in 
it. The men are for ever on the alert to find out something wrong, 
to detect faults, and no more. It is as if the artist and the working- 
man were occupying the old position of wranglers in the School, the 
one maintaining a thesis which it was the other’s business to dis- 
prove. Nego minorem seems to be for ever on the point of being 
uttered by the one, whatever the other may assert. But when people, 
even of small culture, show any taste for the creations of Medizval 
art, they seem to be softened and humbled by it; when they begin to 
realise that living men have toiled and struggled and thought and 
wept and prayed, and suffered for righteousness’ sake, here in this 
very spot, and have left the mark of themselves behind them, the 
next step—and it is an easy one—is to believe that these men are 
living still, and that they will continue to live on. I used to knowa 
young printer at Norwich who was only kept from being an enthu- 
siastic archeologist by the necessity of having to earn his livelihood, 
and who, as it was, spent his leisure hours for years in visiting the 
churches for miles round, and copying inscriptions and getting 
together a queer collection of odds and ends with the stamp of 
antiquity upon them. Another working man I used to meet now and 
then who haunted the cathedral, and whenever he saw a visitor who 
appeared to know what he was about, he would quietly follow him and 
timidly ask for information. He acquired a large number of odd 
pieces of information in this way, which surprised one all the more 
when they were shyly produced from the lumber-room of a mind 
by no means well trained or well stored. ‘I don’t mind so much 
being wrong sometimes,’ he said to me one day, ‘at least not before 
you, sir, because you know I do so love this place. Don’t you think, 
sir, it must have been inspired? Look up there, sir, please. There’s 
an image’ [he frequently used the word]; ‘I’m sure it’s like some- 
body that used to be here once. I think it must have been one of 
the Cellarers, sir. I feel as if he were looking at me sometimes. 
Can I find out the names of the Cellarers, sir?’ There was no earthly 
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reason why the ugly piece of Norman sculpture he pointed to should 
be supposed to be like anybody except Pan or Silenus; but poor W. 
had heard some one casually speak of the Cellarer as an officer of the 
monastery, and he had brooded over the subject and begun to con- 
struct Cellarers and to commune with them. 

As a rule, however, the mechanic of the towns is a Sadducee. He 
saw every house in his street built from basement to roof. There 
there are no old closets, dim passages, and cranky holes and corners; 
no gruesome sounds disturb his sleep; the owls never hoot near his 
windows, nor crickets turn out to look at him, chirrup and vanish. 
He does not know what the death-watch means. - The long darkness 
of the winter night is illumined by the gas-lamp, or it may be by the 
electric light, that dispels all secrecy, all mystery. Policeman X. 
tramps by on his beat outside, and on this side or on that of the crazy 
brick partition which serves as party wall, his neighbours’ snores 
trumpet loud and deep with hideous monotony. How different are 
the conditions of Arcadian life! When a man has to walk two or 
three miles from his work, ‘in the hush of the moonless night,’ 
weary, wet, and hungry, through lonely by-paths, across ridgeway 
plantations, furze brakes, and short cuts, where he is liable to be 
warned off as a trespasser any day, it would be strange indeed if he 
did not meet with scares as the years go by. If his imagination be 
never so dull, the old traditions, handed down from ages past it may 
be, come in to help him. He thinks it would be impious to doubt 
that disembodied spirits still hover about the scenes of their earthly 
pilgrimage. Sometimes he tells you he gnaws they du, but if you 
press him he looks nervous and holds his peace, trembling to tell of 
the untellable. Sometimes he assures you that ‘there’s lots on ’em 
has seen old Grobey,’ and you are assured that old Grobey used to 
walk. Of course everybody knows that it’s an awful thing for a dead 
man to walk. ‘* Blessee, I shouldn’t like to walk, I shouldn’t, same 
as him as used to be in the coach road.’ 

The coach road is a narrow old road where two carts can 
hardly pass one another, with high banks and sharp turns, and it is 
haunted. There is a spectral coach that is said to frequent this 
appalling lane. Who the restless spirit may be none can tell, or how 
long he has been travelling about in his weird conveyance ; but that 
he has been long a wanderer in his coach, which ever and anon 
appears among us, none would be so perverse as to question. Indeed 
the phantom coach travels far and wide through Norfolk, and stops 
at people’s houses in the dead of the night. An unseen hand lets 
down the steps, the horses champ their bits and snort, the carriage 
door is slammed, and the thing moves off; but when people prepare 
to let in the unexpected visitor with kindly weleome—lo! there is 
nothing. The coach has gone! There are a dozen living men who 
most positively affirm that they have had a visit from the coach. On 
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one occasion my informant, who lived in a lonely old farmhouse, saw 
the flash of the coach-lamps and heard the champing of the bits. 
He opened his bedroom window and called out, but, receiving no 
answer, he went down to the front door. The night was calm 
and still; the stars were shining; but there was neither voice nor 
any that answered, nor any that regarded. 

No particular harm seems to come to such as receive these 
nocturnal visits, but it is the prevalent belief that the occupant of 
the coach is condemned to walk like the wandering Jew. Presumably 
he would prefer to ride on in his chariot undisturbed. But no. He 
is turned out to pace the earth, which peradventure he has polluted 
with some ghastly crime, and walk he must till the coach comes to 
pick him up at some appointed spot. Then it is thought he has 
another term of ‘ vehicular traffic.’ 

A coachy Sisyphus, condemned to everlasting alternations of being 
dropped and picked up again by an infernal chariot with snorting 
horses and flashing lamps, must have a very, very hard time of it. 

This dreadful equipage seems to have some connection with an 
old house, the traces of which were obliterated when the railway 
invaded us. It is a curious feature of the story that the high road 
along which the mail used to travel in the good old times passes at 
some distance from the haunted way which was certainly called the 
coach road some generations back, and I have a suspicion that the 
fact of no phantom having been seen of late on the coach road itself 
—though they tell me it has been seen by ‘scores on ’em’ elsewhere 
—may be accounted for ; it is a matter of history that, some thirty years 
ago, the present Lord Dudley drove a carriage and four along the coach 
road, and, to the amazement and perplexity of mankind, did not perish 
intheattempt. Since then the ghostly Automedon, shamed at being 
so manifestly outdone, has retired from this part of the scene of his 
former charioteering. 

People who have lived all their lives in the streets have very little 
notion of the length of time that an agricultural labourer spends in 
complete solitude, or of the effect which this isolation produces upon 
him. The horse-keeper and yard man are never alone; the animals 
are always about them, and acquire a friendly confidence in their 
keepers amounting in some cases almost to personal affection. But 
the ordinary labourer, on a job of hedging or ditching, will be whole 
days without exchanging a word with a fellow-creature. If he live 
at some distance from his work, he carries his dinner with him in the 
morning, and when he thinks the time has come for his meal he 
slowly consumes it in the corner of a field, chewing the cud of medita- 
tion when he has no more victuals to employ himself upon. Once a 
day, perhaps, the farmer comes round to inspect him, and as often as 
not says nothing, for as a class farmers are not given to talk much 
with their labourers nowadays; the relations between them have 
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become sadly ‘strained,’ and the old cordiality is in many districts 
deplorably on the wane. If you are trudging along in the drizzle 
or the shower during the late autumn, you are pretty sure to 
come upon a lonely labourer who has knocked off a bit, driven from 
his task by the rain. You find him meekly huddling under the 
shelter of a bank or bush, and doing nothing, nothing, nothing. The 
hours roll on, and the light gets less and less, and at last he shambles 
homewards. What has he been thinking about all the time? .. . 

I remember being much struck while reading the experience of 
an educated gentleman who had passed a year or two in Australia, 
had had bad luck, and been reduced to keep sheep in outlying 
stations far away from human habitations. He said that the best 
shepherds in the interior, the men who had been years roaming about 
the vast solitudes, were always more or less mad; and on those rare 
occasions when a traveller crossed their paths they seemed to be in 
doubt whether he were a reality or only a creation of their own 
brains. We are a long way as yet from this stage in Arcadia, but 
it would not be difficult to find instances of this tendency to people 
the solitudes with phantoms, and give them form and substance. The 
teaching of the country meeting-houses and of the camp meetings gives 
a powerful stimulus to it, and indeed greatly intensifies the peasant’s 
absorbing faith in the unseen world. 

Of all the mistakes that country clergymen make—and we 
are none of us infallible, ‘not even the youngest’—the greatest 
appears to me to be the mistake of obstinately refusing to know 
anything about the inner life and religious practices of the sectaries 
at their own doors. I do not believe there is one clergyman in a 
thousand who has ever attended,a camp meeting or been present at a 
‘conventicle’ in his life. Sure Iam that the immense majority of 
my clerical brethren know no more about the teaching and practice 
which they denounce than they do about the rites of Cybele. And 
yet I am most firmly persuaded that it is impossible for us to under- 
stand the agricultural labourers, unless we set ourselves humbly and 
earnestly to study the phenomena of their religious life and worship 
—theirs, I say, for, unhappily, it is not ours. 

Of course if a man entrenches himself behind the assumption 
that there is no good outside the four walls of his parish church, and 
that extravagance, grotesqueness, communism, and immorality are 
the inevitable outcome of every gathering at which the labourers are 
allowed to have their say without a parson to keep them in order, it 
is waste time to try and convince him to the contrary; you can never 
get behind a man’s axioms, however foolish they may be. But if we 
want to know how things are really going on with those who<den’t 
hold’ with us, as they say, we must come down from-tir lofty self- 
complacency and make up our minds to feel yf uncomfort- 
able at times, while stooping to learn of those whom we would prefer 
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to teach. ‘ Listeners hear no good of themselves,’ was the cld saw, 
and I fear we shall find it true enough if we drop in at the roadside 
chapels or find our way into the camp meeting. We may hear broad 
hints directed against ourselves—find our sense of the fitness of 
things shocked by bitter words and insinuations, cruel and unde- 
served ; we may be outraged by indelicacy and utterances bordering 
on the profane; sometimes, too, we shall be brought into very 
awkward positions, from which it will be hard to escape with dignity 
or even without humiliation; but all this is not the rule. As a rule, 
we shall be welcome, and heartily welcome; and if we can stoop to 
learn of others, we shall find that there are those outside the pale of 
the Church who have something to teach us. 

I love my own way as much as most men do; I am of opinion 
that whoever differs from me must be wrong. I believe that the 
fellow who denounces me as a hireling, a false prophet, a dumb dog, 
or a snake in the grass, must necessarily be an ill-conditioned 
fanatic; and that they who turn aside to attend a Ranters’ Love- 
feast when I am preaching one of my very best sermons must be 
wrong in the head, and perhaps too wrong in the heart. But I cannot 
shut my eyes to some facts which are painfully patent, and which 
it is vain to attempt to keep out of sight of others who are no more 
blind than I am. 

Explain it how we will, and draw our inferences as we choose, there 
is no denying it that in hundreds of parishes in England the stuffy little 
chapel by the wayside has been the only place where for many a long 
day the very existence of religious emotion has been recognised; the 
only place in which the yearnings of the soul and its strong cryings and 
tears have been allowed to express themselves in the language of the 
moment unfettered by rigid forms ; the only place where the agonised 
conscience has been encouraged and invited to rid itself of its sore 
burden by confession, and comforted by at least the semblance of 
sympathy ; the only place where the peasantry have enjoyed the free 
expression of their opinions, and where, under an organisation elabo- 
rated with extraordinary sagacity, they have kept up a school of music, 
literature, and politics, self-supporting and unaided by dole or sub- 
sidy——above all, a school of eloquence, in which the lowliest has 
become familiarised with the ordinary rules of debate, and has been 
trained to express himself with directness, vigour, and fluency. What 
the Society of Jesus was among the more cultured classes in the six- 
teenth century, what the Friars were to the masses in the towns 
during the thirteenth, that the Primitive Methodists are in a fair 
way of becoming among the labouring classes in East Anglia in our 
own time; what they may develop into in the sequel is another 
question with which I am not immediately concerned. 
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Nothing can be said to be more distinctive of the teaching of the 
Meetingers in Arcadia than their continual appeal to the spiritual 
experiences of their members. These are often striking and sug- 
gestive. The general impression left upon me is that the speakers 
tell their stories in good faith, never doubting the reality of the sights 
and sounds they make so much of. Naturally one story leads to 
another, and it is inevitable that there should be occasionally some 
imposture, some fabrication, and now and then it may be downright 
lying; but it is impossible to entertain any suspicion of the deep 
sincerity of many who detail their experiences. ‘Three times I’ve 
felt it; twice I’ve seen it,’ said one speaker, his voice dropping low 
in awe and amazement, the pupils of his eyes dilated as though some 
dread vision were present before him; ‘I can’t tell what it was, 
I can’t tell how it was. There was a light as blazed, and I tell you 
I saw it, as sure as I’m a living man; and I know’d it was the Lord, 
and I’ve felt it since, I have, I know I have. Talk to me of not 
believing as I’m saved—you might as well try and prove to me as 
this ain’t a cart, and I ain’t a standing in it!’ 

Among some of the Meetingers' there is not only a firm belief 
in the direct personal revelations I have alluded to, but almost as 
firm a faith in the interference of angels with the affairs of man. 
The demonology I was quite prepared for, the angelology has a little 
surprised me. Atacamp meeting at Clitor last year one of the orators 
dwelt at some length upon the ministry of angels, warning us not to 
trust too much in them. ‘Don’t you go a leanin’ on the angels; 
they’ve got quite enow to du to fight the devil for ye, and they du it. 
But if ye want grace, they ain’t the ones to gi’ it ye; they want it 
theyselves, or they’ll fall again same as the biggest on ’em did long 
afore we was born!’ There was a general cry of approval—‘ Halle- 
lujah! That’s so! Bless the Lord!’ 

The Arcadian swain finds a great fascination in all these appeals 
to his imagination ; the stories come back upon him and lift him out 
of himself. He speculates upon the wonders of the unseen world 
and its denizens. What were those sights and sounds which the 
more privileged of the elect have been blessed with? Will they ever 
come tohim? Perhaps; who knows ? 

Not unfrequently the labourer sleeps in the daytime, and, much 
more frequently than is usually supposed, he dreams. Dreams play 
an important part in Arcadian experiences. ‘I’m a wonder to forget 
things now,’ said Joe Bickers to me the other day; ‘but, bless the 
Lord, I dream all over the country. Ah! that I du too. Why 


1 Ifind myself driven to use a word which I sincerely hope none of my readers 
will take offence at. It really is the common word in Arcadia for indicating those 
who attend the Nonconformist chapels. In East Anglia the immense majority of 
these are Primitive Methodists, or, as they usually call themselves, Primit-tives. 
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I think nothing o’ goin’ off fifty mile-where F used to be when I was 
a buoy, and I see em all same as ever. She don’t like it, she don’t. 
Night afore last she wouldn’t have it ’cause I was a laughing and 
singing right loud ; so she woke me up, but I was off again, and I 
dreamt ever such a way off!’ Under religious excitement this 
dreaming is pretty sure to take the form of visions of angels or evil 
spirits, and the waking vision or the nightmare becomes hopelessly 
confounded with what the dreamer has heard, felt, imagined, or 
remembered. 

Then, too, a man or woman who can boast of an ecstasy becomes 
at once a personage. ‘To find the Lord’ is to be lifted up to a dis- 
tinctly higher level than that on which the outer barbarians stand :— 


Adventante dea, Procul, O procul este profani, 
Conclamat vates. 


Thus he who has a hankering to be admitted to the inner circle 
unconsciously surrenders himself to motives, whose cumulative force he 
cannot estimate, and these act in accord with the subtler processes 
which religious sentiment awakens. Once ‘enlightened,’ a man is 
apt to give the reins to his fancy, and his experiences are not likely 
to get less picturesque as he goes on! Moreover, these experiences 
almost invariably revert to the solitary moments when none was nigh 
to hear or see or bear witness. ‘I was along time before I found 
religion,’ said Giles Rozier to me, ‘and I don’t know as ever I was 
worse tried than when once I thought I’d found the Lord, and 
hadn’t!’ I couldn’t help smiling kindly, and his honest face 
responded with a broad grin, for Giles loves a joke as well as anyone. 
*T’ll tell ’ee how ’twas: I was at work on that there farm, and I’d 
been exercised a matter o’ six months or more, and I kinder seemed 
to hear the voices sayin’ to me, “ Never you mind, Giles, you keep 
on; you must tarry, you must keep on a tarrying!” And one day, 
at dinner time—I’d had my dinner, and I was sitting with my legs 
in a dry ditch—and somehow it came upon me as I was losing my 
chance like, and I went down to the bottom o’ that ditch—it’s been 
filled up these twenty years and more—and I was carried along in 
prayer, and I was all for looking upwards; and I heerd a rushling, 
and I looked down’ards again, and there stood a woman, and I never 
know’d what folks meant by their heart beating till that moment, for 
I thought all manner o’ things! But I was soon brought up, for she 
began upon me right sharp: “You young fool,” says she, “ ha’ you 
got nothing better to du nor hollering out them prayers when you'd 
ought to be fying? out your master’s ditch ? We don’t want no such 
men as you, and you'd best be off, you had. You ain’t no good for 
nothing, only preaching to the crows, you ain’t. You’d du for that 


? East-Anglian for ‘ cleansing.’ 
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wi’ your hollering!” So she went off, and told her husband when he 
came home, and I had to go.’ 

It is, however, when we pass from the region of the beneficent 
and the benign to that where persons and powers, harmful and 
malignant, exercise their influence that we find the actual Maniche- 
ism, so widespread in Arcadia, most apparent. There is sometimes 
little faith in God, and less in the existence of blessed spirits who can 
help the sons of earth; but I never yet met, and I am not sure that 
I ever heard of man or woman in Arcadia who did not believe in the 
devil and his angels. At Crayton, a parish which, like many another 
in East Anglia, seems to have burst into fragments, and by the force 
of some strange explosion to have had its inhabitants driven out into 
half-a-dozen diminutive hamlets, all of them a mile or so from the 
church, a new vicar was appointed some five years ago; he was a good 
man, but emphatically a townsman, and one of those worthy persons 
who rarely spoke of God, though very frequently of ‘ Providence.’ 
One of his earliest pastoral visits was a visit of condolence to a small 
farmer who had lost his wife and been left desolate and alone. The 
good vicar spake such comfort as he could, and more than once 
insisted on the obvious truth that the ordering of ‘Divine Provi- 
dence’ must not be murmured at, and that *‘ Providence’ must needs 
be submitted to with resignation. The sorrowing farmer listened 
patiently and silently for some minutes. At last he could refrain no 
longer, but he opened his mouth and spoke, saying, ‘ That’s right 
enef, that es! There ain’t no use a gainsayin’ on it ; but semhow that 
there Old Providence hev been‘agin me all along, he hev! Whoi, last 
year he mos’ spailt my taters, and the year afore that he kinder did for 
my tunnips, and now he’s been and got hold o’ my missus! But,’ he 
added, with a burst of heroic faith and devout assurance, ‘ I reckon as 
there’s One abev as’ll put a stopper on haif ’a go too fur!’ Ahriman 
had had his way too long, but Ormuzd would triumph in the end! 

So universally prevalent is the belief in ‘old Providence’ and his 
cruel machinations, that I have heard it positively affirmed that 
‘there is not a parish in Norfolk without its wise woman.’ This is 
certainly an exaggeration, but it is beyond question that there are 
very few parishes in Arcadia where you could not find some one who 
has consulted the ‘wise woman’ or the ‘cunning man.’ There are 
countless stories which may be collected by those who know how to 
set about it, which go to prove this; but the people are a great deal 
too wary to open out to ‘our own correspondent’ if he should come 
down on a voyage of discovery. Idle curiosity they are quite shrewd 
enough to detect and to deal with in their own way. I was very 
much amused some time ago as I dropped into one of the cottages 
with a gentleman of the press, who, on the alert as usual, was for 
improving the occasion. Old Huggins became at once hard of hear- 
ing, crouched over the smouldering fire, looked the picture of 
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abject poverty and more abject stupidity, and had grown twenty 
years older in five minutes. My voluble friend, who was present only 
on sufferance, gave the reins to his eloquence. ‘ Never see such a 
gentleman,’ said Huggins to me next day, with a cunning twinkle of 
his eye. ‘ He talkt that hard as the handle o’ the door’s been loose 
ever since! But, Lor! who was a going to understand him? 
twarn’t likely!’ ‘Made you deaf, Huggins, didn’t he?’ ‘Oh! 
ah!’ said Huggins, and I think I saw his sides shaking. 

No one in Arcadia could have given us so curious a collection of 
stories of witchcraft in these parts as our admirable Crichton, the late 
coroner for the Duchy of Lancaster, who in his best days seemed to 
have a special gift for anything and everything that he put his hand 
to. His versatility, his cultivated tastes, his perfect simplicity and 
uprightness of character, and his remarkable conversational powers, 
procured for him a joyous welcome wherever his pleasant voice was 
heard, and made him the depositary of many a strange secret which 
will die with him. In the days that are coming, Arcadia will never 
be able to keep within her borders such a man of genius as Mr, 
Charles Wright, of Dereham. The horrible attraction of London and 
the other great centres of population, which tend to absorb into their 
mass all the men of talent and force whom the country towns may 
happen to train, will be quite too potent in the future to allow any- 
thing but mediocrity to survive among us, and in another generation 
or two, people who hear of the Arcadia of their grandfathers will 
smile a smile of bland incredulity at the notion of a country lawyer 
ever having been a refined and accomplished gentleman, or a country 
parson a man of learning and a scholar. 

From the inexhaustible reminiscences of Mr. Wright I may be 
permitted to give one story, which I shall take the liberty of 
relating as though he were the spokesman, though I am doing him a 
grave injustice by substituting for his style and manner my own 
feeble reproduction. 

‘In the summer of 18— I was summoned to inquire into the 
death of an old woman who had been found dead in her bed at Cray- 
ford. There was no suspicion of any unfair play, but the require- 
ments of the law had to be complied with, and I summoned a jury as 
a matter of course. Proceeding to inspect the body as usual, I 
turned down the sheet that covered the face, and noticed a thin cord 
tied round the dead woman’s neck. ‘ What’s this?” I asked, some- 
what startled. The husband of the deceased—a good specimen of the 
cool phlegmatic Norfolk peasant—answered slowly, “ Them are her 
charms!” My expression of mingled indignation and disgust seemed 
to perplex the man; nor were the jurymen at all less surprised at 
what appeared to them to be wholly gratuitous displeasure. On 
making further inquiries, I elicited the following curious facts, which 
may be better put in the language of the witness himself :— 
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* You see, sir, as my wife she were allus an ailin’ woman, an’ 


doctors’ stuff did her no manner o’ good, and she’d giv’ it over; an’ a 
year or two ago she says to me, ‘Joe,’ she says, ‘ you mun’ go toa 
cunnin’ man for me, him at Shawby as they du talk as surprisin’,’ 
So I took a day an’ I went, and I found him out, and I tould him 
all about my old missus, and he never said a word till I'd done 
talkin’, and then he didn’t say much. But, says he, as though he 
know’d all about her, ‘Oh, ah!’ says he, ‘she’s got the gripes occa- 
sional and asort of a numbness like! No! doctor’s stuff won’t touch 
that,’ says he, and he turned away and he sate down, and, lawk, behind 
him there was a heap o’ grit books, and he put on his glasses and he 
began to turn ’em over. I ain’t no scholar myself, but, bless ye! 
I could easy see they warn’t like other books. And then he wrote 
the first o’ them charms. He never giv’ her no medicine, all the 
times as ever I went to him, only one of them charms, and it’s sur- 
prising the deal o’ good they done her, though you mayn’t credit it. 
They allays seem’d to rewoive her like!” I found that the poor 
fellow had been to the * cunnin’ man” two or three days before his 
wife’s death, and had paid him 3s. 6d. for a fresh charm, which he had 
been strictly ordered to put in the little bag with the others, and 
never to allow it to be taken out night or day. The virtue would 
depart, and awful results would ensue if the bag were ever removed. 
I asked him how much he had paid the cunning man, and he 
reckoned it up at about fifty-five shillings more or less, equal in 
those days to quite five weeks’ wages. The poor fellow very earnestly 
protested that he didn’t grudge the money—not he. “ Naw daywt 
but that there cunnin’ man he kep her alive as long as ’a cewd ; 
I ain’t a going to say as he didn’t, I ain’t findin’ no fault with him, 
*cause her time was come !” 

‘ Having got all the information I could from the witness, I took a 
closer glance at the corpse. The cord was loosely tied round the 
poor woman’s throat, and had evidently been there for years. 
Attached to it was a small canvas bag about two inches square, 
which may have been white once and which now was not. ‘You 
surely are not going to let these things stay here,” I said, “ and allow 
her to be buried with such abominations round her neck?” The 
husband answered, * Yes, that’s what he thought about. You see, she 
kinder wore ’em while she was alive, and we’re a thinking as she shall 
wear ’em now she’s dead. We ain’t no call to run no risk by takin’ 
on ’em off.” Without saying a word I took out my penknife, cut the 
cord, and held up the bag before the jury. A thrill of horror passed 
through them—there was not a man of them that was not evidently 
very uncomfortable. 

‘<< Listen to me, my man!” I said. ‘ These things are no good te 
you, and they were no good to her that’s lying there. It’s an indecency 
that they should be laid with her'in her coffin. I mean to take them 
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away with me, and so make it safe that they shall not be put to any 
improper use hereafter, You are not fit to be trusted with them. 
As for Claypole, the cunning man, I shall have more to say to him 
by-and-by.” 

‘That very evening I addressed a letter to Claypole requesting 
him to see me at my office on the earliest opportunity. The man 
was a blacksmith and small farmer, and had thriven so well that he 
had lately employed me to effect the purchase of an estate in the 
neighbourhood, for which he paid the price without borrowing a 
shilling. I knew that I was about to lose a client and make an 
enemy, but it was not a case which allowed any room for hesitation. 
In a day or two he came. It was a curious interview; but the 
result was that I sent him off with my ultimatum. He should either 
return every farthing he had extorted from the old couple at Crayford 
before that day week, or take all consequences. He went to Crayford 
forthwith, paid back all he had received, and I heard no more of him. 

‘A few years after this I was playing a cricket match—it does 
not matter where—when a young man addressed me by name whom 
I did not at all recognise, and told him so. He laughed, and in true 
Norfolk phrase said, ‘ Naw, ’tain’t likely; but I gnaw you, Mr. 
Wroight!” He then explained that he had been apprenticed to 
Claypole when I had made him refund his ill-gotten gains. ‘ And 
Lor ! sir, how you did scare that there man. He come back that day 
like a wild thing. He couldn’t say nothing only ‘Aw, Jemmy! Aw, 
Jemmy! Aw, Jemmy! I’m done for, baw!’ and he kept saying it 
over and over again; and then he began and tould me what you'd 
said to him, and he went in and took his grit big books. There was 
lots on ’em—more nor two men could ha’ carried; and he ses, 
‘Jemmy, I’m a going to bury em. Don’t you never ha’ nothing to 
du with them sort o’ things as long as you live. Do [If you do] 
you'll niver come to no good.’ I was that afeard I wouldn’t touch 
’em. I didn’t know what mightn’t come to me, and I says, ‘ Mas’r,’ 
says I, ‘I ain’t a goin’ to touch them sort o’ things, not if it’s ever so. 
I don’t mind digging the hole, but I never heerd tell of them Zode 
Jacks doing no one no good.’ So he ups wi’ his grit books, and we 
digged a hole big as a pit, that war, and he set ’em in right carful ; 
and it’s my belief they’re there now!” It was the last I heard of Mr. 
Claypole ; when and where I saw him last I am not going to tell!’ 

As for the bag of charms, I have had it in my hands; the charms 
were five in number, scraps of paper three inches square, scribbled 
over with rigmarole, texts of Scripture, and clumsy hieroglyphics 
remotely resembling signs of the ‘ Zode Jack,’ upon them. Would 
any reader desire a photograph of the precious relic? Possibly even 
that may be had for money and fair words. 

It is hard to say how much real faith in the spells and enchant- 
ments recommended may exist in the minds of the wise women and 
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the cunning men who deal in them. In many instances the hiero- 
phants have inherited their wisdom and been bred up to the business, 
and in these cases, no doubt, there is almost as much delusion on one 
side as on the other. If some reputed witch has begun early to 
play upon the credulity of her clientéle she will be pretty sure to call 
in some child to help her in her mystic rites, and the effect of this 
upon the impressionable and imaginative in their nonage is sure to 
be great and lasting. 

‘We live and breathe deceiving and deceived,’ says Paracelsus, 
and the saying must be terribly true of many a Thestylis who has 
begun her career under some withered Simetha, herself at once a dupe 
and a deceiver. 

Sally Court was a buxom widow who owned a freehold cottage, 
nearly two acres of land, and a mangle. She was a tempting prize for 
Mr. Margets to win if he chose—for Margets was a blacksmith, steady 
and well to do, and the freehold would just have suited him—but he 
was twenty-five and she was forty-two; there was the hitch. Never- 
theless, Margets more than once or twice was observed to sneak down 
the lane after working hours, and it is undeniable that for a period of 
weeks, or even months, he had frequently and regularly 


‘Called on the lady, and stopped for tea.’ 


After a while he waxed cool. Interest drew him one way, but love 
proved stronger, and it ended by Mr. Margets leading another lady 
to the altar, and one who was younger, not older, than her spouse. 
Widow Court brooded over her wrongs—they rankled in her bosom. 
She couldn’t hold her peace. ‘ He’s a false blackguard!’ she cried 
one day—for in her wrath she was not nice in her language—‘and if 
an ill wish can hit him he shall have it. He shan’t come to no good 
as I can do him!’ Poor Margets had one child; but a little after 
he met with a serious accident; his right hand was caught in a 
machine and dreadfully mangled—he had to losehis arm. It preyed 
upon his mind, he got into a desponding condition, and ended by 
hanging himself. I am sorry to say Mrs. Court was jubilant, but her 
hate was not yet appeased nor her vengeance satisfied. She pro- 
claimed that no child of poor Margets would come to any good, and 
she gloried in the boast that Margets had been ‘hit by an ill wish,’ 
and the wish was hers. ‘Aye! and the brat’s under it now, and it'll 
never be took off neither!’ As ill luck would have it, a few months. 
after this the poor child, in the absence of its mother, was playing 
with some sticks in the fire when its clothes caught alight, and it 
was so severely burnt that it became shockingly disfigured and must 
continue to be so. Mrs. Court exhibited quite a fiendish joy, and 
went about loudly declaring that she’d serve any one else the same 
and worse that ‘ came courting her on’y to fool her.’ Of course she 
had well earned her bad pre-eminence, and though suitors fought shy 
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of her, yet it is said that in the dark hours men and women from all 
quarters: came and knocked furtively at her door, and rumour said it 
was not for the loan of her'mangle. The road ran just under her 
garden, and one day a young farmer riding by, and seeing an apple 
tree loaded with fruit hanging over the hedge, he sidled his horse 
towards the fence and picked a rosy apple from the bough. He had 
scarcely secured it when the animal he rode reeled and dropped as if 
it had been shot. The young fellow was overwhelmed with terror ; 
he had been thrown over the horse’s head, but, getting up as best 
he could, he rushed into Widow Court’s cottage, fell on his knees 
and begged for mercy, confessed his sins, and prayed that the judg- 
ment might stop there. ‘Oh, Missus Court, don’t ye hit me no more. 
Ye may ha’ the saddle and bridle and welcome, but don’t ye hit me, not 
for a apple!’ ‘ Get along wi’ ye,’ said the old hag, for by this time she 
was old and miserly; ‘I don’t ride them things! I shan’t do you no 
harm. On’y don’t ye meddle wi’ my apples no more!’ 

The young man, when he got out into the road, found his horse, 
to his immense joy and greater surprise, standing quietly waiting for 
him. Nothing on earth will convince him that Widow Court did not 
first kill that horse and then raise it from the dead. 

Sometimes the suspicion of being in league with the powers of 
-evil entails very serious consequences upon the suspect. 

In the days of more primitive husbandry than Arcadia knows of 
now it was a general practice to marl the land periodically, and for 
this purpose they used to excavate huge pockets as near as might be 
to the roadside. Every parish has many of these pits, which in the 
lapse of time have become deep ponds, some of them rather dan- 
gerous places to drive by in dark nights. One of these was the scene 
of perhaps the last ordeal by water which Arcadia knows of. At 
Paos dwelt an old woman whose name was Hubbard, and she lived on 
.@ small allowance made her by some benevolent person to whose 
father she had been housekeeper. She was a proud old dame, and 
‘kep’ herself to herself, as her neighbours said, for had she not seen 
better days? Once, to the indignation of all decent people in the 
parish, she appeared at church in a faded black silk gown and a 
poke bonnet. Think of that, ye women of Arcady! A rustling silk, 
and no mistake. Where had it come from? Ah! where? The 
inhabitants declared she would flaunt a feather next. It wasn’t 
decent ; it wasn’t natural. And then that cat, too, that would follow 

her to the pump, and lie on her knee by thé hour as she sat at her 
door knitting and never having a word to throw ata dog. ‘I never 
heerd her speak a word to no Christian not for years,’ said one. ‘I’ve 
heerd her grunt though, often enough, I have,’ said another. ‘Silk, 
did you say?’ growled Jem Daws, as they seriously talked over the 
matter at their pots of beer. “What sort of a colour o’ silk now?’ 
‘ Black,’ answered ‘his brother, and knocked his mug upon the table. 
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Then there was silence. ‘Ah! I reckon as she ain’t zackly the old 
gal as her mas’r ud like to see in church. Fares as if it kind o’ put 
me out, that du. Black silk, eh! Black, and that there cat, tu, as 
had the mange and then come right again. Dash’d if I don’t think 
she be a witch for all that!’ Now, it so happened that sitting at the 
table of the alehouse were three brothers, Daws by name, who might 
have been very well to do, for they were extremely capable men, but 
they could not keep from the pot-house. My informant assured me 
that ‘they was what you may call a riotous lot in a general way, that 
is, when they was im beer; but when they was out of beer they was 
as harmless as doves. Whoi! if they saw a worm a crawling in the 
path they’d get out o’ his way, they would, indeed ; but when they 
was in beer, lawk, they'd quarrel wi’ the stones o’ the street!’ On 
this particular evening they had had just enongh beer to make them 
noisy—they were in the bawling stage of beer—and, seized with a 
sudden whim, half fun half fury, and exasperated by the intense per- 
plexity of the problem—‘ Could Mrs. Hubbard be a witch and go to 
church? and could she be anything else but a witch when she had a 
familiar spirit in the form of a cat, and appeared in a mystic sable 
silken gown that rustled, and which had appeared without any human 
intervention, and could not have dropped down from heaven?’ The 
brothers sallied forth from the alehouse with shouts and valorous. 
resolves, declaring loudly that they would soon see whether Mother 
Hubbard was a witch or not. Not a hundred yards from Mrs. 
Hubbard’s cottage there yawned, close by a place where four roads 
met—an ugly pit, large and deep, thickly overgrown with sedge and 
rushes. The riotous brethren marched noisily to the poor woman’s 
door and demanded entrance. Almost dead with fear she hastily got 
out of bed as she was and let in the band, piteously begging that they 
would spare her life, for she took them to be burglars who had come 
to rob her of her all. In a moment they took her up in their arms, 
half naked as she was—carried her off, spite of screams and entreaties, 
and actually, in the presence of half a dozen other people who by this 
time had gathered to see the sport, they threw her into the hole, where 
she would infallibly have been drowned but that some who were not so 
mad as the rest cried out that she was sinking to the bottom and 
must be saved. With some difficulty Mrs. Hubbard was extricated 
from her perilous position, and she survived that night some years. 
One of the actors in that extraordinary drama still lives, and passes 
that pit every day of his life. I met him in the road some months 
ago, and I said slily to him, ‘ Peter, how many years is it since 
you swum the witch, eh?’ He looked at me with his cunning old 
eyes, and a grin of overwhelming merriment wrinkled up his dirty 
old face with a million furrows, and displayed his single remaining 
fang. He would have denied all knowledge of the facts but that 
the irresistible drollery of the whole jolly farce was too much for his 
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self-restraint—his sense of the ludicrous betrayed him. So he did 
the next best thing. ‘Oh, ah! I know what yer main. Oh, ah!’ and 
he broke out into grunts of aged laughter. ‘ Whoi, that warn’t me. 
That war... .’ Never have I yet found an Arcadian who pleaded 
guilty to anything that was particularly owdacious, even though the 
recording angel had written it down in letters of flame for all the 
world to read, but never have I found the said Arcadian unable or 
unwilling to denounce somebody else ! 

It may be asked—and it is often and very anxiously asked— 
Are unhappy men and women quite defenceless against the ill-wishes 
and overlookings and other potent mischiefs of the cunning men and 
the wise women? Happily there are certain methods to which the 
prudent may resort when they have reason to suspect that they are 
under the spells of the grisly votaries of Satan. A writer in the 
East Anglian gives us the following prescription, believed to be one 
of incalculable efficacy in cases where a witch has cast upon you the 
infernal gleam of the evil eye :— 


When you have good reason to believe that you have been bewitched, get a 
frying-pau, pull a hair out of your head, and lay it in the pan; cut one of your 
fingers, and let some of your blood fall on the hair. Then hold the pan over the 
fire until the blood begins to boil and bubble. You may then expect the witch to 
come and knock at your door three times, wanting to borrow something, and hoping 
to make you talk. But you must hold your peace. If you utter a word, you will 
be still more bewitched ; if you refuse to speak, you will so work upon the witch’s 
blood as to cause her death, and then you will be set free. 


This may be the plan adopted in the writer’s neighbourhood, for 
he tells us he picked up his prescription in a cottage near Beccles ; 
but in Arcadia we find our safeguard in methods far less complex and 
elaborate. I never heard of people in Arcadia being driven to the 
frying-pan business; ours is a process more rough and ready, and it is 
implicitly relied on as infallible. Have you been bewitched ? Then 
find out your witch and fall upon her and shed her blood ! 

Arcadia has many very excellent elementary schools, and over 
some of these preside some very intelligent and well-trained masters. 
Among the most efficient and best taught is Mr. Dobbie, of Ladon. 
Twenty years ago he was a lad more thoughtful and imaginative than 
most lads, and being fond of reading, he overdid it, as many studious 
lads are apt todo. He became lean and pale and nervous, and very 
much depressed. His friends were shocked at his altered appearance, 
which was to them inexplicable. First it was suspected, then it was 
whispered, soon it was proclaimed upon the housetops, that John 
Dobbie had been overlooked, The only question was, who had 
bewitched him! The neighbours shook their heads; his relations 
made inquiries, but for a while no likely Sagana was thought of. 
At last someone remembered that John Dobbie had rudely scoffed at 
a certain Sally Bacon, a miserable old crone in receipt of parish relief, 
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who smoked tobacco out of a short pipe, and grew a beard. If it 
wasn’t Sally, who could it be? Dobbie, though very much out of 
health, yet retained enough good feeling to hesitate in denouncing 
Sally. But when one of the villagers professed himself ready to be 
sworn on the book, that he had heard Dobbie in an outbreak of 
audacious ribaldry say that he’d have a pull at Sally Bacon’s beard 
before he died, no rational man or woman could doubt that Sally 
had heard the horrid threat, and had visited it with the megrims 
and emaciation which the sickly Dobbie was suffering from. To do 
him justice, he declared ‘he’d never said no such thing!’ and to 
this day he protests that he was incapable of so fearful an utterance. 
Be that as it may, Dobbie was worked upon; and never a day, and 
scarcely an hour, passed without his being reminded that there was 
only one thing for him to do: he must dip his hands in the blood of 
Sally! He shrunk from this with exceeding dread; the ceremony 
had the less attraction for him, inasmuch as he had himself begun to 
suspect what the true cause of his debility was, and had only been 
talked into a half-acquiescence in the received creed of the majority. 
But the pressure put upon him became irresistible, and one day he 
came upon the poor old woman as she was gathering sticks for her 
fire. Her arms were bare, for the weather was warm, and she was 
not far from home. John Dobbie flew upon her ina phrenzy. He 
was ashamed to strike the tottering old beldame, but he scratched her 
furiously on the arms till the blood poured down them; and having 
done that he took to his heels, and fled homewards like a young 
antelope. From that hour he began to mend: gained in flesh 
rapidly, and he lives on to tell the tale not without shame and wonder. 

This was some twenty years ago; but let not the enlightened 
public suppose that these things are things of the past. Less than 
five years ago Mr. Scroggins who, as far as I know, still cultivates 
some 80 or 100 acres of land in Tegea, was brought before the 
magistrates at Megalopolis, and charged with an aggravated assault 
upon a poor woman, the wife of one of his own labourers. The man 
and woman were both very reluctant witnesses, but unfortunately it 
was a police case, and they could not help appearing. Scroggins 
had been caught, flagrante delicto, barbarously beating the 
woman with a hedge-stake, and had been actually dragged away by 
one of the county police, but not before he had drawn blood. 
Scroggins’s account of the matter was that he had two score of 
lambs, as pretty lambs as ever you set eyes on. They were going 
to pay his half-year’s rent, and leave something to the good then. 
But lo! They ‘what you call fell off, and there was no accounting 
for it. Of course he was annoyed, and he thought about it early 
and late. One night he dreamt a dream. He was walking in his 
meadow, and there he came upon John Cudlip’s cottage, and he saw 
his lambs ‘ frolickin’ surprisin’’; but as he watched them Mrs. 
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Cudlip came forth from her door, and turned up a sod in the 
meadow, and lo! from the bowels of the earth issued another score 
of lambs; but they were black lambs, and they had no frolic in 
them, and they came in dread array towards the frolickers, and Mr. 
Scroggins could bear the vision no longer, but awoke—‘ that dripping 
as you might ha’ wrung him out.’ There could be no doubt after 
that what had come to his lambs! Next morning, while the dew 
was on the grass, Mr. Scroggins, in painful excitement, rushed to 
Cudlip’s door; there was a loose sod not a yard from it. Scroggins, 
in wild dismay, turned it over. ‘And there, gentlemen, as sure as 
you're a’ sitting there—there was a walking toad!’ After that, the 
guilt of the witch could not be doubted by the most sceptical. If 
it had been a jumping frog, charity or incredulity might have paused 
before arriving at a conclusion. But a walking toad—what more 
could a man require in the way of proof positive? The magistrates, 
I grieve to say, took a different view of the case, and, spite of 
Scroggins’s repeated assurance that he bore the woman no malice, 
and wanted to draw not a drop more blood than would suffice to 
protect him from the evil eye in future, they inflicted a somewhat 
heavy fine rather than ruin the poor man by sending him to jail. The 
fine was paid then and there; but as Mr. Scroggins laid down the 
money he protested before gods and men that it was all very well 
for the gentlemen to talk their high-flown bombast when the reporters 
were present to take them down. But you were never going to make 
him believe but that ‘there ain’t none on ’em as wouldn’t ha’ served 
that there woman wus ’n I did if he’d been overlooked same as 
I was.’ 

It happens occasionally that a cunning man, in the true sense 
of the word, has the wit to avail himself of the credulity of his 


neighbours without desiring to make an improper use of that. 


credulity for any base ends, and so it was with Parson Chowne. 
Of Mr. Chowne’s qualifications for the sacred office, the less said 
the better. He has become the hero of one work of fiction at least, 
and as long as he lives in fiction only, he’ will do not'much harm, I 
am glad to find that the world at large does not believe that there 
ever did live within the four seas such a beneficed clergyman as 
Parson Chowne. I have no desire to convince the world at large 
that in this particular case fact is stranger than fiction. But the 
following instance of Mr. Chowne’s ‘cunning’ may be verified by 
the testimony of people still alive, who were present at the scene 
described. Mr. Chowne, living in the wilds of Locris, and having 
many men in his employment, found it necessary to keep a larger sum 
of money in his house than is now usually kept in any private dwelling. 
He kept it in a cash-box ; and the cash-box was hid in a hole, supposed 
to be known only to the Parson and his wife. One day Chowne 
went to the hiding-place, and found the cash-box gone—not a trace 
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of it to be seen. Fury is too weak a word whereby to characterise 
the frantic violence of the man in his tremendous outbreaks of 
drunken passion; and on this occasion they say his terrible rage 
exhibited itself in a frightful display of savagery. But threats and 
oaths and flashing eyes will not find cash-boxes, and Mr. Chowne 
was baffled, and knew not which way to turn. At last he bethought 
him of the terrors which the unseen world might supply. With all 
due solemnity and much ceremony, he summoned to his bedroom—the 
sanctuary of his house—every man, woman, and child whom he had 
in his employ, and a large company they were. They half-filled the 
bedroom, and they were ranged in due order, thrust back as far as 
might be to the four walls of the apartment. From a beam in the 
centre of the chamber hung a rope—one of those ropes with which for 
years the bearers in the village had been wont to let down the coffins 
of the dead into their graves. The rope was wound round a large 
family Bible, and inside the Bible was the key of the church, so 
large that anyone might see it protruding between the leaves. The 
awe-struck assembly were told that all the unseen world had been 
invoked to lend’its aid for the discovery of the doomed wretch who 
had dared to violate the sanctuary of the home which had sheltered 
him; the ghosts of all that long array of forefathers, whose names, 
said Parson Chowne, were written in that Book of Life, would rise 
up to haunt the robber; the terrors of Mother Church, symbolised 
by yonder iron key, were brandished before his guilty soul; the 
awful mysteries of the charnel house and the yawning grave were 
shadowed by the rope of death. Then before the shuddering and 
horror-stricken company Parson Chowne stepped to the Bible with 
its key, and told his people that the rites would begin. He twisted 
the terrible rope with his strong hands till it would twist no more; 
and then bidding each one keep his place, for the man or woman to 
whom the key pointed when it ceased to spin that was the culprit 
whom the powers unseen denounced, he let the Bible go, and away 
it went spinning round and round as if it would go on for ever. 
They say the long suspense was agonising to those present. ‘ The thing 
seemed as if it were never going to stop,’ said one who was there ; 
but all things have some end, and so with this. It did stop at last, 
plainly and unequivocally pointing to Jerry Chawler, one of Parson 
Chowne’s whips, who thereupon burst out into vociferous howls, and 
with copious blubberings protested he was guiltless as the babe 
unborn. Jerry succeeded in establishing his innocency. No one, 
not even his brutal master, had the least suspicion of his guilt ; and 
the result of the ordeal was that every one was convinced, not that the 
means resorted to were not absolutely the best possible or conceivable, 
but that the thief was not there. ‘If he’d a’ been there, Parson u’d 
’a had him !’ 

Downright unmixed imposture without any self-deception or any 
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faith in the ceremonial resorted to by the wise woman I believe to be 
rare. One case has come under my notice. Tinker Joe, who died 
this year at a very advanced age (though it may be doubted whether 
he lived to 110, as his neighbours and relations assure you he 
certainly did), used to tell ofa gipsy friend of his, Mrs. Smith. ‘ She 
lay buried in Trawson Churchyard, close by Ixworth—been a laying 
there close upon fifty year ;’ and how she travelled all over Arcadia 
‘with a sparrer in a cage, and the sight o’ money as she got out 
o folks long as that there sparrer lived—lawk!—yer wouldn’t 
credit it—nor wouldn’t nobody else! She was a wonder, she was. 
She was a woman as ’d never tell you nothing the first time she came 
round. When folks came to her she’d go to that sparrer, and she'd 
say, “Chippy, what do you know about it, eh?” and then she’d put 
her head under a sort of a great thing like a cart-cover, and she and 
Chippy would seem as if they was a talking, and Chippy a tellin’ of 
her things; and she’d come out as often as not, saying as Chippy he 
wasn’t kindly, and wouldn’t say nothing ; and she’d go to the public- 
house, and it wasn’t often as she didn’t larn something to say there 
by the time she got back. There was a small shopkeeper at Hockley 
who'd been a buying a piece of land with a bad title, and Mrs. Smith 
she’d somehow found it out; and one day soon after he’d got the 
Jand she went into the man’s shop as cheerful as a grasshopper, and 
she says, “If you please,” she says, “ I want a pen’orth o’ sugar for 
my Chippy,” and the man was just a handing it to her when Chippy 
began to chirp won’erful loud, and Mrs. Smith she set him down on 
the counter, and looked all o’ a heap like—just as if she was ’mazed. 
“What! you don’t mean that, Chippy?” says she, and the sparrer 
he began a rustling and a chirpin’ as if he wasn’t right, and when 
she’d giv him a bit of sugar, he wouldn’t have it if it was ever so! 
“Well, then,” says Mrs. Smith at last: “If he won’t have it, he 
sha’n’t; but I reckon as Chippy dw know what he’s a talking about 
this time.” And then she began upon that poor man, and little by 
little she told him all about the bit o’ land ; and he was that terrified 
that he gave her five and twenty shillings not to let folks know what 
Chippy had tould her, and she went away wi’ ittu. I reckon as that 
sparrer came to a bad end a little arter this, and Mrs. Smith she 
never held up much when she hadn’t her sparrer, though they was 
won’erful afeard on her mostly.’ 


Has the reader had enough of these stories? Then, because 
enough is as good as a feast, he shall have no more! But I could 
a tale unfold of how Tanaquil came down from Macedon and took 
up her habitation for a while with a humble client, and how she 
slank into the lonely hovel of the withered Sagana, and asked how 
long old Servius would live, and how—but I am not going to tell 
that tale. Neither can I, turning to a remoter past, tell what John 
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Freeman had done, who at the Assizes held at Norwich in March 
1585 was condemned to be hanged on a gibbet for witchcraft; nor 
why on the 19th of June, 1576, at the Sessions in the Shirehouse, 
Margery Budd, the wife of John Budd, was ‘ reprieved without bail 
for witchery and murder.’ Sure I am that the cunning man and the 
wise woman were in full swing long before Mrs. Budd’s time; and 
that what John Boys, the Dean of Canterbury, said fifteen years after 
her time may be said of some ‘worldlings’ even now. For says he: 

It is the fashion of worldlings, if they lose goods out of their closet or cattle 
out of their close, presently to rake hell for help, consulting with abominable 
witches and other wicked agents of the devil. But (he adds with pious emphasis) 
shall I then forsake God who rideth upon the heavens and seek comfort at the 
hands of a conjurer by Black Arts and works of darkness ? 

No, Satan! 

AvGustus JESSOPP. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS. 


TuE charges against the Irish Land Commissioners are that they have 
systematically reduced rents from 20 to 25 per cent., regardless of 
the length of time for which they may have been paid, or of their 
general fairness or unfairness; and that they have done this as a 
matter of course, and not in a judicial spirit. 

As no landlord will allow that his rents are unfair, and every 
tenant thinks that in his case at any rate a reduction may reasonably 
be made, it is obvious that there is an unlimited field for barren 
argument about the proceedings of the Commissioners. Facts, unfor- 
tunately, about anything Irish are very hard to come by, but I think 
such facts as we possess tend to show that there is more to be said for 
the justice of the Commissioners than is generally supposed. In 
addition to the evidence given before the Richmond and Bessborough 
Commissions by various landlords and agents, the Irish Land Com- 
mittee have at different times laid a good deal of information before 
the public. This Committee * was formed among landlords in Ireland 
in the autumn of 1879 on a non-political basis, for the purpose of 
collecting evidence to be laid before the Commission on Agricultural 
Distress. With this view they issued query forms to all proprietors 
of land whose estates were valued at not less than 500/. Replies, 
more or less full, were received from the proprietors of 1,826 estates, 
and though many landlords well known as considerate sent no replies, 
the area covered by those who did was nearly seven million acres ; and 
as land in the occupation of landlords and the like was excluded from 
consideration, the Committee felt justified in saying that ‘the total 
area of the estates of those proprietors who had furnished information 
approached more nearly to one-half than to one-third of the whole 
country, and that their estates were fairly representative, if not indeed 
typical, of the whole of Ireland, and that any legitimate deduction 
from the facts ascertained in respect of them would be equally ap- 
plicable and true in respect of the rest of Ireland also.’ 

Unfortunately the Committee nowhere state the rental of the 
estates tabulated, but they give the poor-law valuation, which 
averages 10s. 23d. per statute acre, and a table from which the rent 
may be approximately calculated. 

Taking the rentals at the sums shown in the left-hand margin of 
the table as fairly representing the proportion in each case of rental 


1 Pamphlet IIL, page 1. 
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to valuation, the total comes out at nearly 3,657,000I., or 11s. 54d. 
per acre, almost exactly 12 per cent. over the valuation of 108. 23d. 


Table Showing the Percentage under or over the Poor Law Valuation at which 
Lands.are let, so far as same could be ascertained.” 





Percentage under 


Per- 
or over Poor Law 
elie a Leinster 


Munster Ulster {Connaught} IRELAND | centage 
| of area 


Assumed rate 


and rental Valuation of 10s. { } 
23d. per acre 
} 
| 
} 


per acre 





| { 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 
7,307} 427,947 7,369) 476,346) 7°45 


| Acres 
9s.for12}p.c.| More than 10 33,723 
below P.L.V.|_ p. ct. wnder 
93.9d.for5 p.c.| From 0 p. ct. | 151,909; 15,528) 294,394) 118,812] 580,64: 3} 9°09 
below P.L.V.| to 10 p. ct 
under | 
10s. 3d. at | At Poor Law 97,344) 56,397) 179,134) 91,113) 423,988) 

Bian Ve Valuation 
10s. 6d. for | From 0 p.. ct. | 479,447} 179,083] 756,370) 303,749 1,718,649} 26°89 

5 p.c. over} to 10 p. ct. | 

es kis Vi over 
lls. 63d. for} From 10p.ct. | 386,229} 320,686) 340,843] 240,812/1,288,570| 20°16 

15p.c.over} to 20 p. ct. 

a reg over 
\12s. 63d. for| From 20p.ct. | 304,548] 350,147} 185,865] 148,727) 989,287) 15-48] 
25 p.c. over} to 30 p. ct. | 
P.4a: ¥. | over | | 
113s. 7d. for| From30p.ct. | 133,426) b 4 | 40,592) 476,845} 
35 p.c.over} to 40 p. ct. | | 

Poke Ve | over } | 

. Tid. for| From40p.ct. | 26,573) 146,844) 45,504] 11,016] 229,937] 

45p.c.over| to 50 p. ct. | | | 

Fis ¥. | over | | 
17s. 8d. for} Above 50 p, ct. 19,321} 132,216 53% 53,000} 207,072! 

75 p.c. =e over | | 

PF. L. V | | 

Totals - + + {1,632,520) 1,479,918)2,263,709 1,015,190)6,391,337| 100700 | 


6°63 























} 

















The Commissioners’ decisions have been as follows :— 





: } | | Judicial 
Province Jase: | Acres Valuation Former rent | rent 





£ £ £ 
Ulster . . | 3,109 83,443 53,814 67,194 51,636 
Leinster . ; . | 1,519 60,3381 36,717 53,226 43,219 
Connaught . | 1,159 27, 3178 12,002 16,883 13,283 
Munster . : . | 1,769 82,405 44,106 69,928 54,911 














Total . .| 7,556 | 253,407 | 146,639 | 207,981 | 163,049 





Hence it appears that 


in Ulster the former rent was 25 per c. over and the judicial 4 under P.L.V. 
y Leinster 7 45 ‘s 18 over és 

» Connaught re 40 ad 10 ve 

» Munster i 58 e 24 ee 


» Ireland 99 41:3 as ik yy 
So if my calculation of rent from the Land Committee’s table is any- 


? See the pamphlet Facts and Figures, issued by the Irish Lard Cormittee, 
and their evidence before the Bessborough Commission, p. 1270. 
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thing like a fair one, the difference between the Commissioners’ idea 
of a fair rent and that of a ‘ good representative’ Irish landlord’s is 
not very great. 

Of course the calculation can only be at best approximate, for 
much of the land comprised in the Committee’s table is no doubt 
let both lower than 9s. and higher than 17s. 8d. But putting the 
one against the other, I hope it is not unfair. 

It is clear, at any rate, from the table that, whatever their rental, 
nearly a quarter of the land on these estates, typical, as is claimed, of 
all Ireland, was let at or under Griffith’s valuation, and more than 
another quarter at less than 10 per cent over it; while only 15} per 

ent. were reckoned by their owners to be worth the 20 to 30 per cent. 
over the valuation which was by way of being a fair thing, and only 
14 per cent. at all were let any higher than that. 

Making further comparison between the lands for which judicial 
rents have been fixed, and the estates tabulated by the Land Com- 
mittee it appears that the proportion of the latter held 


As high as average ‘ former rent’ As low as average ‘ judicial rent’ 
or higher or lower 
was in Ulster 7°6 per cent. 26:7 per cent. 
» Leinster 2 ” 65 “ 
» Connaught ee « 51 “ 
» Munster ae 485 ,, 
Ireland 64 , 52 Pe 


I should explain the way in which I have arrived at these percentages. 

In the case of Ulster, in which the judicial rent averages 4 per 
cent. below the valuation, I have taken the acres let at more than 10 
per cent. under the valuation, 427,947 (see the Committee’s table), 
and ;° of the 294,394 acres let at between 0 and 10 per cent. under 
the valuation. Together they amount to 604,581 acres, 26-7 per cent. 
of 2,263,709. Similarly in the other cases. 

If it is correct to say that any ‘ legitimate deduction from the facts 
ascertained by the Land Committee will be applicable and true in 
respect of the rest of Ireland,’ these figures show, I think, conclusively 
that the cases the Commissioners have had to do with have not as a 
rule been ordinary ones, and that the rates to which they have reduced 
them have not been extraordinary; while the differences between 
provinces show they have not worked at random, and correspond 
curiously with Mr. Ball Greene’s statement * that there was a differ- 
ence of from 15 to 25 per cent. between the standard of valuation in 
Ulster and that in the other provinces. I may be answered that the 
valuation is no guide; that, anyhow, it was made a long time ago, 
and was supposed to be 33 per cent. under the fair letting value 
then, since which all prices have risen considerably. 

The untrustworthiness of the valuation in any particular case is 
well known, but as people always take credit for moderation if their 
rents are near it, it is not unfair to draw an opposite conclusion where 
3 Bessborough Commission, § 793. 
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on an average of many cases the rent greatly exceeds it. Moreover, 
the valuation of Ulster was made comparatively recently, and ad- 
mittedly when made approximated to a full letting value ; and all 
over Ireland it was made of the holdings as they stood, including all 
tenants’ improvements, and the Legislature having sanctioned—how- 
ever unwisely—the principle that the Irish tenant should never be 
considered to be compensated for his improvements by length of user, 
the Commissioners were bound to act accordingly. 

Many contend that, after all, the tenants’ improvements amount to 
very little. The evidence on this point is very contradictory, but I 
believe the Ordnance maps prove beyond question that great changes 
for the better have been effected in various parts of the country. 
The question is, by whom? On this point I shall quote only two 
witnesses, Mr. Kavanagh and the Land Committee, though it would 
be easy to supplement them from the Duke of Richmond’s Report, 
and from the testimony of various landlords and agents. Mr. Kava- 
nagh says (‘ Bessborough Commission Report,’ p. 58), ‘I believe it to 
be a fact that on the majority of holdings the improvements, if such 
they can be called, if not altogether, have been chiefly made by the 
tenants.’ 

The Land Committee entirely corroborate him. One of their 
tables‘ (* Bessborough Report,’ p. 1291), shows that the average expen- 
diture of landlords on their properties of which they have information 
was 63d. a year per acre. Another table shows that on 100 acres 11°01 
have been improved by the landlord, 26°62 by the tenant, and 62°37 
by both jointly. Therefore in any 100 acres there were seventy-three 
on which the landlord spent money; and the amount he spent aver- 
aged 61d. per acre per annum; which comes to 1/.17s. When the 
landlord had borne the full charges on eleven acres out of that, what 
balance would remain to divide with the tenant over the sixty-two 
acres they improved jointly ? 

Considering that on English estates the annual expenditure per 
acre in improvement and upkeep is more generally reckoned in 
shillings than in pence, I think a very large margin must be added 
for the vague assistance and allowances to make the landlord’s con- 
tribution anything more than insignificant. 

I think, too, it is admitted that, speaking generally, landlords 
have made less of the improvements in Ulster than elsewhere, and 
less everywhere since 1870 than before; though the latter point is 
not established by the table in question. 

On the other hand, there is reason to believe that tenants’ waste by 
deterioration, if not so universal as their improvements, has at any 
rate prevailed to a very large extent, and there is reason to doubt 


* I am bound to add that the Committee remark on this table that it by no means 
represents the total expenditure by landlords on the area during the same period, not 
including in many cases assistance given to the tenants in the shape of materials, or 
allowance for improvements executed by themselves. The data, they add, were in 
many cases exceedingly vague,— Facts and Figures, p. 30. 
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whether the .Commissioners have made due allowance for this. At 
any rate, I cannot now recall an instance in which in giving a decision 
they have said that they have done so; and there I think they are 
certainly to blame, as such action would in itself have gone some way 
to rebut the charges of unduly favouring the tenant so commonly made 
against them. It is a pity that Mr. Litton’s very positive statements 
on this point before the House of Lords’ Committee® have not achieved 
as much notoriety as the more equivocal doctrines rightly or wrongly 
attributed to other Commissioners. 

There seems to be nearly as much uncertainty about the utterances 
of the Commissioners and sub-Commissioners as if they spoke Chinese. 
But whatever any of them may have said, either now or thirty years 
ago, does not seem to affect the public—as apart from the landlord— 
mind very much, especially as some of Sir S. Wilson’s partisans in 
Londonderry, not to mention himself, took as strong a line on the 
land question as anybody else. 

Indeed, I fancy that the average Britisher cares no more for these 
things than Gallio; andif he thinks about them at all, reckons that on 
the whole there may be no great harm done if, like Dives and Lazarus, 
he who was comforted and he who was tormented change places. 

Unjust as this opinion may be to the majority of landlords now, 
and to certain families for a long time back, there is yet, I believe, 
this foundation for it, namely, that many formerly, and a few to this 
day, treated Irish estates simply as milch-cows. And the worst of 
it is that these have had little more difficulty of late with their 
tenants than the best, and have their exactions to the good besides. 

I have no doubt there have been individual cases in which the 
judicial rent has not been fairly fixed; among so many there could 
not fail to be some; and unquestionably the criticisms of the Lords’ 
Committee on details of the working of the system have much force 
in them. But although much complaint has been made of the Com- 
missioners for reducing rents fixed many years ago, and paid regularly 
since, it is exactly what landlords have been doing voluntarily all 
over England, not everywhere on the scale of the Duke of Bedford, 
or of the Corporation of Alnwick, who last autumn relet farms rented 
till then at 440/. and 4301. for 2151. and 235/., exclusive of 501. and 

5 $3360. Lord Brabourne.—lIf land is deteriorated by bad farming, and the farm 
has become a bad holding, is that taken into account in fixing the rent; and is a 


lower rent fixed on that ground ? 

‘No, it is rather the other way I think; a man who has deteriorated his holding 
by bad farming gets no sympathy at all. 

*Is his rent raised ? 

*I do not say it is raised beyond the actual rent he is now paying, but it is quite 


possible it might be. 
‘ Lord Tyrone.—Even if the land was so deteriorated as not to make it worth the 


money ? 

‘I think so. We would regard a man coming into court under those circumstances 
as entitled to no favour, and probably what would be done would be to say, “ You 
must stay as you are. We will give you no relief,” tecause we have a right to refuse 
any application having regard to the conduct of the parties,’ 
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701. worth of tithes respectively, but still to an extent that would 
stand comparison with what has been done in Ireland. 

Moreover, I do not see myself why the Irish tenant should have 
been better able to make his own bargains twenty years ago than he 
is now; there were half a million more people in the country then, 
they were even more backward than they are now, and the means of 
getting away were certainly much less: so there is every reason to 
think that what the Duke of Richmond’s Commission said in 1880 
might have been stated with at least equal force and truth at any 
time previous. 

I have been told, too, by gentlemen whose authority I could trust, 
that they knew instances on large estates where the great majority of 
the holdings were fairly rented, in which, on revaluation, an odd few 
were found whose rents were much above the standard of the estate, 
and excessive for the value of their land ; and it might well happen 
that a farm let in 1855 might be rented a good deal higher than 
surrounding ones let a few years earlier or later. I fancy all the 
Crimean leases that have recently fallen in in England must have 
suffered considerable diminution on renewal. I know of an instance 
where a landlord’s valuer recommended a substantial reduction in a 
rent that had been paid and paid regularly for fifty years; and as 
the farm was vacant at the time it was not a case in which there was 
any question of deduction on account of tenant’s improvements. 

It has been asserted that the increase in the cost of production 
consequent on the rise of wages counterbalances the increased value 
of agricultural produce, and that the net annual value of land in 
Ireland is no greater than when Sir R. Griffith made his valuation 
in 1852. This assertion has been ridiculed. It is obvious of course 
that an increase of 50 per cent. in the price of a bullock more than 
counterbalances an increase of wages from 8s. to 12s. a week; but I 
am afraid that owing to reduction of produce the assertion is not so 
ridiculous as appears at first sight. For it is not only the price of 
labour that has immensely increased—doubled in Mr. Ball Greene’s 
opinion ;* but local taxation also is reported to have doubled in the 
last twenty years, and beyond question has enormously increased. 
The standard of living, besides, is higher. The 50/. tenant is not con- 
tent with the modicum of comfort and luxury that sufficed his 
father. He will not have less than what a man of twice his means 
formerly thought ample: he may be ill-advised, but as everybody 
goes on the same principle in every walk of life, it is hard to say he 
is wrong ; and no one can wish that a man should just barely get a 
living and not thrive on his farm, or that boots and a meat dinner on 
& week-day should be, as in old days, the exception rather than the 
rule among the cottier tenants and labourers; nor is there any proba- 
bility“of the desire for better living among these classes decreasing. 

* See his evidence before the Bessborough Commission, § 841. 
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It is quite true that with these items of expense the prices of 
produce generally have increased also, but if the decade 1871-80 be 
compared with that from 1851-60 it will be seen that wheat to which 
Sir R. Griffith is supposed to have given full if not excessive weight 
as a factor in value is only cultivated now on about a third of the 
area it was then, and does not make nearly as good a price; barley 
and potatoes also have fallen: off somewhat in value. 

There is no doubt, however, that prices all round have risen con- 
siderably; but on the other hand produce has fallen off most 
lamentably. Mr. Ball Greene stated to the Bessborough Commis- 
sion (§ 836) that a three years’ average would give sufficient basis for 
a new valuation. As 1879 was a year of partial scarcity, it would 
not be fair to take it as one of three for an average; but I annex a 
table showing the produce of the principal crops during the year in 
which Griffith’s valuation was commenced and the years on each 
side of it, and also for the periods of ten years from 1851-60 and 


1871-80 :— 
















Average. 











1851-2-3 1871-80 





Produce Produce 
per ucre 


Produce 











Wheat . ° : 394,830 











Oats . . «| 2,210,300] 14 | 2,074,330 | 133 | 1,484,295 | 1341 
Barley . ° ° 268,200 | 18:2 221,080 | 16°4 227,856 | 16: 
tons tons tons 
Potatoes . . é 881,230 | 54 | 1,039,890} 4:5 901,062 | 30 
stone stone stone 
Flax . ® ° 150,660 | 40 126,020 | 33°4 126,974 | 26:0 
Grass . . | 9,381,4007} — | 9,421,1178} — 10,285,100} — 
tons tons tens 
Meadow and clover . | 1,262,600 | 2 1,348,890 | 1:9 | 1,889,485 | 2-0 





Turnips . . . .| 379,830/16 | 351,870] 13-7 | 331,437 | 125 
Mangel,&c. . .| 29,9890/179 | 26,560 | 15 42/200 | 13-4 


' 











Number. 
Cattle , ¢ ‘ 3,138,610 3,479,870 4,051,100 
Sheep . ° ° 2,626,240 3,297,500 4,134,800 
Pigs e e e 1,100,820 1,174,000 1,248,900 









Livestock per acre of Sheep. 
pasture and roots, 
reckoning 1 head 2°04 2:27 2°36 
of cattle = 6 sheep, 
and 1 pig = 1 sheep 








Comparing the produce of the various years as shown in the table, 
it will be seen that the yield of wheat was about half a bushel an 
acre more, and that of oats half a bushel an acre less from ‘1871-80 
than it was from 1851-60. 


7 Return for 1853; none previous. 
8 Average of six years only ; no returns for others, 
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But while the produce of wheat was a trifle better from 1871-80 
than from 1851-3, that of oats was a good 24 bushels less; and that 
though the area of both crops had been very much diminished. 

In barley, flax, turnips, and mangel, there is also a large and 
continuing decrease; but that in the potato crop is the most start- 
ling, the falling off in 1871-80 being 50 per cent. as compared with 
1851-60 and 80 per cent. compared with 1851-3. And this difference is 
especially important in a crop which forms so large a proportion of 
the tillage of Ireland, feeds so much of the population, and the 
decrease in which has not been at all counterbalanced by rise im 
value, the average price per ton, according to the Irish Farmer's. 
Gazette, having been—1851-53, 41. 10s.; 1851-60, 4l. 128, 6d.; 
1871-890, 41. 11s. 3d. 

Contemplation of this melancholy list of diminished produce 
alongside of the statements of improvements in building, fencing, and 
draining, makes one think the Irish farmer is like a horse owner, who 
renews his stable-tools, and paints and whitewashes, but goes on for 
ever with the same old screws of horses who get more cripply every 
year. But it is obvious that on holdings where there is practically 
nothing grown but potatoes and oats alternately, of which there are 
said to be a good many in the poorer parts of Ireland, the land is not 
worth what it was formerly. It would be strange with such treat- 
ment if it were, and it is very hard that the loss should fall on the 
landlord, who might probably have been shot had he tried to prevent 
such abuse of his land, and I fancy there would be a great number of 
cases sent out of court if locus standi was refused, as proposed by Mr. 
Litton, to every tenant who had deteriorated his farm. His principle- 
no doubt is excellent, but difficult of application, and it cannot be 
but that the landlords will have to bear a considerable portion of the 
loss. The few who did take trouble to teach their people to farm less 
barbarously may (or may not) get their reward, but the rest will 
have, I fear, to console themselves with Lord Derby’s shipwrecked 
mariner doctrine, and the fact that in other businesses lettors are 
liable to receive back their goods from the hirers more or less damaged 
and do not always receive adequate compensation for their lodkd, 
They, however, are not obliged to deal with the same man again 
whereas the legislature has put difficulties in the way of changing 
tenants in Ireland. I do not wish in this article to argue such con- 
tentious matters as the wisdom of a course which anyhow has been 
takennow. But the returns of produce from 1861-70 show even more 
diminution than those of the last decade. The yield of potatoes 
certainly was then 3°19 tons as against 3, but everything else was 
worse a good deal; bad enough to support an argument that the 
increased security given by the Land Act of 1870 had already borne 
fruit in better cultivation. But we shall know more about that in 
another ten years. Meanwhile the increase in the number of stock to 
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the acre is the one hopeful sign, especially as their quality is sure 
to have improved. But Irish agricultural statistics form a curious 
commentary on the agricultural ability of those who call them- 
selves the finest peasantry in the world. ‘ He was the bravest man 
in France.’ ‘He said so—and he ought to know.’ 

As far as I can make out, there have been two main forces at 
work in Ireland to the detriment of agriculture—the first, high rents, 
whose pressure compelled tenants frequently to sell crops and stock at 
unseasonable times, and prevented their buying when they should 
have bought the stock required to do justice to their land ; the second, 
careless dirty farming, a course of which could not fail to impoverish 
the finest land, and make any rent a high one. There has been a 
good deal of the last and an uncertain amount of the first, and how 
far they have acted and reacted on each other no one can say. But 
the condition of things being what it was, it appears to me that the 
value of stock present and prospective should be the main factor to 
be considered in adjusting Irish rents at the present time. The 
value now is easily ascertained, but in view of foreign competition 
who can say what it will be five or ten years hence? The popu- 
lation of Great Britain is about thirty millions, and we have about 
243 million sheep, and under six million cattle. The population 
of Australia and New Zealand is barely that of London. They have 
some seventy millions of sheep, and in Queensland alone over three 
million cattle. Steamers and appliances of every kind are being 
improved every day, and squatters can afford to take 10s. per cwt. 
for meat at the port of embarkation. The action of English land- 
holders at any rate does not look as if their views of the future were 
sanguine. I was talking to a well-known west country agent on this 
subject, and he said that though he knew very well what rent land 
would pay at present prices, he would feel great difficulty in fixing a 
fair rent for a fourteen years’ lease, and that, all things considered, he 
should feel bound, if he did so, to allow a margin in favour of the 
tenant. 

Mr. Clay, in the separate report he sends in with that of the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission, thinks this margin should be a de- 
duction of about 25 per cent. below the present rent. I am quite 
sure that no English tenant would look at a lease now which did not 
allow something considerable in his own favour. Parliament may 
have been right or wrong in thrusting fifteen-year leases on the land- 
lords and tenants of Ireland at a time when the future of agriculture 
in these islands is so uncertain. But I do not think it is fair to 
blame the Commissioners for adjusting those leases on terms no less 
favourable to the landlord than those which already obtain over a 
great part of Ireland, and certainly no more favourable to the tenants 
than English farmers would in like case have insisted on. 
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Postscript. 


I subjoin a table showing the prices adopted by Sir R. Griffith 
as his standard, and the average prices for the same and some other 
articles from 1851-60 and 1871-80. The latter are taken from the 
Irish Farmer’s Gazette ; where two prices were given I have split the 
difference, but I doubt if they are worth very much for purposes of 
comparison, as the standard of the Dublin market seems to have been 
in any year a much higher one than Sir R. Griffith’s— 


Average. 


Griffith’s Standard. 
1871-80. 








5. 

10 
7 
8 

91 





Wheat, per cwt. 
Oats ; 
Barley __,; 
Potatoes, per ton 
Flax, per stone . 
Hay, per ton 
Beef, per ewt. 
Mutton 

Pork a 
Butter _,, 
Wool, per lb. 


ote 


95 
74 
79 
53 
115 
1 


DOOROWANWOR 


EBRINGTON. 


NotTe.—I know a farm on light healthy soil in a pastoral district which has 
suffered comparatively little (West Somerset), the thirty years’ lease of which recently 
fellin. The landlord was well pleased to re-let it at a reduction of five per cent. ; 
but what a row there would have been if a sub-commissioner had made such an 
alteration in a rent that had not been raised for thirty years !—E. 
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MODERN MIRACLES. 


Most men dislike the imputation of credulity, especially of pious 
credulity, and prefer to believe too little rather than too much in 
matters where they do not recognise any certain obligation of belief. 
He who questions the accuracy of alleged facts, or finds for them a 
natural explanation, asserts for himself a distinct superiority over one 
who asks'us to believe that they were produced by some supernatural 
agency. To go about with the trenchant knife of criticism, cutting 
down superstitions, disabling impostures, searching out pious frauds, 
is a work very attractive to human nature. To advance into the 
arena as the champion of visions, apparitions, and miraculous cures 
puts a man of ordinary common sense and critical acumen in a difficult 
and often invidious position. He feels inclined, if he is hard pressed, 
to beat a retreat as regards individual facts, even though in his heart 
he may fully credit them. It is not pleasant to a sober-minded 
Christian to have some matter-of-fact friend—a religious man after 
his own fashion—turn to him and say, with a face expressive of 
surprise and pitying regret, ‘ My dear boy, you don’t mean to say 
that you believe in all that nonsense about the blood of St. Januarius?’ 
It is rather a poor compliment to be credited with a devotion to 
‘ Winking Virgins,’ even while the rascally old friar pulling the wires is 
supposed to be half visible in the rear. It is not flattering to be asked, 
with a smile of superior intelligence, whether you have ever seen a 
miracle, and when you confess that you have not, to be told that it 
is a curious fact that all stories of modern miracles come second or 
third hand. Perhaps your interlocutor goes further, and by way of 
clenching his argument, offers to believe if you will only show him a 
genuine miracle. When you remind him that miracles are not to be 
had on demand for the satisfaction of sceptics, he regards your reply 
merely as an evasion and goes away triumphant. 

This position of disadvantage the assertor of modern miracles must 
be willing patiently to accept. He must be content to be sometimes 
regarded as the champion of a rather feeble and perhaps untenable 
hypothesis. But Catholics are credited with so much that they eagerly 
disown, so much is foisted upon them that they would be the first to 
disclaim, that they are glad, when opportunity offers, to explain how 
much they do believe, and are bound to believe, about modern miracles, 
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and why they give in their adherence to facts, or explanations ; of 
facts, which at first sight raise a smile on the lips of the educated 
Protestant. 

It is not so much for their own sake that they desire to let men 
clearly know what the Catholic doctrine really is—nor for the sake of 
the vulgar scoffer, who merely seeks for an excuse to turn into ridicule 
all that other men count holy, but for the sake of the large class of 
educated Englishmen who are sceptics in the true sense—men of 
inquiry—men who are true, honest seekers after truth, if perchance 
they could find it, and who would embrace it with ready loyalty when 
found. Such men often find a genuine difficulty in the impostures 
to which they imagine that the Church lends, if not her protection, 
at all events her silent, acquiescent approval. For their sake it is 
important for the Catholic to explain how far he is bound as a 
Catholic to modern miracles, and to be able to draw the line sharp 
and clear as to the amount of ‘ pious credulity ’ required of every son 
of the Church. Beyond this, it is also of importance that men should 
know what a good loyal Catholic who desires to avoid both extremes— 
not to minimise on the one hand nor to exaggerate on the other—would 
naturally hold respecting La Salette and Lourdes, St. Winifred’s Well 
and St. Januarius’ Blood, so as to have an answer ready for an 
assailant or an inquirer, and to be able if possible to turn the tables on 
the one and to satisfy the legitimate demands of the other. There 
are in existence abundant materials for the satisfaction of him who 
has a genuine desire to learn the truth respecting the existence of a 
miraculous power still energising in the Church—abundant too for the 
complete discomfiture of him who comes forward with an ignorant 
assumption of superior wisdom, laughing to scorn one of the 
characteristic notes of that Church whose divine beauty he has not 
the virtue to love or the intelligence to appreciate. 


II. 


The first question we have to decide is: What is of faith respecting 
modern miracles? What isa Catholic bound to believe regarding 
them, on pain of ceasing to be a Catholic altogether? We shall 
dismiss this question very briefly, as our business is rather with the 
concrete facts than with the abstract dogmas, and we desire to avoid 
elaborate discussions, more suited to the theological treatise than to 
the pages of a Review. 

But this at least is of interest to everyone to know, that he who 
should assert that the power of working miracles is no longer present 
in the Church of God upon earth would ipso facto place himself 
outside the Catholic Church. When we declare our belief in One 
holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, the holiness we ascribe to the 
Church is a holiness which carries with it miraculous powers insepa- 
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rably united to it. Our Lord’s promise that signs of supernatural 
character should follow those that believe is co-extensive in time with 
His promise that He will always be with the Church, even to the 
consummation of the world. He that denies the presence of this 
miraculous power in the present day virtually denies the permanence 
of the supernatural gift of the Holy Spirit indwelling in the Church 
of God, impugns the truth of Christ’s promise to give to His disciples 
another Paraclete who shall abide with them for ever. The doctrine 
of some Protestants that miracles took place in Apostolic times 
and perhaps for some centuries afterwards, but that they gradually 
became less and less frequent, until at length they ceased altogether, 
may or may not be a positive and explicit heresy. If they mean 
thereby to assert that the thaumaturgic power no longer exists in the 
Church, it is a heresy. If, however, they simply mean that the power 
exists, but, in point of fact, has never been exercised for the last 800 
or 900 years, such a doctrine is not heretical, though false and 
scandalous, and inconsistent with clearly proved facts. It is per- 
fectly true that miracles which were in primitive times of daily and 
hourly occurrence, diminished in frequency as time went on. This 
resulted partly from the diminution of the fervour of the early 
Christians, partly from the gradual disappearance of the occasion for 
miracles. Miracles were one of the most prominent instruments 
employed by Almighty God for the conversion of the world, or at all 
events of the civilised world, to Christianity. When the Church had 
been spread over the whole of the ancient world, those supernatural 
interferences in its favour were no longer needed as one of the most 
efficacious means to produce the desired end, and God manifested only 
here and there, once aud again, His dominion over Nature’s laws. 
But He never withdrew altogether His wonder-working hand, and from 
time to time, as the faith of His Saints invested them with divine 
power, or as He in His omniscience saw fit to make known to men 
the gifts still abiding in His Church, the latent energy displayed itself 
in external activity. Up to the present day, now here, now there, the 
marvellous power of God breaks through the ordinary course of Nature’s 
laws. To deny that this power is still present is heresy: to deny that 
it is exercised deserves, as we shall now see, a lesser note of censure. 


IIl. 


What, then, is the position of one who should say that, while ke 
believes that the Holy Spirit, ever present in His divine Spouse, the 
Church of God, might if He saw fit, exert at any moment the miracu- 
lous gifts of Pentecost, yet that, as a matter of fact, He has ceased for 
many long years to doso? Let us suppose, for instance, one who allows 
the Gospel miracles, and the miracles of the Primitive Church, but 
denies that for centuries any well-attested miracle can be adduced, 
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and who sets aside the wonders ascribed to St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Vincent Ferrer, St. Francis Xavier, St. Philip Neri, and many more, as 
mere inventions, and who, with far more eager incredulity, rejects the 
wonders of our own day, and treats Lourdes as of no efficacy beyond that 
of a medicinal spring, and the liquefaction of St. Januarius’ blood as a 
downright imposture? Perhaps our first answer to such a one would 
be to point out the logical inconsistency of his position. If St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus could work miracles, why not St. Francis or 
St. Dominic? The evidence is clearer in the latter case than in the 
former, and the sanctity of the lover of poverty and of the great 
founder of the order of preachers is incontestable. But if our sceptic 
clings to his illogical position, how are we to deal with him? 

To answer this we must distinguish between miracle and miracle. 
Modern miracles are of three kinds: 1. Those which have been examined 
by ecclesiastical authority and solemnly approved by the Holy See. 
2. Those which have never received any formal approbation at Rome, 
but have been approved by some subordinate or local authority. 3. 
Those which have received no recognition or authorisation whatever. 

The former class consists of those miracles which have been brought 
before the Sacred Congregation in processes of canonisation, have been 
carefully and solemnly weighed and scrutinised, and, after due 
scrutiny, have been declared proven. After this declaration to deny 
their genuineness would almost always be presumptuous and rash. 
Every possible precaution is taken against the acceptance of any fact as 
miraculous for which there is not the clearest and most certain evi- 
dence. An advocate is appointed to raise all possible objections, 
and urge them against each separate miracle, and to try and find other 
explanations by which the facts alleged could be explained ; no pains 
is spared to admit only such evidence as would satisfy, and more than 
satisfy, a committee of unprejudiced English lawyers.’ ! 

But there is a further step in their authorisation which turns 
rashness and presumption into something worse. When the Holy 
See decrees the elevation of one of her children to the altars of the 
Church, it is the common practice to adduce certain miracles performed 
through the Saint’s intercession as one of the proofs of sanctity. 
Now the decree of canonisation is an ex-cathedra act of the Holy See, 
and therefore accepted by Catholics as infallible. It is impossible for 


1 A Protestant lawyer lately visiting Rome at a time when a process for canonisa- 
tion was proceeding, had an introduction to one of the Cardinals who was examining 
into the miracles attributed to the saint whom it was proposed to canonise. He ven- 
tured to express his. scepticism as to the critical nature of the inquiry; on which the 
Cardinal, handing him a set of the papers containing some of the evidence, asked him 
to read them carefully, and give him his candid opinion as a lawyer on their value. 
In a few days the papers were returned with the remark that if any evidence 
could prove a miracle, that contained in the documents he had read was sufficient. 
‘All that evidence, caro mio,’ was the Cardinal’s reply, ‘we have rejected as incon- 
clusive.’ 
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the Pope to err when he pronounces this or that man or woman to be 
one of the Saints in heaven.? This inerrancy does not, however, attach 
to all the details and separate statements contained in the Bull of 
Canonisation. The divine promise does not extend tothe preamble to 
a definition nor to the reasons that are alleged in its support. Hence 
the miracles adduced as marks of the sanctity of the newly-canonised 
Saint do not fall within the radius of absolute and indefeasible cer- 
tainty resulting from the guarantee of immunity from error which is 
included in Christ’s legacy to His Church. A man who should refuse 
to accept one of the miracles cited would be no heretic ; he would not 
even incur any theological censure by the mere refusal. No one would 
even have a right to condemn him as guilty of grievous sin. At the 
same time it would be difficult to excuse him of intolerable insolence. 
He would expose himself to the very gravest suspicion of disloyalty. 
The most charitable view to take of his conduct would be to regard 
him as having acted with a very imperfect knowledge of his duty as 
a Catholic, or as excusable propter magnam stultitiam, on account 
of some extraordinary perversity or prejudice amounting almost to 
monomania. But no one could say that he transgressed the Church’s 
laws, and fell in any way under her condemnation by the mere fact 
of his rejection of the miracles thus approved, since they are neither 
de fide, nor even proxima ad fidem—neither a part of faith, nor 
indispensable for the maintenance of the faith. We might call them 
propingua ad fidem—very near to faith: to reject them would be 
so presumptuous that it would be hard to believe that he who rejected 
them was a Catholic at heart. 

With miracles not approved the case is quite different ; I am free 
to accept them or not as I please. Im the case of miracles not 
adduced in the Bull of canonisation, but admitted as proven by the 
Sacred Congregation appointed to examine the cause of some canonised 
saint, the man who should deny them would be audacious, or something 
worse, unless he had the strongest grounds for the bold step of setting 
up his own individual judgment against the decision of the sacred 
tribunal; but yet no one would have a right to condemn him or 
accuse him of disloyalty. The elaborate scrutiny to which miracles 
adduced as evidence of sanctity are subjected, the almost sceptical 
spirit in which they are examined into by the members of the Sacred 
Congregation, is sufficient to satisfy any reasonable man that no 
miracle can possibly pass the ordeal unless it is a genuine miracle. 
With the details of the process of canonisation we are not at present 
concerned. This alone we will say, that any miracle accepted in the 


? Some theologians, amongst whom is Suarez, do not hold that one who should 
deny the Pope’s infallibility in the Bull canonising a saint, would be ipso facto a 
heretic, They say that such a denial would incur the theological ‘notes’ of being 
scandalous, false, liable to the suspicion of heresy, and that the man uttering it 
would commit a serious sin, But this question does not materially affect the degree 
of assent due to the miracles cited in the Bull, 
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process may be safely recognised as a genuine indisputable miracle, 
while, on the other hand, many a miracle which is rejected as 
not proven is, notwithstanding, a bond fide supernatural interven- 
tion of the divine power, and is set aside only because of the 
scrupulous care which is taken to pass nothing which is in any 
way doubtful. 








IV. 


The next class we have to examine, and the one we are more es- 
pecially concerned with, consists of alleged miracles not authorised or 
recognised as such by the Holy See or by the Sacred Congregation, 
but yet very generally believed to be miracles, and perhaps sanctioned 
by some sort of local authority, or related in approved books, or men- 
tioned in the Breviary or Martyrologium. What is the attitude of a 
loyal, sensible Catholic with respect to these? Should he seek to 
force himself to the acceptance of what in his heart he regards as 
doubtful, if not positively untrue? Or should he exert his critical 
faculty to the utmost, and seek out weak points and mere natural 
explanations of the facts adduced? Or should he steer midway 
between the Scylla of scepticism and the Charybdis of credulity? 
And if he adopts this last alternative, to which side should he incline ? 
To the neighbourhood of the rock or of the whirlpool ?—to the accept- 
ance or the rejection of doubtful cases? We will first lay down one 
or two general canons, with instances illustrative of our meaning, and 
then explain in what cases a man is bound according to the rules of 
common sense and ordinary prudence to lean to the side of doubt 
rather than of acceptance, or at least to suspend his judgment till 
further information can be obtained. 

1. In the case of miracles recognised and approved by the bishop 
of a diocese, every loyal Catholic and, indeed, every sensible Christian 
would, by reason of such episcopal recognition and approval, accept 
them with ready acquiescence in the judgment of his superiors, until 
such time as he has good reason to doubt their authenticity. His 
acceptance need not and ought not to be a final and irrefragable one, 
but every Catholic—or, at all events, every educated Catholic—knows 
that bishops are very slow and very cautious in expressing a favour- 
able opinion respecting alleged miracles, and that a miracle, or set 
of miracles, sanctioned by the bishop, is sure to have very strong 
evidence, indeed, to support it. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred bishops will be found to lean to the side of scepticism rather 
than of credulity. We are speaking, of course, not of their interior 
and individual opinion, but of their external and official judgment. 
If a man allows that the bishop approves a miracle as genuine, but 
yet himself refuses to accept it, he ought to have a very strong case 
to urge against it. Let us take an example. The Archbishop of 
Tours has taken under his protection the confraternity which has for 
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its object to make reparation to the Sacred Face of Our Lord, and the 
centre of this devotion is a chapel in Tours in the house of the late 
M. Dupont, where an image of the Sacred Face is exposed, before 
which a lamp ever burns. The oil of this lamp is asserted to have 
wrought of late hundreds of miracles, and to be still working them 
every day. Pilgrims crowd to the spot; the wonder-working oil is 
sent to all parts of the world. M. Dupont, in whose house the mira- 
culous picture exists, is already in high esteem and regarded as a saint. 
What would be the position of a man who said that the whole thing 
was nonsense, that the Archbishop had been deceived, that M. Dupont 
was an old impostor, and that the miracles were a mere sham? We 
should say at once that such a position was a very bold one, and, 
unless the assailant of the devotion could bring good reason for his 
incredulity, a most rash, presumptuous, and profane one. If he 
honestly believed, and had good reason for believing, that he had de- 
tected a pious fraud or wilful imposture, he would be quite justified 
in his attack on it; but if the accusation were destitute of any solid 
foundation, he would be not only most culpable, but also a fool for his 
pains. That the Archbishop should have patronised an imposture is 
a moral impossibility, or at least, there isan overwhelming probability 
against it. 

2. In the case of miracles alluded to or asserted in the Breviary 
or Martyrologium the case is widely different. Every Catholic 
student knows that both the one and the other contain several errors, 
and therefore every one is free to accept or reject as he pleases. Only 
he should lean, in the first instance, to acceptance, as it is not likely 
that a miracle would be admitted unless true. He might be quite 
certain that out of ten miracles cited nine at least would be true. 
Yet in each individual case he is free to judge for himself on the best 
evidence he can collect. For instance, in the office for St. Catherine, 
we read that she was carried by angels after her death to a monastery 
. on Mount Sinai. Most of my readers are familiar with the beautiful 
engraving representing the messengers of God bearing aloft her sacred 
body through the air. In the Missal the collect for the day 
(the 25th of November) runs as follows: ‘O God, who didst give the 
law to Moses on the top of Mount Sinai, and in the same place didst 
by thine angels wondrously place the body of the Blessed Catherine, 
thy Virgin and Martyr, &c.’ Yet many good and loyal Catholics 
regard the whole story as an invention, founded on the frequent use 
of the term angels as applied to men consecrated to God and living a 
life of chastity ; so that they rationalise the story to the very ordinary 
fact that the monks on Mount Sinai had so great a veneration for the 
saint that they carried her sacred body to their cemetery on the 
mountain-top. This latter explanation is the one given by Dr. 
Butler in his Lives of the Saints. 

So, again, we read in the Martyrologium and Breviary that Con- 
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stantine the Great, when afflicted with an incurable leprosy, was 
advised by his heathen physicians to try the remedy of a bath 
of blood from the veins of slaughtered children; but that Pope 
Sylvester, hearing of the intended crime, promised the Emperor, that 
if he would become a Christian and receive baptism, he should at once 
be healed. The Emperor, we are told, took the Pope’s advice, and 
was instantly cured. This story many Catholics stoutly deny as a pious 
invention; alleging that Constantine was never baptised until at the 
point of death, and then not at Rome, or by the Pope, but by the 
Arian bishop of Nicomedia. Does loyalty to Holy Church require 
us to accept the miraculous account? Most certainly not, if we 
think the balance of evidence is against it. If we have not the 
opportunity of investigation, we ought to suspend our judgment, or, if 
we like, accept the conclusion of some one who has inquired carefully 
into the matter, and formed a well-founded opinion for himself. 

3. There is a third case where ordinary common sense points to 
the side of belief rather than of incredulity. When a certain spot, or 
fountain, or image, attracts to it thousands of pilgrims, and when there 
is a sort of consensus on the part of those who have the best acquaint- 
ance with the facts, that the supernatural power of God has made 
choice of this particular place or object of devotion through which 
to manifest His power, then a man who ran counter to the general 
opinion would not be justified in his scepticism unless he himself 
had had opportunities of looking into the claims asserted, and having 
done so was led to form an unfavourable judgment respecting them. 

Take, for instance, St. Winifred’s Well in North Wales. The 
inquirer into its efficacy will find an almost continuous stream of 
pilgrims, more or less, throughout the year, and at times large and 
organised pilgrimages. He will learn from the most intelligent of the 
Catholic residents, that they have every reason to believe that the 
Saint’s miraculous power goes on working wonders up to the present 
day; he will gather from the lips of the Protestant inhabitants, that 
they themselves believe in the curative powers of the well, though 
they attempt to explain it by the feeble hypothesis of the tonic proper- 
ties of the water; or else, more prudently, are content with the fact, 
and confess their ignorance of the means which produce it. Now, if 
he runs counter to such a consensus, and refuses to believe in the 
facts thus evidenced, he is indeed acting within his rights, but he 
shows himself neither a wise man nor a loyal Catholic. We do not say 
that he commits any sin by his incredulity, but we are compelled to 
the conclusion that he starts with an anti-miraculous prejudice, which 
is very much at variance with the spirit of the Church. 

4. But, where no such consensus exists, where the bishop stands 
aloof, or, at all events, has not spoken with official voice ; where men fit 
to judge and free from bias are found to be divided amongst themselves, 
then the loyal Catholic is bound to judge, if he judges at all, simply 
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from the facts as they present themselves to him. If he finds evidence 
sufficient to convince him of the truth of the miracle, let him by all 
means give in his adherence to it ; if there appears to him to be a lack 
of sufficient testimony, or if there are suspicious circumstances con-~ 
nected with it, then let him by all means suspend his judgment; if the 
suspicious circumstances are such as to destroy the value of the evidence 
in its favour, then by all means let him refuse assent to its authenticity 
altogether. There are hundreds of cases which come under the last two 
heads; and it is not to be expected that an ordinary Catholic can be 
able to arrive at a well-balanced judgment respecting them. Take La 
Salette, for instance. Some earnestly and warmly defend it as a 
well-established case of supernatural interference; others denounce it 
as a mere imposture—an invention of two naughty children. What 
is a loyal Catholic, who knows nothing of the facts of the case, to 
answer if pressed for an opinion? His wisest and best plan is to 
refuse an opinion altogether; to tell his questioner that it may be 
true, and it may be false; and that if he is anxious to arrive at a 
decision, he had better study existing documents, or visit the spot, or 
cross-question witnesses who have a knowledge of the facts. So, if 
any one asks him whether he is a believer in the alleged miracle of 
Louise Lateau—whether he credits her perpetual fast, the appearance 
of the sacred wounds in her hands and feet and side every Friday, 


and the long ecstasy which accompanies it, he must simply judge 
by the evidence, and form a conditional or absolute judgment ac- 


cordingly. 


Vv. 


I must now apply these principles to the particular case which is 
prominent in the present day, and which I have specially had in 
view throughout this paper. I must try and answer, by the rules 
laid down, the question which every Catholic ought to be able to 
answer. Are the miracles of Lourdes worthy of credit? And is the 
alleged apparition of Our Lady to Bernadette a well-established fact ? 
Our inquirer has no infallible decision from Rome to bind him, and he is 
therefore so far free. No one has any right to condemn as a heretic or 
to inflict upon him any ecclesiastical censure if he calls the miracles 
a pack of rubbish, and the apparition a silly imposture. The only 
question is whether he can do 50, first, without violating the respect 
due to ecclesiastical authority ; secondly, without running in the teeth 
of the common consent of the faithful all over the world, and notably 
of the thousands who have themselves visited Lourdes either as_pil- 
grims or visitors; thirdly, without refusing to accept evidence so 
clear, so well-established, so multiplied, so. various, so conclusive of 
the point at issue, as to write himself down a fool if he declares the 
witnesses to be either dupes or impostors, and the facts they narrate 


either a lie or a delusion. 
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I need not dwell on the first two of these heads. The appari- 
tion and miracles at Lourdes have received the explicit sanction 
of the bishop of the diocese, who has himself visited the grotto many 
times as a pilgrim, and, after a most ‘careful and thorough investiga- 
tion, issued a mandement in which he formally gives his judgment in 
favour of the reality of the apparition, declares the miracles wrought 
to be the work of the supernatural power of God, and authorises the 
devotion of our Lady of Lourdes, recommending it to the faithful of 
his diocese. Nor is there any possibility of denying the existence of 
a consentient voice bearing witness on the part of Catholics—bishops, 
priests, and laymen, in every quarter of the globe, to their sincere 
and unhesitating belief in the reality of the miracles performed. We 
pass these‘over because we are writing for non-Catholics, and we have no 
right to ask them to listen to the voice of an authority they do not re- 
cognise, or to be influenced by the consensus of those whom they regard 
as misled by religious fervour and deceived by preconceived opinions. 

But we have a right to ask them to believe in facts attested to 
by a number of intelligent and honest witnesses, whatever explanation 
they may give of them ; we have a right to claim their assent to the 
testimony of physicians who formally attest the results of a careful 
diagnosis made before and after a journey to Lourdes; we have a 
right to tell them that their clumsy hypothesis of the curative force 
of a powerful imagination will not account for cancers healed 
in a moment, tumours disappearing instantaneously, decayed and 
carious bones becoming sound at the touch of that wondrous fountain ; 
we have a right to urge upon them the necessity of furnishing some 
possible solution of the mystery, or else of honestly and humbly 
accepting the solution which the whole Catholic world declares with 
one voice to be the only rational, the only possible solution—Digitus 
Dei est hic—God it is who, by His miraculous power exerted through 
Our Lady’s intercession, heals the sick, cures the lame, casts out devils, 
restores sight to the blind, now in this nineteenth century, just as He 
did when He was visibly present amongst men. 

Out of a large number of instances we adduce three as test cases. 
They have happened within the last two years. They have been care- 
fully examined, and, as our readers will see, it is absolutely impossible 
that imagination could have brought them about, as in each case there 
was either some organic lesion, or else some clearly marked physical 
malady, affecting and destroying the bodily tissues, and almost in- 
curable, even after long years, by any human means. 

Our first case is that of Mdlle. Philippe from Menil in Lorraine. 
After suffering from fainting fits and poverty of blood for several 
years, she was attacked in 1877 by paralysis in her left side, and in 
the following year two cancerous swellings appeared in her throat. 


* The reader will find the text of this document in M. Lasserre’s illustrated 
work on Notre Dame de Lourdes, pp. 436-449, 
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An operation was decided upon, which left the lower part of her throat 
one vast wound. This operation was followed by a second—this by 
a third—until it became necessary to perform them nearly every week. 
She became unable to speak, and was subject to frequent spitting of 
blood. ‘I shall give your sister no more remedies,’ said the physician ; 
‘her case is hopeless’ (elle est perdue). But Mdlle. Philippe, who had 
already visited Lourdes, had conceived a great desire to go there 
again before her death. She did not ask to be cured, but to obtain 
the grace of a good death. At the cost of intense suffering she took the 
journey, and spent the first night before the grotto. The next 
evening, as she knelt and prayed, she felt a horrible pain, as if all her 
sinews were being strained. Was it a new crisis of her disease, or was 
it the death she had so long prayed for? She fell to the ground, and 
then, without knowing what she did, she who had so long been 
speechless, cried out with a loud voice, ¢‘ Cured ! I am cured!’ and set 
to work at once to sing the Magnificat, accompanied by all around. 

The wound of her cancers had disappeared; the skin had become 
smooth again; a few little reddish spots alone marked the place 
where the sores had been. The next day she wasable to walk, carry- 
ing the banner in a procession for an hour without fatigue. Since 
then she has felt no pain ; her appetite returned, and her cure proved 
a lasting one. 

If our readers are not willing to accept the testimony of Mdlle. 
Philippe herself, let us hear what a physician of Montpellier has to 
say respecting her cure. ‘It is not a question in this case,’ says 
M. Vergez, who is attached to the Faculty of Medicine at Montpellier, 
‘of any nervous affection ; it is on the material injury (/ésion maté- 
rielle) that we must concentrate our attention; whatever its nature, 
cancerous or scrofulous, probably the latter, her cure, like all cures 
of affections resulting from natural dispositions, required a consider- 
able period of time. The instantaneous cicatrisation of the wounds, 
or rather the sudden renewal of all the elements constituting the 
derma and epidermis, could not belong to the domain of nature’s 
forces.’ 4 We invite our readers to a careful consideration of these 
last words. If the Protestant rejects the hypothesis of a supernatural 
power exerted through the intercession of Our Lady, how is he to 
account for the sudden cure where medical science declared such a 
cure impossible? He is bound to give us some counter-hypothesis, 
at least to indicate to us some possible explanation. If he cannot do 
this and has to fall back on a denial of the facts alleged, we have 
plenty more cases to refute his scepticism. 

For instance, Mdme. André from Saaies in Lorraine, the wife of a 
workman, was attacked in 1879 with paralysis. It was hereditary ; 
her mother had suffered for fifteen years before it caused her death. 
One of her little children, ten years old, was also paralysed. The 
poor woman applied for admittance to the hospital at Strasburg, but 

* Annales de Lourdes, p. 468, March 1881. 
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was sent back as incurable. She could scarcely see or hear at all with 
the left eye and ear; her leg dragged almost helpless along the 
ground, her left arm she could not move. As a last hope she took 
the advice of a good nun who visited her, to join the pilgrimage to 
Lourdes. There she was placed among the various invalids fronting 
the grotto. Whilst praying there fervently, all at once she cried out, 
‘Sister Pauline, my fingers are moving!’ A few moments after a 
sharp pain pierces her arm and side, and she feels that she is cured. 
A moment after she stretches out in prayer without any difficulty the 
arm that had long hung helpless. But if the arm is healed, why not 
the leg also? She rises, and walks with perfect ease. The same 
afternoon she appears before the Commission appointed to examine 
alleged miracles, and in the presence of two physicians walks, runs, 
carries heavy objects about with her left hand, sees perfectly with her 
left eye, and hears perfectly with her left ear, When she returned 
home, certain sceptics tried to account for the cure by the medicinal 
qualities of the water. Unfortunately for their intelligent solution, 
the woman had never been in the water at all! A newspaper which 
attempted to ridicule the cure evoked from her husband the following 
statement, which he inserted in a local journal—in the Impartial des 
Vosges. 

I declare, upon my faith as an honest man and a good Christian, that my wife, 
who has had her left side paralysed for seventeen months, and could no longer 
follow her ordinary occupations, has come back from Lourdes completely cured. 
Since her return she has been in perfect health, and I seem to be dreaming when 
I see her walk, run, carry heavy loads, cut up wood, wheel the barrow, &c., as if 
she had never been ill. 


We pass over several of the most striking miracles because they 
were performed on ecclesiastics or religious. We will choose for 
our third instance one performed on a young man of twenty-three ; 
we select it because of the absurdity of attributing it to imagination, 
or indeed any human agency, and also because of the remarkable 
medical testimony which accompanies it. 

M. Réné de Bil, of Hondschoote, near Dunkirk, had a white 
tumour on his left knee and was only able to walk with crutches. 
When the national pilgrimage was organised, he determined to take 
part in it. Arrived at Lourdes, he bathed in the sacred spring: the 
result was that the wounds and swelling completely disappeared ; he 
left his crutches at the well, and can now walk with ease. A local 
paper having tried to explain away the miracle, M. Leys, who 
had been attending the sick man, wrote the following professional 
statement. 
I the undersigned, doctor of medicine, declare that I have professionally at- 
tended M. Réné de Bil, aged 23 years, gentleman, living with his parents, who are 


landowners at Hondschoote, near Dunkirk. The white tumour from which this 
young man was suffering was situated on the left knee, and was complicated by 
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fistulous ulcers, with ankylosis of the knee, and curvature of the leg towards the 
thigh. After treating the disease for five years, I was convinced that it was 
incurable. On the 13th of August last, the day before his departure for Lourdes, 
I examined my patient, and found him in the same serious condition. 

To-day, the 3rd of September, I declare that the white tumour, ulcers, and 
fistulous passage have disappeared, that the leg has become straight, and that the 
young man walks without the help of his crutches, which before were indispensable 
to him. For myself, as for any unprejudiced person, it is evident that so wonderful 
and sudden a cure can only be attributed to a miracle. 












The narration of miracles is always liable to be tedious, and we 
will, therefore, inflict no more of them upon our readers, though there 
are many which we would fain adduce. We will conclude our testi- 
mony for Lourdes with a professional document, emanating from the 
pen of a well-known Paris physician, and one, too, who has made 
therapeutic springs and medical waters his speciality. The most 
sceptical can hardly refuse to concede to his authority an assent they 
would naturally deny to women and priests. Dr. Constantine James 
writes thus in the Journal de Paris :— 










I have visited Lourdes with the same spirit of inquiry and the same reserve 
which I have carried with me in all my excursions to well-known watering-places. 
To speak only of facts which have come under my own observation—I mean, which 
affected my own patients—I declare that I have seen sick persons return cured from 
Lourdes under circumstances which led my professional brethren and myself to 
judge their condition beyond the resources of nature and of art. . . . To the facts 
alleged the answer made consists in insults, and those of the coarsest kind. For our 
materialists and atheists every pilgrim is a ‘clerical,’ that is to say, an impostor 
and a knave. His disease is a sham, and its cure a farce. There is, according to 
them, a theatrical scene worthy of Robert Houdin, and the enclosure where the 
miraculous cures are wrought is but a parody of the ancient Court of Miracles, 

Of all this diatribe I will take up only one word : the diseases are pretended. 
Be so good as to tell me how one can pretend to have a tumour in the breast ; how 
one can pretend to have an ulcerated tongue; how one can pretend to have a decay 
of bone, mortification, a white tumour—all of them maladies which have obtained 
their cure at Lourdes? Now if these were real diseases, and they must indeed 
have been so, their cure ought to be regarded as a miracle, since no one has ever 
seen attacks of this kind heal of their own accord. 

















CoNSTANTINE JAMES. 










After such evidence as this, what more can we do to convince the 
incredulous? If they do not choose to accept such irrefragable testi- 
mony, we must simply leave them in their unbelief. If they will not 
give in their assent to the miracles, at least we may ask them to leave 
off talking nonsense about our credulity and fanaticism. At least we 
have a right to our opinion, without being branded by them as poor 
silly dupes, or designing knaves. At least they might give us credit 
for having some notion of the laws of evidence, and of the criteria of a 
tenable hypothesis. Do not Catholic priests study Logic? Ay, and far 
more carefully than many of our assailants. Have we not tested our 
conelusions respecting Lourdes and La Salette and St. Januarius’ 
blood, by the various excellent ‘methods’ proposed by John Stuart 
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Mill? Our witnesses are not the unedueated and the unlearned, 
but skilled witnesses; we do not dig up our testimony from the 
tecords of an uncritical age, but we bring them out into the full light 
of this nineteenth century, and we challenge our opponents to adduce 
any reasonable hypothesis which they can pretend, with any show of 
truth, to substitute for our explanation of the phenomena. They cannot 
deny the facts. They can, if they choose, talk about some yet undis- 
covered law of nature—but the said law is one which will simply be a 
complete reversal of all human experience, from the beginning until 
now. The very supposition of such a law is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of their hearers. Who ever heard of an undiscovered law up- 
setting and destroying laws tested by the uniform experience of ages ? 
Electricity, steam, galvanism, are but a carrying out into new fields 
of laws already familiar, and which had long been gradually dawning 
on mankind, whereas in miracles there is no carrying out, but a 
reversal of the old laws. What thaumaturge ever made such a demand 
on human credulity as does this suggestion of our enlightened sceptics ? 
Their incredulity is nothing less than the grossest credulity. If we 
were to take them off their guard, and tell them that a new mineral 
spring had been discovered, one plunge into which would cure a can- 
cerous or scrofulous sore in an instant, and cover the ulcer with soft 
supple skin; nay, that this spring was of such efficacy that he who 
knelt in its vicinity found paralysis disappear as if by magic, and he 
who drank a few drops of it at a distance was healed by its wondrous 
power, would they not denounce us as liars or silly fools? Yet such 
is the alternative to which they are themselves forced if they deny 
that through this spring, sanctified as it is by the presence of God’s 
Immaculate Mother, His supernatural power is manifesting itself to 
the world. 

One word in conclusion. It must be remembered that not every- 
one who goes to Lourdes is cured, even of those who go with an 
ardent faith and confidence. Every good Catholic makes only a con- 
ditional request for temporal benefits—the condition being if it is the 
will of God. He in His divine omniscience sees whether it is for the 
spiritual good of the sufferer. Once upon a time, a poor girl deaf 
and dumb was brought to St. Vincent Ferrer with a petition to the 
Saint to obtain her cure. ‘If thou art cured, my child,’ was his reply, 
‘thou wilt so use thy tongue as to lose thy soul.’ ‘If so, Holy 
Father,’ answered the poor mute, speaking for the first and last time, 
‘God grant I may remain asI am.’ And the reward for her submis- 
sion was a pious life and holy death. 

Besides this, we must bear in mind that false and true, wheat and 
tares, are ever mingled in the field of the Church. Impostures will 
never cease, and among modern miracles there are sure to be some 
couulcifeit woaders, some base imitations of the genuine article. On 
these sceptics seize with greedy avidity, and fancy that the discovery 
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of one of them is sufficient justification for the rejection of all those 
that are real. They might as well say that a knowledge of Judas’ 
guilt was sufficient justification for condemning all the Apostles, or 
that the detection here and there of a base coin was reason enough 
for refusing all gold and silver money. 

If any of my readers wish to learn the truth about modern 
miracles, I advise them by all means to go to Lourdes and examine, 
with a fair and unprejudiced mind, the wonders which are said 
continually to happen there. They will find among the missionaries 
of the Immaculate Conception, who are attached to the Church, one 
at least who speaks English, and has resided for some time in England, 
and who will show the greatest courtesy and attention to an English 
visitor, and will give him every opportunity of searching out the 
matter for himself. If the visitor goes with a hearty desire for 
truth, there can only be one result of his inquiry. He will say with 
the Queen of Sheba when she went to visit King Solomon: ‘I did not 
believe them that told me, till I came myself and saw with my own 
eyes, and have found that the half hath not been told me.’ 



















Ricuarp F. Crarkg, S.J. 
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NOTES ON SCHOOL BOARD QUESTIONS. 


Once every third November the London School Board elections bring 
to the front the question of elementary education; and the time has 
again come round when public attention is called to the subject. 

It is difficult, without unduly trespassing on the patience of the 
reader, to touch on more than a very few points in connection with 
the education of the masses. I do not intend, therefore, to enter in 
any way on a defence of the past doings of the Board, or to consider 
whether they have or have not justified their existence. Their best 
defence is the almost universal acceptance of their position, and of the 
general principles on which they have acted ; as well as the fact that, 
while complaints of extravagance have at times been levelled against 
them, the Board have never been proved to be responsible for acts of 


jobbery, mismanagement, or harshness—and this, after twelve years’ 
work, is high praise. A word or two in explanation of the general results 
attained by the Board is, however, needed before passing to some of 
the more important and interesting questions in connection with 
elementary education. 


The London School Board can hardly, as yet, be said to have in any 
way overbuilt. At the time when the Education Act was passed, the 
future need of school accommodation was greatly under-estimated, and 
thus the original calculations have had largely to be exceeded; but 
this surely cannot be made a ground of complaint against the Board. 
Taking the school statistics for all London, we find that while there 
are 716,000 children between three and fourteen years of age requiring 
elementary school accommodation—a number which increases at the 
rate of some 14,000 a year—there are only in existence, in course of 
erection, or projected, 613,000 school places ; of which 263,000 are in 
voluntary and 350,000 in Board ‘schools—a considerable number of 
the former, moreover, being unsuitable or unavailable. After due 
allowance is made for all causes of absence, there thus still remains a 
large number of children for whom no provision is made. Figures, 
considered in bulk, are apt to mislead, but the Board, through their 
Statistical Committee, take each district separately, and judge to what 
extent further accommodation is required. True economy is exercised 
in rapidly multiplying school provision in the outskirts of London, in 
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places where the population will undoubtedly increase; and it is 
certainly better and cheaper to secure sites before they are covered 
with houses, and while the price is comparatively low. On the other 
hand, the Board are right to proceed slowly and warily in the more 
crowded and improving parts of London, where school places already 
exist to a large extent, and where the elementary school population 
is more likely to diminish than to increase. 

Some of the sites cost enormous sums: but here the Board have a 
clear conscience, and their expenditure on this item can in no way be 
brought into comparison with that of voluntary schools. They have 
not been able to buy their sites when land was cheapest, when they 
could get a good bargain, or where the owner was anxious to sell ; but 
they have had to build where the school was actually required, often 
in the most crowded and expensive parts of London, just where the 
voluntary system had not supplied the want; and the land being 
bought under compulsory powers, the ordinary market price has 
necessarily been increased. Each school has to be placed conveniently 
near to the homes of the children for whom it is built; though the 
Board perhaps occasionally carries this doctrine too far, apparently 
considering that London children—the sharpest children in creation 
—are incapable of walking more than a few yards, or crossing a 
street. While making good deficiencies, due regard is paid to the 
interests and wishes of the voluntary schools—it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that the majority of the Board are in any way averse to 
the voluntary system—and though very often the, introduction of 
a new school does affect the attendance at the old one, the disturbance 
is only temporary, for the accommodation in any given district always 
falls short of the number of children requiring places. 

The Board, a year or two back, were inclined to,be somewhat ex- 
travagant in their buildings, but of late their ideas have become 
more reasonable, and the schools can hardly be said to be extrava- 
gantly built: though they are handsome, well lighted, convenient, 
and in every respect suitable for their purpose. Almost every school 
possesses a small playground, which, though it adds considerably to 
the cost, is of great physical and moral advantage to the children. 

It is often asserted that the tendency of the Board is towards 
* over-education;’ and for myself I believe the charge to be not 
without foundation, though the blame lies with those who framed the 
Code, rather than with those who merely carry it out. So far, how- 
ever, though the theory may be ambitious the practice is not; the 
higher subjects, though greatly encouraged by grant, are not as yet 
by any means largely taught.! 

All educationalists are agreed in thinking that the children ought 
to receive as much instruction as possible during their few school 


1 The number of children in the London Board Schools inthe fifth, sixth, and 
seventh standards together only amounts to 9-8 per cent. of those on the roll. 
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years; it is the means which are in question, not the end. Some 
are in favour of a diversity of subjects, others consider education more 

likely to be thorough if confined to a few; and each one swears by 

certain subjects as the most suitable for instruction. Personally, I 

would entirely omit grammar, supplying its place by natural science 

and ‘health, or more history—grammar, at all events work-a-day 
grammar, is learnt by experience, not from primers. In the more 
advanced instruction, the higher forms of mathematics should give : 
place to mechanics, or similar useful and practical branches of know- 

ledge. As far as possible, each subject learnt should have some direct 

bearing on the probable future life of the child, and not merely be 
‘education’ in the form of mental gymnastics. 

I should like to see a radical alteration in the so-called ‘ history ’ 
teaching, and instead of the custom being to confine the attention of 
the unfortunate children to a review of the births, deaths, marriages, 
and loves of the Norman and Tudor kings, they should at least learn 
something as to the rise of the nation, and its progress—more espe- 
cially during the last two hundred years. In any case, history should 
be practical, sensible, and interesting; not a bare record of battle, 
murder, or sudden death; nor merely a literary combination of 
Madame Tussaud’s Royalty Groups and Chamber of Horrors. 

The question of teachers’ salaries is one which constantly exercises 
the mind of the Board. The advantages of fixed salaries over those 
depending on the grant need not be here discussed. The Board have 
already definitely, and as I think wisely, decided to pay by fixed 
salaries ; and have also properly determined to retain and stimulate 
the interest of the teachers in the success and attractiveness of their 
schools, by making the salary payable on the average attendance and 
not on the accommodation ; the School Management Committee are 
now preparing a scheme on these lines, which it is hoped will be a 
final settlement of the question. 

When the Board came into existence the salaries of teachers— 
especially of the mistresses—were undoubtedly much too low. Then, 
and for some time after, the increased demand for teachers greatly 
exceeded the supply, and salaries rose rapidly and satisfactorily; and 
have, in London at least, continued to creep up ever since, though 
the supply is now, and for some time past has been, fully equal to the 
demand. Looking to the facts, that the London Board schools are 
very large, and the children of the most neglected class; that no 
houses are provided for the teachers ; and that generally residence in 
London is more expensive than elsewhere, &c., there would be no 
cause of complaint if the Board gave salaries only somewhat higher than 
those given by other provincial bodies and the chief voluntary schools. 
They seem, however, to have exceeded their proportionate amount ; 
and we may hope that the maximum has for the present been reached, 
and that any scale of salaries adopted will have some regard to 
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market value and to future cost, and rather diminish than increase 
the existing rates of payment. The item of teachers’ salaries consti- 
tutes the largest portion of the annual expenditure of the Board, and 
therefore economy or extravagance under this head greatly affects the 
amount of the rate to be levied, and, inversely, the opinions of the 
ratepayers as to the value of education. 

A word or two ought to be said about compulsion—a branch of 
the work which especially comes within my province at the Bye-iaws 
Committee. It is satisfactory that the compulsory bye-laws have 
worked for so long with so little friction ; they being, in fact, welcomed 
by the generality of the parents themselves. Scarcely one well-founded 
cause of complaint on the score of harshness has been made against 
the Board or its officials during all these years ; and where they err, 
they err on the right side, that of leniency. Every parent, before 
being summoned, receives ample warning from the visitor ; notices 
are sent by the Board, and a convenient opportunity of explanation 
or excuse is given, so that only persistent and wilful infractions of 
the law meet with condign punishment. 

Though the total number of children in the schools proves the 
vigilance of the visitors, the percentage of average attendance is 
not very satisfactory, being, as it is, only 80°8 per cent. of the children 
on the roll. The percentage of late years has made but little progress ; 
but since 1872 it has increased in Board schools from 65 to 81°7, and 
in voluntary from 78-2 to 79°5—it must be remembered that com- 
pulsion is worked impartially in favour of both systems ;—and this in 
spite of the fact that, year by year, the poorest and most neglected 
children, and therefore the worst attenders, have been brought into 
the schools, and have pulled down the average attendance. 

The last two years have seen the Board struggling against the 
difficulties incidentally placed in their way by the latest Summary 
Jurisdiction Act; which, by the abolition of the power of summary 
imprisonment for non-payment of ‘ small debts,’ has greatly hampered 
their action; the fines imposed for irregular attendance having now 
to be recovered by the less merciful, more expensive, and dilatory 
process of distress warrants. The Board had been working satisfac- 
torily under the old system for ten years, and had shown that, in 
their case at all events, the power possessed by the magistrates of 
threatening imprisonment on non-payment of fine had been both 
efficacious and merciful, by producing the fine and avoiding the im- 
prisonment. Under the distress warrant process, however, the 
defendant naturally delays payment of the fine in the hope of escap- 
ing it altogether, and thus unwittingly mounts up costs against him- 
self; while, when a distress warrant issues, and the home is sold up, 
the innocent suffer with the guilty, who themselves suffer more 
severely than before. Moreover, where it ultimately appears that 
there are ‘no goods’—the majority of our cases—the magistrate 
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is bound to imprison on non-payment; and thus, after vexatious 
and costly delays, the matter is brought back in a state of aggravated 
hardship to the initial stage of the old system. Our contention is— 
and we speak from experi¢nce—that the power to imprison in the 
first instance is less likely to produce imprisonment than the new 
process; while it is certainly more efficacious and economical, less 
cruel to the parents, and less liable to cause irregularity of attend- 
ance. We are promised redress by the Education Department— 
when time and Ireland pexymit—though we could get no hope of 
amendment from the more ‘ Whiggish’ Home Office. 

Another difficulty with which the Board have to contend is the 
almost avowed opposition they receive from some of the London 
magistrates, which seriously interferes with the work of compulsion, 
and diminishes respect for the law on the part of offending parents. 

The regular attendance of the children on the roll depends con- 
siderably on the persuasive power of the teacher: one, wherever he 
goes, will secure a good attendance ;. another, somehow, is always un- 
1ortunate—his punishment book often. showing the reason why. Our 
hope of a high percentage of attendance must rest more on kindness 
than on compulsion ; and as school accommodation is increased, and 
school life made more attractive, as regular habits become more 
formed, and the parents more willing to. co-operate, the Board may 
be able—though the time is not yet—to diminish or dispense with 
their compulsory machinery. 


So much as regards the general work of the Board. The oft- 
raised question of Free Schools will doubtless be discussed at the 
election, though one may safely predict that the majority of the electors 
will be opposed to their introduction. Probably many aged argu- 
ments against the proposal will be trotted out :—that free education 
would have to be supplemented by free food and clothing; that 
parental obligation and responsibility would be weakened ; and that 
the value of education, as of other things, is only brought home to the 
sturdy British parent when he is made to pay for it. To the first of 
these arguments it is perhaps enough to reply, that food and clothing 
are essential to life and health, and the parent who neglects properly 
to supply them is morally, or actually, guilty of manslaughter. They 
therefore stand on an absolutely different footing to education—a 
happy and blameless life can be passed without a knowledge of the 
alphabet—though the State, for its own purposes, and rightly so, has 
made the acceptance, though not the provision, of education a moral 
obligation on the parent. It must not be forgotten that, irrespective 
of the fee, the parent pays in his rent, and by the consumption of 
taxed articles, considerable amounts towards education; while no 
small loss is entailed upon him by the deprivation, until a much 
later age than formerly, of the services and wages of his children. 
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It is curious, surely, that we should have hit upon the exact fraction 
of direct contribution, by which the rugged independence of the 
parent is in no way undermined, and the abolition of which would 
bring to ruin all parental obligations. Moreover, this small fraction 
bears a yet greater responsibility, for to some it apparently con- 
stitutes the Rubicon, on the one side of which is proper contribution 
by the parent, and on the other socialism. If the ‘dignity of the 
poor’ be in question, that dignity is much more likely to be lowered 
by the frequent necessity of application for remission of fees, than by 
a general State system of free schools, in which there should be no 
distinction of person or property. 

The ‘ caring less if paying less, caring nothing if paying nothing’ 
argument has even slighter foundation in fact. Doubtless it is true 
that many parents are ready to pay extra if by so doing they can 
obtain for their children better education or more ‘select’ schools. 
If, however, all fees were abolished, the parent, as far as regards the 
Board schools, would not be able to obtain anything additional by pay- 
ment, and would therefore be well content to send his child free, and 
would value the education just as much as before. It surely stands 
to reason that toa poor man—and we are speaking of the lower classes 
—any saving of expenditure must appear an advantage ; the abolition 
of the fee would not, therefore, lower the appreciation of those who 
value education, while the careless or poverty-stricken parent would 
have one serious stumbling-block and excuse for non-attendance re- 
moved from his path. 

Moreover, the general principle may fairly be urged, that the 
State, having imposed the obligation of attendance at school, should 
not place the obstacle of a fee in the way of such attendance. And, 
looked at in the concrete, nothing is more certain than that the 
necessity imposed on the parent of producing the fee has a very 
disastrous effect on the attendance at school—as may especially be 
seen on Monday morning, the day of payment. Experience shows 
that the remission of their fees, under present circumstances, consider- 
ably increases the attendance of the children. Again, the necessity 
of collecting and entering the fee not only increases the office ex- 
penses of the Board, and seriously interferes with the proper work of 
the visitor, but entails an enormous amount of additional trouble and 
loss of time on the teacher. Moreover, temptation is put before the 
child to spend the money on his way to school—conducing to theft, 
consequent truancy, and qualification for an industrial school. 

Looked at from a money point of view, the immediate apparent 
loss from the fees would, in London alone, be some 90,000l. a year, 
equal to a rate of somewhat less than a penny in the pound; but 
against this an appreciable saving would be effected in office ex- 
penses and in the time of the teachers and visitors; while there 
would be considerable indirect gain from better attendance and 
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diminution of truancy, industrial schools, and juvenile crime, and 
from the disappearance of the worry and friction due to the remission 
and collection of fees. The mere cost of the change, however—though 
a large element in the question—should not deter the Board from 
adopting a principle thought to be really advantageous. 

So far I have been endeavouring to clear the ground of fallacies, 
and have been arguing in favour of free schools. There remains, 
however, one objection to the adoption of the proposal at the present 
time—in London, at any rate—and one which, to my mind, out- 
weighs all the arguments which can be adduced in its favour; 
namely, that it would certainly tend to the rapid disappearance of 
the voluntary schools, inasmuch as they could not well exist side by 
side with a system of free Board schools. 

In consequence of the sixpenny education rate, compulsorily 
demanded from one pocket, the British ratepayer becomes naturally 
less and less inclined to put his hand into the other and produce a 
school subscription ; the result being that, in spite of increased grants, 
many of the voluntary schools are within measurable distance of a 
ruin which would be consummated by the loss of revenue derived from 
the fees. The worst and most inefficient schools—due to voluntary 
or private adventure—have, through stress of competition or other 
causes, gradually disappeared, their places having been taken, greatly 
to the advantage of education, by efficient voluntary or Board schools. 
In spite, however, of this satisfactory weeding, the efficient voluntary 
schools in London have actually increased their accommodation since 
1870, and still provide nearly half the existing school places: a 
wonderful vitality truly, which would, however, hardly be proof 
against such a serious blow as the loss of the fees, resulting from the 
freeing of the Board schools. 

Before, then, advocating the introduction of free schools, one 
may well pause to consider the evils which would arise from the 
consequent destruction of the voluntary system. We need not perhaps 
dwell on the serious financial aspect of the matter; the doubling of 
the rate resulting from the absorption by the School Board of the 
whole elementary education of London. And we may pass over 
the question of the ‘ vested interests’ of the voluntary schools; their 
vested interests, if they can be said to exist, would have to give way 
to the greatest benefit of the greatest number. Putting aside these 
matters, there remains a sufficient argument against free schools in 
the enormous loss to education which would ensue from the disap- 
pearance of the voluntary system. 

At present the friendly rivalry which exists between the Board 
and voluntary schools, the diversity of system and method, are of 
the highest advantage to education itself, which would very mate- 
rially suffer from the reduction of all schools to a dull uniformity of 
teaching, and from the deadness consequent on over-centralisation. 
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The Board schools, on their side, have doubtless many advantages, 
derived from their more convenient, better constructed and better 
lighted buildings, their superior staffing, and more highly paid 
teachers; but, on the other hand, undoubtedly and of necessity, the 
religious teaching in voluntary schools is more distinctive, thorough, 
and valuable—besides being given to a greater proportion of the 
children in attendance—than that attempted in Board schools. Again, 
in the matter of management, the Board—through their misfortune 
or their fault, perhaps both—finds it difficult to get a sufficiency of 
good and intelligent managers, and with a doubling of its schools the 
difficulty would be increased more than a hundred-fold, while voluntary 
schools are nearly always under the watchful, intelligent, and sympa- 
thetic care of interested managers. Thus the humanising influence of 
personal contact and encouragement, which stimulate and conduce to 
the moral welfare of the teachers as well as of the children, are greater 
in the voluntary than in most of the Board schools. 

An education generally diversified, competitive, humanised, only 
partly centralised, is very much better than one all on the same 
lines, all cut after one model whether good or bad. 

On the ground, then, that the abolition of the fees in the 
Board schools would smite the voluntary schools hip and thigh, 
from Putney even unto Plumstead, I would for the present leave 
matters as they stand. If it were ever thought advisable to give 
still larger grants to the existing schools, so that the voluntary 
system could, without bankruptcy, dispense with its fees; or, that 
being impracticable, if the time were to come—as come it will— 
when, on the one hand, the less satisfactory and more inefficient 
voluntary schools having been transferred to the Board, and, on 
the other, the better and richer schools having been transformed 
into ‘higher grade schools,’ competition were reduced to a vanish- 
ing point, it would then be practicable, and probably advisable, to 
introduce a system of free schools. 

It is sometimes proposed that in certain of the poorest, most dis- 
tressful, and worst parts of London, a free school or two should be 
established. Such a proposal, both in principle and detail, is abso- 
lutely distinct from the general question of free schools, and can only 
be defended on the narrow ground of the poverty of the parents in 
the special districts ; an argument quite apart from the general one 
on which the principle of free schools is supported, namely, the duty 
of the State to the parent. Its acceptance, therefore, would probably 
in no way tend to promote or postpone the consideration of the 
general question of free schools. 

It seems to me that the adoption of the proposal to set up a few 
free schools would be distinctly a retrograde step, implying, as it 
would, the re-adoption of the vicious principle of ragged schools. 
One cannot say a word except in praise of the founders and promoters 
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of the old ragged schools. Such schools were instituted and flourished 
before the country awakened to the necessity of national education ; 
and, supplying a want, they were of great use in their day. They 
have now for the most part disappeared, their places having been 
taken by Board schools. Their disappearance is not to be regretted, 
for they were founded on the mistaken principle—a principle which 
would have even worse consequences if reintroduced—of collecting, 
from the byeways and lanes of life, the poorest and most neglected 
classes, and herding them together, without any admixture of better 
class, better dressed, and better behaved children. Fortunately 
the uniformity and reasonableness of the fee, the size, convenience, 
and attractiveness of the Board schools, tend to collect undér the 
same roof children from different walks of life. This admixture, 
especially the leaven of a few children of the better lower classes, 
raises the whole tone of the schools—good communications improve 
bad manners—a sort of esprit de corps springs up, and the poor, 
ragged, and dirty children, who are ragged and dirty very likely 
as much from association as from poverty, very speedily mend their 
rags, cleanse themselves, and soon wear a considerably more decent 
and respectable appearance than on their entrance.? But if we were 
to open new ragged schools we should have crowding into them, from 
all around, not only the children of the very poor whom we are pro- 
fessing to assist, but, to consort with them, those also of the improvi- 
dent, the dissolute and the drunken; while at the same time the 
better class children would be repelled and would find accommodation 
elsewhere. The whole tone of the school, however degraded already, 
would be further lowered ; and, being lowered, would never rise again, 
but would tend to sink more and more. 

Of course it will be said that, the obstacle of the fee being re- 
moved, the regular attendance of the children would be considerably 
increased ; and, so far, there would be a gain. Doubtless, as already 
stated, it is a fact that in individual instances the attendance is better 
where the fees have been remitted; but this only holds good where 
the moral tone and influence of the school tend towards regularity, 
and could not be relied on where the majority of the children would 
increasingly be drawn from the class with whom, from their home 
surroundings and training, regularity is the exception and irregularity 






























2 In fact so much is this the case, that many superficial observers, being struck by 
the respectability of the appearance of the children in the schools, go away under 
the impression that the Board have not tapped the lowest strata of society, though 
if they would inquire into the parentage of the children they would find that large 
numbers of them are drawn from the very lowest classes. 

It is, of course, a fallacy to imagine (as some voluntaryists assume) that Board 
schools are built for the ‘ wastrel’ class alone. Every parent has a right to send his 
child to the school he prefers, so long as it is not full; and the fact that, while there 
are more children in voluntary schools than there were in 1870, we have now on our 
roll over 290,000 children, makes it evident that very many besides waifs and strays 
required accommodation. 
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the rule. On the whole, moreover, it is certainly better in the end 
for a child to attend, though irregularly, at a school in which the 
moral tone is moderately good, than to make excellent attendance at, 
a school in which it is low and bad. Even in these special schools, 
though remission is freely granted, 75 per cent. of the children now 
pay the fee—doubtless at the cost of some irregularity, worry, and 
friction. Are we, then, for the sake of the 25 per cent. who do not, 
or cannot, pay, to remit the fees of the majority, while still continuing 
to extract money from their compeers in other schools; and to lower 
the tone of the school, set up distinctions between very poor and poor, 
and stereotype the poverty, drunkenness, and crime of the district ? 

While on the question of fees, it may be of interest to mention 
the recent adoption of a proposal of the Bye-laws Committee dealing 
with the matter of arrears of fees and remission. It must be under- 
stood that in cases of real poverty the fees are freely remitted ; there 
remain, however, a considerable number of parents who can pay, but 
do not or will not. Formerly, the mode by which the due payment 
of such fees was exacted was, after an interval of correspondence, to 
exclude the child from school, and then to prosecute the parent for 
its non-attendance. Such a proceeding ha : the obvious disadvantage 
of punishing the parent for an offence he had not wilfully committed, 
in order to induce him no longer to break another regulation; and 
of interfering with the regularity of the attendance of the child at 
school, and so leading to loss of schooling, truancy, and industrial 
schools, or worse. The Board, moreover, were playing into the hands 
of the worst kind of parents, who, in addition to the satisfaction of 
running up a bill, thereby obtained the temporary exclusion of their 
child, and were able to use him for domestic purposes; while, before 
the summons for non-attendance could issue, they, having meanwhile 
very likely got into arrears with their rent, were easily able to flit, and 
take up their abode elsewhere, to live in peace until ferreted out by 
the visitor of the new district, when the process had merely to be 
repeated. Household gods being easily packed and carried, flitting 
in London is, unfortunately, very prevalent, and accounts for a great 
deal of non-attendance and irregularity at school. 

It is now proposed in no case to exclude a child for non- 
payment of fee, but to proceed against the parent for the debt 
in the county court. It is probable that this process of recovering 
the fee will not be more lengthy than the old one; and it has the 
great advantage, that whether it be quick or slow the child is all the 
time in school. Moreover, a summons before a county court is more 
likely to be efficacious than the threat of expulsion and subsequent 
prosecution. At the same time, if the fee be found impossible of re- 
covery in a number of cases sufficient to act as a wholesome warning 
and restraint, the Board will doubtless retrace their steps, and adopt 
some other mode of proceeding. It was in no way intended—at all 
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events by the majority—that the acceptance of this scheme should, 
directly or indirectly, lead to the establishment of free schools. 


A proposal to introduce Higher Grade elementary schools is one 
well worthy of careful attention. The matter came before the Board 
last spring—not for the first time—and was exhaustively (some might 
say exhaustingly) discussed. A scheme whereby the proposal may be 
carried out is now before the Board; but it is unlikely that the 
matter will be decided before the dissolution. 

Shorn of details the scheme amounts to this: that at convenient 
centres in London certain higher elementary schools for boys and 
girls should be established, so that those children who showed con- 
siderable aptitude and diligence in the ordinary schools should, if 
their parents wished, on arriving at a certain stage—the fifth or sixth 
standard—be sent up higher to finish their school education; and, 
where possible, to prolong it somewhat beyond the ordinary period ; 
and this without exceeding the proper limits of the Code, or of ele- 
mentary education. The accommodation in these higher schools 
would be reckoned in the ordinary statistics, and not be extra to the 
actual requirements ; and they would constitute a rung in the ladder 
of education just where one was required, namely, between the ‘ ele- 
mentary’ and the better class schools and universities. Somewhat 
similar schools have already been successfully instituted in one or two 
of the chief provincial towns.* 

It is almost certain—though doubted apparently by some—that 
the introduction of these higher grade schools would lead to the 
transference of the entire fifth and sixth standards (or wherever the 
limit were fixed) from the ordinary to the higher schools. Sucha 
result need not, however, be dreaded as likely either to lower the tone 
of the ordinary schools, or to diminish the thoroughness of the 
teaching. I have already dwelt upon the evil of attempting to re- 
establish ragged schools, which attract the worst and repel the better 
class children, and thus lower and degrade the whole moral tone of 
the school. But here no such result need be feared. To draft off 
the higher standard children from the ordinary schools would in no 
way affect the manners and morals of those left behind; just the same 
class of children as before would attend, and the transference of’ 
the most advanced children would no more affect the tone of the 
school than the periodical translation of the infants affects their 
department. 

Of course only a small percentage of the children would ever 
arrive at the point at which they ceuld be promoted ;‘ and from the 
circumstances of their present and future life, and the necessity of 

’ The Education Department appears to be recommending the adoption of higher 
grade schools to tlie Scotch dnd Welsh School Beards. See their circular of the 10th 


of August, 1882. 
* See note 1, page 782. 
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seeking employment at an early age, those children for whom the 

higher education would be useless or unfitted probably neither could 

nor would seek it. But the absence of any opening for the more 

advanced children, whose parents are both able and willing to sacrifice 

their immediate earnings to their future welfare, involves a loss not 
only to themselves but also to the State of which they are to become 
citizens. 

One may assert—not perhaps without fear of contradiction—that 
the instruction given in the ordinary elementary schools, including as 
it does and would standard and class subjects,’ is amply sufficient— 
some seem to think superabundant—as a provision for the future 
needs of the bulk of the children, who, after all, will for the most 
part succeed their fathers as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Thus, while the minimum of education in the ordinary schools— 
no’ contemptible minimum—would not be lowered, the teaching 
throughout would undoubtedly be more thorough, inasmuch as it 
would be better distributed. At present each adult teacher is 
reckoned on the staff for sixty children—somewhat less than the Code 
maximum—but in only the largest schools are there as many as sixty 
boys, and, still less, sixty girls, in the fifth or sixth standards; the 
result being, either that the upper standard children are neglected, or 
else—as is much more probable—the children in the lower standards 
—those who especially require careful and individual attention—are, 
perforce, understaffed. With higher schools, the upper standards 
being gathered together, could be more easily distributed ; while 
the ordinary schools would also have their classes more fairly 
divided, increasing the all-round efficiency of the teaching. 

A few children only in each school learn the advanced subjects, yet 
all the teachers endeavour to attain them; not, perhaps, always with the 
view of teaching them, but because certificates look well on application 
forms, and are appreciated, somewhat unduly perhaps, by the Board 
and the managers. In addition, therefore, to the better distribution 
of teaching power which would result from the change, economy would 
also ensue from the fact that the teachers destined exclusively for 
the ordinary schools would not feel themselves bound, nor would they 
be so much encouraged, to attain a smattering of universal knowledge 

—which often means an absence of grasp of any subject—but 
would devote more time and attention to the proper mastery of, and 
the power of imparting, the particular subjects which they would be 
called upon afterwards to teach. On the other hand, teachers intend- 
ing to devote themselves to the higher schools would find it unpro- 
fitable to cram, and would be obliged thoroughly to master their 
knowledge. The ordinary subjects would thus be better taught, and 
the instruction in the advanced subjects would be given from know- 
ledge, not merely by rote. 
5 The standard subjects are the three R.’s, while the class subjects include 
English,’ grammar, geography, history, elementary science, and needlework. 
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It is sometimes asserted that it would be unfair to the teachers 
in the ordinary schools to draft off the most promising pupils just 
when the care and attention bestowed upon them was beginning 
to bear fruit; but after all it must be remembered that the teachers 
are made for the children, not the children for the teachers, and 
that separation must always come sooner or later. 

The amount of fee to be charged in these higher schools is an 
important matter. Whatever the fee, it should be uniform through- 
out each department ; the Board, realising the insuperable difficulties 
and objections attending the inquisition consequent on a sliding scale 
of fees in an individual school, has wisely eschewed any such system. 
They have, moreover, consistently and properly refused to sell their 
education in penny, twopenny, or sixpenny packets, the strength 
varying according to price; the same instruction being given in all 
the schools, whether the fee be one penny or sixpence; the uniform 
fee of the school being settled solely with reference to the average 
means of the parents whose children attend it, and in no way according 
to the education given. 

Many assert that as the instruction given in these higher schools 
would be considerably more advanced than that of the ordinary 
schools, it would be both just and expedient to charge a fee as high 
as the legal maximum of ninepence, following the plan which ob- 
tains at Bradford. It seems to me, however, that this proposal 
directly contravenes the principle that the quality of education given 
is not to be adjusted to the fee paid ; the instruction given, and not 
the wealth or social status of the recipient, should be the standard of 
classification of the school. As, however, the children attending the 
higher schools would, on the whole, be more well-to-do than the bulk 
of those attending the ordinary school, and as the fees should be 
apportioned to the average means of the parents, the charge in these 
schools might, without unfairness, be fixed at a higher rate than in 
the ordinary schools; though each school, as regards the fee, must be 
judged separately on its own merits, and, as now, the amount must be 
uniform. 

Mere inability to pay the fee should not stand in the way of the 
child’s advancement ; there must be no direct ‘ property qualification’ 
to be overcome. Therefore, where necessary, the fees should be freely 
remitted, in order that the able children of poor parents—where the 
poverty, and not the will, forbids—should not be prevented from at- 
tending the higher schools; and with the same object as many small 
scholarships as possible should be founded. It is not, however, the 
fee alone, or even primarily, which would prevent such children from 
prolonging or advancing their education; the stumbling-block is the 
impossibility to the parent of foregoing the wages or assistance of 
the child, and decently clothing him meanwhile—the misfortunes or 
sins of the parents will always be visited on the offspring. The choice 
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of the parent in the selection of schools would not be interfered with ; 
yet if he elected to send the cleverer child to the higher school, regular 
attendance would be as compulsory as in the ordinary schools. 

The gross cost of these schools need not much exceed that of the 
ordinary schools, while the higher fee would reduce the net cost. The 
grant earned would be greater in amount, and so far the rate would 
gain, though this would of course only affect the incidence of the 
cost. On the other hand, if education be an advantage—and surely 
no one now denies the proposition—the country would ultimately 
gain from the increased efficiency of the ordinary, and from the more 
extended teaching of the higher schools. 

The aim of the voluntary schools being the ultimate good of the 
children, they would not be really adversely affected by the change; 
any children, attracted from them to the higher schools, would be 
quickly replaced by others—the general accommodation not having 
been increased beyond existing requirements. The introduction of 
such schools might, moreover, give an opening to the better voluntary 
schools to become themselves higher class and self-supporting ; and it 
is almost certain that herein lies their one chance of escaping extinc- 
tion, and of shaping a future for themselves. 


The important question of whether and how far the duties and 
powers of the Managers of Board schools can be judiciously extended, 
has lately been receiving a good deal of attention; a Special Com- 
mittee has just presented a report on the subject to the Board, and 
they will probably concede something, though I am afraid the con- 
cessions will be more theoretical than practical. 

The position is somewhat anomalous; it is urged that the 
managers should be given further powers, interests, and responsi- 
bilities, in order that the services of intelligent and earnest men and 
women may be attracted and retained. But there are, unfortunately, 
managers and managers, and an extension of the powers of all might 
be liable to abuse by some. We are thus on the horns of a dilemma 
—more power must be granted if good managers are to be obtained ; 
more power cannot safely be given while so many bad managers exist. 
The most sensible way out of the difficulty is, however, not indeed to 
do evil that good may come, but to risk the evil and hope for the 
good; and by granting additional responsibilities attract better men, 
trusting that in the interval the less intelligent managers, being 
somewhat on their good behaviour, may not do any serious damage. 

At present the managers complain—and justly so—that though 
theoretically they possess considerable powers, practically they are 
mere puppets in the hands of the Board; and that though they are 
at liberty to communicate with and advise the Board on various 
matters, their communications, being volunteered and unsolicited, 
have little weight and less attention. 
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The remedy seems simple. It should be the custom as well as 
the rule for the managers to be officially consulted on all matters 
connected with the school. Their opinions and advice being thus 
solicited, would receive—and would consequently tend to deserve— 
more consideration at the hands of the Board; and, though not 
necessarily followed, would be important factors in the ultimate 
decision. The mode of electing managers also requires radical altera- 
tion. At present the ‘election’ is little better than a farce. 


Economy can hardly be said to have been at any time one of the 
conspicuous virtues of the Board ; nor, indeed, have the present body 
been more disposed towards economy than the last. This is hardly 
unnatural; for, on the last Board, the minority anxious for real 
economy was considerable, and made it their object, by reasonable 
argument and discussion, to curtail unreasonable outlay ; and, there- 
fore, though the tendency of the Board was towards a high level of 
expenditure, economy had a chance of attention. 

The existing Board, however, rejoices in the presence of certain 
members who, professing to be economists, make economy a byeword, 
and whose action, by its results, is even more repugnant to those of 
us who are economists in practice than to those whose fetish is 
‘efficiency.’ They are supposed to represent that which is called 
the ‘ vestry interest "—though one ought to apologise to the vestries 
for the use of the term—and are avowedly sent to advocate economy, 
while, in fact, by their extravagance of deed and language, they ruin 
the cause they profess to assist. Instead of, as a rule, attending the 
committees where there is work to be done, and where economy may 
be really initiated and practised, but where, owing to the absence of 
reporters, their light would be somewhat hid under a bushel, they 
attend with painful regularity the weekly (reported) Board meetings, 
thus appearing to the unsophisticated public as active members and 
great economists because they oppose whatever is proposed. The 
Board is always the better for honest criticism; but no possible 
advantage can be gained to the cause of education from the presence 
of those who regard the very existence of rate-supported schools as an 
unmitigated evil. 

It is most sincerely to be hoped that the ratepayers will not allow 
the elections of this month to turn on side issues. In consequence, 
partly, of the languid interest taken by the public in the work of the 
Board, there is, I fear, somewhat of an impression that their time 
is devoted almost exclusively to personal squabbles and party strife, 
or to the discussion of ‘scandals.’ This is an entire fallacy; the 
St. Paul’s Industrial School matter, for instance, was only an inter- 
lude in the enormous amount of educational work done by the Board 
during its three years of office. 

A so-called ‘ scandal’ always attracts the attention of the public ; 
3F2 
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and the affair of the St. Paul’s Industrial School was a scandal in 
more ways than one. I do not mean to enter on the controversy, 
more than to say that the accusations levelled against the Board 
of having attempted to ‘hush up’ the matter are absolutely without 
foundation. Every member of the Board—at all events every member 
of the majority—has been all along strongly in favour of any inquiry 
which would be likely to lead to substantial results; but many have 
been opposed to an examination into the matter by the Board itself, 
where the witnesses could not be sworn, knowing full well the enor- 
mous evils and the very uncertain good to which such a necessarily 
superficial inquiry would undoubtedly give rise. 

Seeing that the Board has jurisdiction over a population larger 
than that of Scotland, it is most important that the members 
should be ready to devote a certain amount of time and attention 
and a great deal of interest to local and- committee work. The 
undesirable members are those who go on the Board merely to 
make a display; who care little and know less about education, and 
who delight in personal squabbles or individual jealousies. For the 
rest, whether the members are ‘ Board’ or ‘ anti-Board,’ *‘ Voluntary- 
ists’ or ‘ anti-Voluntaryists,’ is not of transcendent importance so long 
as they are educationalists in the right sense of the word, and, though 
differing as to means, will work together towards the same end—the 
enlightenment and elevation of the masses. 


Sypney C. Buxton, M.L.S.B. 





THE MINISTRY AND THE CLOTURE. 


Tue session has been resumed under circumstances which invest it 
with an interest so exceptional that it could hardly have been ex- 
ceeded had the fate of the Ministry been trembling in the balance. 
Of a ministerial crisis there is just now not the faintest sign. Even 
the most sanguine Tory, who only a few brief weeks ago would have 
vapoured in his club about the signs of a great reaction, would not 
venture to assert just now that the disappointed and irritated con- 
stituencies were only hungering for an opportunity to repair the error 
they committed in April 1880, and to hurl from power a minister 
who had so egregiously abused the generous confidence too blindly 
reposed in him. 

When Parliament adjourned, the Government was stronger than 
it had been at any period since its accession to office, but in the brief 
interval that has since elapsed, its popularity has been enormously 
enhanced, and its influence both in the House and the country pro- 
portionately increased. Such momentous events, all tending in one 
direction, have been crowded into that short period of barely two 
months that they have almost obliterated the impression produced 
by the memorable circumstances which preceded the adjournment. 

The unprecedented blunder by which the Marquis of Salisbury 
provoked his docile followers into a mutiny, and prepared for Mr. 
Gladstone one of the most signal triumphs which even he has ever 
achieved, has already become a matter of ancient history, and that, 
not because the defeated chief has effaced the memory of his fatal 
mistake by a brilliant strategy which has restored the confidence of 
his party, but because the more solid and remarkable successes which 
have crowned the policy of Mr. Gladstone have eclipsed the victory 
which had then so raised the enthusiasm of his supporters. Thanks 
to the brilliant generalship of Sir Garnet Wolseley, and the no less 
skilful diplomacy of Lord Dufferin, to the administrative efficiency 
of Lord Northbrook and Mr. Childers and the indomitable pluck of 
the soldiers and sailors whom they organised and sent into the field, 
to the mingled firmness and geniality of Lord Spencer, and the un- 
erring tact and patient industry of Mr. Trevelyan, the Ministry 
to-day hold a position the strength of which even their opponents 
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confess. The choice of the instruments, as well as the direction of 
the policy, was in the hands of the Prime Minister. On him would 
have rested the discredit of failure, to him must belong no mean 
share of the honour, as to him will certainly accrue the advantage of 
success. 

The Liberal party has proved itself strong at the very point where 
its enemies hoped it would reveal weakness, and the effect on the 
popular mind has been greater than it would be easy to compute. 
Sir Stafford Northcote has the sagacity to perceive, and the candour 
to admit, that the Ministry is on the crest of the wave; and we may 
accept his acknowledgment of a fact which, to him of all men, must 
be most unpalatable, without putting any faith in a prediction—with 
which he may naturally console himself, but of whose fulfilment there 
is not a solitary sign—that it will soon be labouring in the trough of 
the sea. 

The simple matter of fact is, that in this adjourned Session it is 
not the Ministry but Parliament which is on its trial. The pro- 
ceedings, not of the last session, nor even fof the present House 
only, but of several years past, have proved that if the dignity and 
efficiency of the ‘ Mother of Parliaments’ are to be preserved, there must 
be a radical change in its modes of conducting business. The House 
of Commons has in the course of the last half-century effected numerous 
reforms in all our institutions. It professes itself now ready, and 
even eager, to continue the same beneficent course; but before it 
can move a single step—before it can even undertake work apparently 
so simple, and so free from the entangling complications of party, as 
the prevention of the frauds committed under the present bankruptcy 
law, or the preservation of our valleys from the desolating floods 
by which they are, from year to year, inundated—it has first to 
reform itself. 

The country waits anxiously to see whether it is willing and able 
to execute the task. It may involve some sacrifice of sentiment or 
prejudice ; a breach with traditions which are powerful simply because 
the hoar of antiquity is upon them; a surrender of some privileges, 
which, however, exist in idea rather than in reality ; a substitution 
(which, perhaps, is the most painful element in the whole) of the 
rule of strict law for the unwritten code of honour by which the 
House, as an assembly of gentlemen, has hitherto been governed. 
But this, after all, is a small price to pay for the getting rid of 
abuses, by means of which the action of Parliament has been 
paralysed, and our representative institutions made a hissing and a 
reproach in all the despotic courts of Europe. 

It is not easy to understand why the simple proposal of the 
Government to abate evils which high-minded men of all parties 
must deplore should have excited the violent opposition with 
which it has been met. Government by a majority is not so new 
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or unprecedented a thing in England that an attempt to carry it 
one step further, by investing a majority with authority to repress 
discussion which is manifestly being carried on solely for the pur- 
poses of delay, should have awakened such alarm and provoked 
such resentment. The passion, indeed, is a trifle overdone, and 
suggests the suspicion either that it is simulated, or that the indig- 
nation is not as deep or sincere as the angry vituperation in which it 
expresses itself would have us believe; or that the real causes of the 
feeling are not those which are avowed. At all events, it is an out- 
burst of passion, not a calm and distinct protest of reason. In vain 
do we look through its excited utterances for a solitary argument 
with any real weight. 

Appeals to party feeling, attempts to create prejudice by labelling 
the new law with epithets which misrepresent its character, but 
are fitted to catch the popular imagination, unsparing denunciations 
of the ‘caucus’ of Birmingham and of Mr. Chamberlain, and, of 
course, invective against Mr. Gladstone and his overbearing temper 
and pride, we have in abundance; but of argument that would con- 
vince any unprejudiced man, we have not a glimmering. If there 
are other grounds of opposition, independent of that unreasoning 
hate of the Prime Minister which sees some subtle plan of mis- 
chief in everything that he does, they are not set forth, It may 
be, indeed, that it would not be wise to state them. It certainly 
would not be good policy to remind the world how useful Mr. James 
Lowther found the forms of the House. for purposes of obstruction, 
especially as we are assured, on no less an authority than the 
Quarterly Review, that ‘the Conservatives have never had recourse 
to obstruction in party warfare ; it is an invention exclusively on the 
Liberal side of the House.’ ‘ Party warfare’ is an ambiguous term. 
It may be intended to cover only the regular operations of a party, 
directed by its recognised chiefs and conducted on the acknowledged” 
principles of political conflict. If this be all that is meant, the 
reviewer's assertion need not be contested, and indeed may be applied 
impartiaHy to both parties. Obstruction is, for the most part, the 
work of the ‘ Free Lances,’ not of the regular forces; but it is equally 
available for the general purposes of a campaign, and may, on that 
account, be regarded with considerable indulgence by chiefs who 
would hesitate to advise such action. Sir Stafford Northcote may 
gently chide the more fiery and intractable youths of the ‘ Fourth 
Party,’ and yet he may find their assistance so useful that he may 
refuse to help in repressing a license which has become intolerable 
and indefensible. The experience of. the last two Sessions has 
taught Liberals that no reliance can be placed upon Sir Stafford to 
repress the waywardness of those who feel that any action is legitimate 
which may baffle the nefarious designs of Liberalism, and delay, if it 
cannot absolutely defeat, its conspiracies against the institutions of 
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the country. Tories are unwilling to surrender a weapon which 
has been found useful in the past and may be even more necessary in 
the future. Far-sighted men among them must see that the legis- 
lation of which their own idolised chief was the author has placed 
the power in the hands of the democracy, and all-that is possible now 
is to retain every check which may, either by fair means or by foul, 
prevent the full assertion of the popular will. 

This, however, is a line of argument which cannot safely be taken, 
and, therefore, we have an amount of loose talking and writing on 
the subject, which, for its utter feebleness, has not often been sur- 
passed. The Tories have a case, but they are conscious that their 
only hope of success lies in masking it, and basing their opposition 
on other and more specious reasons than that which constitutes 
the only true justification, and so they have recourse to arguments 
which will not bear examination. The Quarterly Review has set 
forth the objections to the resolution with all that intensity of feeling 
against Mr. Gladstone which we might have expected to hear from 
the Tory leader of the House of Lords had that House been en- 
titled (as an Opposition speaker recently asserted that it ought to be) 
to interfere in the procedure of the Commons. Lord Salisbury 
could not well have been more uncompromising, more incisive, and 
more bitter, than the Reviewer. With the article before us it 
may be assumed that we know all that the Opposition find it ex- 
pedient, if not all that would be possible for them to say. We can 
conceive of a very different kind of pleading, that would set forth 
the perils which threaten the country from the supremacy of the 
democracy, and contend for the necessity of adopting some expedient 
to save the minority interested in the rights of property, or the 
maintenance of the time-honoured and glorious constitution in 
Church and State from being utterly crushed, that should argue in 
favour of unlimited license of speech in the Legislature as neces- 
sary in order to allow the popular passion time to calm, and, by 
interposing salutary obstacles in the way of progress, should make 
reforms more difficult and give the better chance for compromise— 
that should, in short, distinctly recognise obstruction as a necessary 
part of a Conservative system of defence, and seek to arouse the 
enthusiasm and chivalry of all good Constitutionalists in its favour. 
Lord Salisbury defended the action of the Lords in rejecting bills 
passed by the Commons and declared by the Ministry essential to 
the good government of the country, and the same arguments would 
be equally cogent in support of dilatory tactics in the Lower House. 
It is, in fact, obstruction in both cases, and it is not easy to see why 
those who defend useless and vexatious delay on the part of the 
Lords should object to precisely the same policy in the Commons. 

But to say this would be to justify obstruction, and however 
willing the Opposition may be to adopt it in practice, they are very 
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reluctant to vindicate it as a principle. So shortsighted and im- 
politic, however, is their hostility, that it supplies their opponents 
with the strongest illustration of the evil that has to be corrected, 
and the most convincing argument in favour of a thorough and drastic 
remedy. The cry of all the party is that, if Mr. Gladstone will not 
yield, he must be prepared to face a troublesome, stormy, and pro- 
tracted Session. In other words the majority must yield to the 
minority, or all the arts of obstruction will be put into motion for 
the purpose of annoyance and delay. Even the discussion of the 
subsequent resolutions, to most of which but little objection is taken, 
is to be affected by the course of the Government on the first. ‘If, 
says the 7imes, ‘the Opposition be irritated by the unconciliatory 
attitude of the Prime Minister, and his own followers be compelled 
in the course of a long debate to look closely into the discrepancy 
between their votes and their real convictions, it is obvious that the 
passage of the subsequent resolutions may be less easy than their own 
nature would justify us in expecting.’ It would be hard to pena 
sentence which could more distinctly prove the intolerant spirit of 
the obstruction against which the Ministry have to contend! 

If there are hesitations on the part of any true Liberals, they must 
be largely due to the extraordinary manner in which the spirit and 
bearings of the proposal have been represented, in the excited protests 
of Tory speakers and journals, as an attempt on the part of Mr. 
Gladstone to repress liberty of speech. ‘ Armed,’ says the Quarterly 
Review, ‘ with such an appliance as this (the caucus) outside Parlia- 
ment, and with the cloture inside, an English minister would find 
himself invested with powers which none of his predecessors have ever 
exercised, and which assuredly were never contemplated by any of the 
originators of the Constitution. No monarch has ever been so auto- 
cratic as the Prime Minister would be rendered by these two con- 
trivances.’ In reading such a passage as this, the first question that 
suggests itself is whether the writer can possibly believe in it himself. 
It is as absurd to suppose that the constituencies can be controlled 
by any clique of wire-pullers, as that the freedom of Parliament can 
be fettered by the restrictions of the closure. Englishmen are too 
independent in spirit, and too proud of the liberties they have so 
hardly won, to allow them to be filched from them by any piece of 
manipulation, however cleverly devised. Whatever power Mr. Glad- 
stone has, has been conferred by the people themselves, and would 
collapse in a day if the people lost their confidence in him. Happily 
we have not come within a measurable distance of the state of things 
shadowed forth by the Reviewer when he suggests that unless everyone 
of the 650 members be allowed to pour out floods of talk on any and 
every subject and at whatever length he may think fit, the liberties 
of England will be surrendered to an autocratic minister and a 
dictatorship be established. 
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It requires no little patience to deal with talk so utterly hollow 
as this, which has been raised on the Tory platforms everywhere 
about the ‘ gag.’ If those who join in it believe in it themselves, 
there are certainly very few who believe that they believe it. It 
is regarded as a taking war-cry, and nothing more. Let us take 
it to pieces, and see what it really means. In the first place, in 
order to the success of this conspiracy against full Parliamentary 
discussion, the Speaker must be ‘squared,’ and before such a pos- 
sibility can even be contemplated, Parliament must have lost the 
character and qualities which alone would make it worth preserving. 
If the time should ever come when the House shall have so far 
deteriorated as to elect a Speaker capable of yielding to party in- 
fluence, or even something worse, and betraying the trust reposed in 
his impartiality, it will matter little what are the rules of procedure, 
for the glory of the institution itself will be gone. No man, however, 
seriously believes in this degradation of the Chair, and without it the 
closure cannot be abused in the way suggested. But this is not all. 
It must be taken for granted, in the next place, that there will rise a 
minister, prepared not only to force his measures on Parliament, but 
to suppress the discussion of them by a majority of one or even ten. 
Can any man whom party passion has not bereft of reason deliberately 
assert that he thinks this or anything like it possible? After all, we 
must take into account moral as well as numerical probabilities ; and 
it is absolutely certain—as certain as anything short of mathematical 
demonstration can well be—that moral influence would render such a 
procedure—which might fairly be described as the tyranny of a 
‘ brutal majority ’—impracticable. In the meantime, for the sake of 
these visionary dangers, Parliament is to be forced to tolerate still 
longer the tyranny of an obstreperous minority. 

There is a remarkable confession in the Quarterly Review which 
shows much of the spirit of the Opposition, and which certainly should 
go far to remove any apprehensions which may disturb the peace of 
anxious Radicals. ‘ No Conservative, it is to be hoped, will be so 
credulous as to suppose that the cléture will be an instrument equally 
available for both parties. . . . If the Conservatives came into power, 
and attempted to put it into operation, there would be an outcry such 
as we have not heard since 1832.’ The naiveté of this confession is 
surprising. What it means is that behind the House of Commons are 
the people, able and eager to redress any wrong which an arbitrary 
minister may endeavour to inflict by means of the cloture; but that 
Conservatives cannot count upon this court of appeal, as its judg- 
ment is pretty sure to be against them. The proposal need not have 
a more coraplete defence against the arguments by which it has been 
assailed. It is clear that, though it may get rid of much needless 
tal, it will strengthen instead of weakening the popular control over 
the Government. It is evident, further, that no minister will dare 
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to have recourse to the closure unless he has the assurance that public 
sympathy is with him. 

The proposal is so simple, so thoroughly in harmony with the 
theory of representative government and with the whole practice of 
our public life, and so essential to the progress of business under the 
new conditions of Parliamentary action, that it does not seem to 
require so much argument as has been expended upon it. In fact, it 
is scarcely a matter for reasoning at all, the opposition being so 
largely based upon mere sentiment. The Times talks about the 
principle. It might be instructive if its writers were to define what 
the principle is. There may be a principle in unlicensed freedom of 
speech, but that is given up. Irishmen and Radicals are to be sur- 
rendered to the tender mercies of a two-thirds majority. Between 
the two-thirds and the bare majority there can be no question of 
principle, but only one of the expediency of preserving some liberty for 
the eccentricities of the ‘ fourth party.’ Stripped of all disguises, that 
is the point really at issue. The Opposition are prepared to support 
the Ministry when they desire to put down Irish or Radical obstruc- 
tives, and they are, and always will be, able under any rules to secure a 
full hearing for any objections they have to urge against the ministerial 
policy. What they are really fighting for is the license of their own 
extreme wing, who are the only section likely to be affected by the 
bare majority rule. 

It has been said again and again that Mr. Gladstone is forcing on 
this resolution by his own imperious will. There is not a fact to support 
the statement, there are many which are utterly irreconcilable with 
it. But Mr. Gladstone’s authority should count for much with honest 
Liberals on such a matter. He knows Parliament and the actual 
demands of its business better than any man in the House, and he is 
certainly as jealous of its honour as Mr. Marriott, or any of the 
new legislators who affect such wisdom and susceptibility on this 
matter. The opinion of an expert—whose prejudices would incline 
him to a contrary conclusion—in favour of the change, must tell with 
all sensible men, and especially with those who have as much confi- 
dence in the disinterestedness of his patriotism as in the soundness of 
his judgment. 
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ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


THE words with which I have headed this paper represent not the 
expression of a wish, but the statement of a fact. For the time being 
Egypt is in the hands of England. We may abandon it if we so 
think fit; we may hand it over to anarchy, to military despotism, or 
to foreign occupation. We may withdraw our troops, and leave 
Egypt, as Mr. Courtney advises, to stew in her own juice. We are 
free, in fact, to deal with Egypt as our estimate of our interests 
or our sense of duty may dictate. But, whatever we may do in 
the future, it is we who for the moment are masters of Egypt, we 
who have got to determine what her future is to be, under what 
institutions she is to be ruled, and by whom her affairs shall be 
administered. That this should be so may be matter for regret, but 
it is none the less a fact. The campaign which ended at Tel-el- 
Gebir placed the destinies of Egypt at our disposal. We may execute 
the trust, or we may decline to act; but in either case it is we who 
virtually decide what is to become of Egypt. There is nothing novel 
or unprecedented in the circumstance that the fate of Egypt has to 
be decided for her by the will of a foreign Power. On the contrary, 
ever since the days of the shepherd kings the valley of the Nile has 
been ruled over by one alien dynasty after another. At various 
epochs in her chequered annals Egypt has formed a part of powerful 
empires; but never yet within historic days has there been an 
autonomous independent Egypt. A phenomenon which repeats itself 
century after century must have some other cause of recurrence than 
the caprice of chance. Nor is it difficult, if you are content to look 
at facts as they are, to realise the reasons of the perpetual dependency 
to which the Nile land has been subjected. Egypt is too rich and 
too fertile not to be always an object of cupidity to her neighbours ; 
she is too accessible by her position to enjoy the immunity which is 
the privilege of States lying out of easy reach ; and owing to the con- 
figuration of her soil, the conditions of her national life, and the 
character of her people, she is powerless to hold her own against any 
enterprising invader. What has been will be; and the same causes 
which have made Egypt for generation after generation the depend- 
ency of some foreign Power are no less potent now than they have 
been in times past. 
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It is necessary to bear these facts in mind, because otherwise it is 
impossible to form any opinion of what can and what cannot be done 
for Egypt. I see it often stated that the best solution of the 
Egyptian difficulty would be to leave Egypt to herself to develop her 
own resources, and to govern herself after her own fashion. There is 
only one objection to this solution, and that is that it is not possible. 
Public opinion in England is, naturally enough, misled by the talk 
about Egyptian nationality, about the movement in favour of con- 
stitutional government, about the desire of the Egyptians to ad- 
minister their own affairs. Because our generation has witnessed 
throughout Europe a general movement which has led one nationality 
after another to agitate for independence and self-government, we 
are led to believe, by analogy, that a similar movement is taking 
place in Egypt. But between East and West, between Christianity 
and Islam, the argument from analogy ceases to hold good. Without 
entering on a discussion which would carry me far beyond the limits 
of the present article, it is enough to say that the movement in favour 
of national independence, which has altered the face of Europe, is the 
product of certain social and theological conditions, which exist more 
or less universally in the West, but have no existence in the East. 
It would be idle to say positively what the future may or may not 
have in store for us; and therefore I do not pretend to say that in 
years to come Egypt may not develop a desire for national life and 
constitutional independence. All I assert is that as yet there is no 
sign of this development. 

If I am told that the late insurrection, however ill-advised, was a 
manifestation of national feeling, my answer would be that it was 
nothing of the kind. The movement headed by Araby was neither 
more nor less than one of the military revolutions which always 
occur in Oriental States whenever the ruling power either becomes, 
or is thought to have become, powerless to hold its own. The chain 
of events which had culminated in the deposition of Ismail Pasha 
had weakened the authority of the Khedivate, which had been still 
further impaired by a belief that Tewfik Pasha was wanting in 
resolution. At the same time the Anglo-French Control, in whose 
hands the real power of government resided, was too impersonal an 
institution to inspire any terror in the public mind, while there was 
no manifest proof that it would be supported, in case of necessity, by 
force of arms. According, therefore, to the view of the situation as 
it presented itself to the Oriental mind, there was room for an 
attempt to dispossess the Khedive of his power; and if once this 
view obtained currency, it was a matter of foregone certainty that 
somebody or other would be found to make the attempt. The 
somebody proved to be Araby. The French saying, ‘ Ote-toi de 1a, 
que je m’y mette,’ expresses the Alpha and Omega of all Oriental 
politics, I do not attribute to Araby or his fellow-conspirators any 
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very elaborate or far-seeing purpose. I doubt extremely whether, 
when they commenced their agitation, they had any distinct ideas or 
definite purpose. All they saw was that for the time they had got 
power into their own hands, and, having got it, they intended to use 
it for their own advantage and aggrandisement. The truth is that, 
after the successful émeute of February in last year, the army was 
master of the situation. The Khedive had no troops of his own on 
whom he could rely, and no European Power, from one cause or the 
other, appeared prepared to come to his assistance. The soldiery 
followed Araby sooner than the Khedive because they considered the 
Colonel had more power than the Sovereign, to punish on the one 
hand and to reward on the other; and as long as the soldiery re- 
mained faithful the mutinous Colonels had it all their own way. 
They began by asking for extra pay, advance in rank, and increased 
perquisites for themselves and their followers. Then they went on 
to claim the control of the administration ; and finally, as appetite 
comes in eating, they determined to overthrow the Government and 
put themselves in its stead. This is, in brief, the history of the 
rising which commenced in the square of the Palace of Abdin and 
collapsed behind the entrenchments of Tel-el-Gebir. 

Why it was Araby, and not Mahmoud Samy, or Toulba, or Abd- 
el-Al, or any other Achmed or Hassan of the lot, who became the 
recognised chief and leader of the movement, it is difficult to say. 
Too much, I think, has been made in England of Araby’s want of 
education and lack of social position. These things count for very 
little in the East. No doubt he is not only uneducated, but un- 
intelligent. Still, no man, either in the East or the West, becomes 
a leader of men without some qualities not possessed by his fellows ; 
and my own impression is that, in a country where courage and 
resolution are extremely rare, Araby was a sort of one-eyed king 
amidst the blind. I remember once hearing of a regiment in one 
of the South American Republics which went by the name of the 
‘legion which commands victory.’ The story of their having earned 
this title was as follows. It had been their custom to run away as 
soon as the enemy appeared in sight. One day, however, their 
colonel asked them, as a personal favour, not to run at once, but to 
wait till he gave the signal, which he bound himself by a solemn 
oath to do before the enemy came within range. The regiment 
agreed to the compact, and the next time the enemy approached they 
stuck to their guns. Upon seeing this the enemy themselves turned 
and fled; and from that day forward the ever-victorious legion 
marched on conquering and to conquer. So it was with Araby. 

Moreover, whether of his own initiative or at the suggestion of 
abler heads than his own, Araby had the skill to enlist certain 
popular sympathies on his side. It had been the policy of Mehemet 
Ali and his successors to give priority in the command of the 
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army to Turkish and Circassian officers. This favouritism was 
naturally unpopular with the Arab officers; and Araby caused them to 
believe that by supporting him they would get rid of the Circassians 
and possess themselves of their emoluments. Then, too, in Egypt, as 
in all Mahometan countries, though much less so there than in most 
others, there is an instinctive dislike on the part of the Mussulman 
towards the Christian ; and Araby pandered to this dislike by giving 
it to be understood that the triumph of his cause would entail the 
exile and proscription of the Giaour. Again, in Egypt the agricul- 
tural population are burdened with a heavy load of debt to the village 
usurers, most of whom are Greeks and Syrians; and Araby held out 
the hope that a successful military revolution would lead to the 
cancelment of these local debts, and to the emancipation of the 
Fellaheen from their pecuniary liabilities. Active support from the 
country at large was never forthcoming for Araby. Still, he had 
undoubtedly the passive sympathy of the classes who, from one cause 
or other, were discontented with the established order of things and 
wished for change. But from the beginning to the end the revolution 
was a purely military one; and even as a military leader Araby failed 
utterly to command the personal attachment and following which are 
the first conditions of insurrectionary success. It was only by threats 
or bribes that he could secure the obedience of his soldiery. If 
he had succeeded in making himself the master of the country, he 
would, judging from his antecedents, have been a pasha very much 
like other pashas—tyrannical, sensual, and self-indulgent. He was 
not of the stuff of which Cromwells and Garibaldis, and even 
Toussaint Louverture, are made. But, even if he had proved himself 
possessed, when in power, of personal qualities of which he had given 
no indication while a candidate for office, he would have introduced 
no alteration into the system by which Oriental countries are governed. 
If Araby had become Khedive, the old arbitrary rule of Ismail Pasha 
would of necessity have been re-established; the Fellaheen would only 
have changed taskmasters; and the chances are that their new auto- 
crat would have proved more despotic, probably not less greedy, and 
certainly far less enlightened, than the ex-Khedive. 

This statement may seem inconsistent with the fact that Araby 
put himself forward as the champion of parliamentary institutions. 
But the inconsistency is only a seeming one. The truth about the 
whole so-called constitutional movement in Egypt is simply this. In 
Egypt—as, for that matter, in any Mussulman country—parliamen- 
tary government is an impossibility. The principles which lie at the 
basis of any system of representative institutions under which the will 
of the majority rules through an elected Chamber, are not only unintel- 
ligible to the Egyptian population, but would be antagonistic to the 
ideas of the community, if by any miracle these principles could be 
rendered intelligible to their comprehension. Probably not one fellah 
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in e thousand is aware that a Chamber ever met in Cairo, and certainly 
not one in a hundred thousand could explain what was the issue in 
dispute between the Chamber and the Controllers. As for our Western 
theory, that representation and taxation should go hand-in-hand 
together, it is as incomprehensible to the Oriental mind as the 
differential calculus would be to a ploughboy. 

The Chamber, as it was originally constituted, was essentially an 
Oriental, not a European, institution. The Megliss, or Council 
of Notables, is a recognised part of the framework of Eastern society, 
Whether in village, province, or capital, there is, or ought to be, a 
conclave of local authorities of whose opinion the Arab ruler—be he 
sheik, governor, or sovereign—is bound to take account, though 
he is not bound to obey their decision. In fact, the whole social 
system of the East seems to be based upon the tribal principle. The 
chief or headman is supreme, but he is expected to lend an ear to the 
counsels of the most important tribesmen, or to run the risk of depo- 
sition. According as the chief is a strong or a weak ruler, the autho- 
rity of the Megliss is limited or extensive; but for the Megliss to 
supersede the chief—that is, for the will of a numerical majority to be 
substituted for personal rule—is utterly foreign and alien to Oriental 
traditions. In Egypt, as in other Eastern lands, the Megliss used to 
be formed by a sort of ‘survival of the fittest’ process. It was 
under Ismail Pasha that this primitive gathering of local worthies 
was first organised into a regular Chamber of Notables. The 
members of the Council were practically nominated by the Govern- 
ment. Nothing was further from the mind of the then Khedive 
than that the Chamber should exercise any control over the 
administration of the country. But with the view of influencing 
public opinion in Europe, and thereby strengthening his already 
impaired credit in the European markets, Ismail Pasha was anxious 
to give a certain semblance of constitutionalism to his council of 
nominees. Some form, therefore, of election was gone through; and 
an effort was made to induce the representatives to play their parts 
seriously. They were told to divide themselves into a Ministerial 
and an Opposition party ; but not a single member could be found to 
take sides with the Opposition. They were asked to criticise the acts 
of the administration ; but they were all of one accord, that whatever 
the Effendina did was right. Europe refused to take the Egyptian 
Parliament seriously, and so it gradually ceased to function, and 
remained in a state of suspended animation til] it was recalled into 
being by Cherif Pasha. Circumstances had changed. Ismail Pasha 
had been succeeded by a Khedive who—partly from personal charac- 
ter, still more from the establishment of the Anglo-French Control— 
was far less feared by his subjects than his predecessor ; and therefore, 
in accordance with the law of which I have spoken, the Council of 
Notables was certain to have an authority under Tewfik it did not 
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possess under Ismail. Of this authority Cherif Pasha intended to 
avail himself in order to resist the growing ascendency of the military 
party. 

This expectation was not fulfilled. The Chamber, instead of 
giving support to the Khedive’s government, proved to be an 
instrument in the hands of Araby. The reasons of this change of 
front are obvious enough. To speak the plain honest truth, the 
deputies saw more reason to fear Araby than they did to fear Tewfik, 
and therefore they sided with the former. The parable about the 
strong man armed who keepeth the house, and who giveth way as soon 
as a stronger than he entereth, exemplifies the whole Eastern idea of 
government. There is no question about the legality of his 
entrance, the plea on which he enters, or about the character in 
which he effects his entrance. It is enough that he is the stronger 
man. Cadit questio. There is no more to be said. He is the 
stronger, and that is enough. Now this was exactly the feeling of the 
Chamber. Araby with the army at his back was the stronger man, 
and they bowed to his will in consequence. Moreover, apart from 
the terror which he inspired, Araby contrived to appeal to the 
material interests of the deputies. As Notables they belonged, with 
scarcely an exception, to the category of hauts personnages, large 
landowners, pashas, and influential sheiks, who had benefited by the 
arbitrary system of administration which prevailed in Egypt till 
the European element became dominant in the government. In 
the days of Ismail Pasha this class, by whom, and through whom, the 
revenues were collected, enjoyed certain privileges which more than 
compensated for the individual acts of oppression to which they, in 
common with all their countrymen, were subjected. They paid little 
or no taxes; they had always water for their own fields, and could 
cut off the supply of water from their neighbours; they were able, 
according to a French phrase, ‘ to make rain or sunshine within their 
own districts ;’ they were permitted to enrich themselves at the cost of 
the Fellaheen. Now, the state of things under which these abuses were 
possible was menaced by the Control, or rather by the Europeanised 
administration of which the Control was the guarantee. The order 
and regularity which the Controllers were introducing into the col- 
lection of the taxes rendered difficult, if not impossible, the arbitrary 
imposts and irregular exactions by which the officials and the local 
magnates more than recouped themselves for the amounts they 
handed over to the Treasury. The Land Survey, which, after much 
opposition, was being actively pushed forward, was certain to result 
in a large proportional increase of taxation to the well-to-do land- 
owners, and also to deprive them in many instances of land to which 
they had no real title. Finally, the institution of a general.system 
of irrigation, under the direction of European engineers, which was 
then seriously in contemplation, was calculated to deprive the pashas 
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of their highly-cherished privilege of monopolising the water of the 
State canals to their own advantage, and retailing it at a profit to 
the small cultivators in their vicinity. 

Thus, apart from the fear he personally inspired, Araby was able to 
appeal powerfully to the sympathies of the deputies. The language 
used to them by the military junta was virtually this:—If you go 
against us, you will incur our displeasure, against which the Khedive 
has no power to protect you ; if you side with us, we will together get 
rid of the Control and of the European officials, and thus restore the 
good old order of things under which you may enrich yourselves to 
your heart’s content, and keep the pick of everything for yourselves, 
This was the real nature of the compact between Araby and the 
Chamber ; and if I am told that the accord between the two is proof 
that the movement headed by Araby was in reality a national one, 
my answer is that, on the contrary, it was the Control and not the 
Chamber which represented the interests of the Egyptian people. 
The retort to my answer which naturally suggests itself to the 
British mind is—Why, if this is so, did not the Egyptian people mani- 
fest their preference for their European protectors as against their 
local oppressors? The objection, though plausible, is based on an 
utter ignorance of Egypt as it is. It is idle to suppose that sheep 
are insensible to being kicked and prodded and harried; but if any 
lover of humanity was to attempt to hinder a brutal driver from 
maltreating his flock, the sheep would go on nibbling at the grass 
while the contest was proceeding. And, for all political purposes, 
the Fellaheen are a flock of sheep. For countless generations they 
have been subject to one set of taskmasters after another, and the 
very idea that they can have any will in determining by whom their 
tasks should be imposed has never entered their minds. Amongst the 
Russian serfs there used to be a proverb—God is great, and the Czar 
is mighty: but God is in heaven and the Czar is very far off: while 
the bailiff is always at our heels. This proverb expresses the view 
of the Fellaheen. In a vague and unreasoning way they knew per- 
haps that they had benefited by the Control. But the Control was 
to them a distant abstraction, while the local landowner or tax- 
collector, who represented the Chamber, was a very near and manifest 
individuality. 

Having got the Chamber on his side by appealing at once to the 
fears and interests of the deputies, Araby was absolute master of the 
situation in so far as Egypt was concerned. The only danger he had 
to fear was that of foreign, and especially of English, intervention. 
It is not necessary, even if space permitted, to discuss the action of 
European diplomacy in Egypt at the outset of the military insurrec- 
tion. It is enough to say that at the period of which I write a well- 
nigh universal impression prevailed in Egypt that, if England did 
not intervene, there would be no intervention, and that England was 
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only anxious to find an excuse for non-intervention. To provide 
this excuse was the causa causans which dictated the demand for 
representative institutions and for a constitutional Parliament. I 
doubt whether Araby was sufficiently intelligent to have conceived 
this idea for himself. But in this I may wrong him. Amongst all 
Orientals there is a sort of native genius for diplomacy. Just as the 
donkey-boys of Cairo pick up with marvellous rapidity the slang 
words and catch-phrases of the day in England, and repeat them to 
their English customers without the slightest conception of their 
meaning, so Orientals of very limited intelligence will show extra- 
ordinary acuteness in discerning, and professing to sympathise with, 
the ideas which are entertained by their foreign interlocutors. My 
own belief is that, if Araby’s life depended upon his being able to 
explain what he meant by representative institutions, his chance of 
escape would be far less than it is. But dull-headed as he may be, 
he is shrewd enough to realise that constitutionalism, whatever it 
may mean, is a sort of fetish of the English; and that by professing 
to respect this fetish he would strengthen the supposed reluctance of 
England to resort to intervention. Even if he was not intelligent 
enough to make this reasoning for himself, he was surrounded by 
foreign advisers who understood how public opinion could best be 
worked in Europe. I have no wish to say anything of the Europeans 
who encouraged and supported Araby and the so-called national 
movement in Egypt. Events speak for themselves, and need no 
comment. All I need remark is that the State papers, proclamations, 
manifestoes, and letters which were issued in the names of Araby 
and his colleagues were one and all the production of his foreign 
advisers, and were written for foreign, not for local perusal. I cannot, 
however, pass from this subject without adding, that ill-advised as 
I hold the action of Sir William Gregory and Mr. Wilfrid Blunt to 
have been, alike in the interest of England and Egypt, yet their parti- 
sanship was of a very different and far higher character than that of 
the continental adventurers who assisted Araby with their counsel and 
their personal services. 

A like astute appreciation of the means by which public 
opinion abroad could best be manipulated was evinced throughout 
the conflict between the Chamber and the Control. I felt at the time, 
and took occasion to express my opinion, that the Controllers made a 
mistake in tactics in joining issue with the Ministry on the right of 
the Chamber to discuss and vote the Budget. Once given the 
existence of a representative Chamber, the argument in favour of 
their being allowed to discuss the Budget was to popular English 
apprehension irresistible. The real objection was to the existence of 
a Parliament in a country in which the elementary conditions of par- 
liamentary life are altogether absent. But as to the utter incom- 
petence of the deputies to supervise the collection and distribution 
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of the revenue, the Controllers were entirely in the right. Where 
they were wrong was in the form of their objection. As to the sup- 
position that the nation at large, or even the Chamber itself, attached 
any definite meaning or importance to the theory of parliamentary 
privilege so ably put forward on Araby’s behalf, I can only say that 
it is manifestly and flagrantly absurd. The deputies had doubtless a 
well-grounded’ belief that, if they had the handling of the public 
money, a good deal would stick to their own fingers; and therefore 
they supported the demand that the Budget should be submitted to 
the Assembly. But to the mass of the population the demand that 
the Chamber should vote the Budget was absolutely unintelligible ; 
and if they could have comprehended the idea, its realisation 
would have been to them a matter of the most profound indifference. 
Even to the most ignorant and illiterate of Fellahs the notion that his 
own burdens were likely to be lightened by the power of the purse 
being given over to the Council of Notables would have appeared 
the wildest of absurdities. 

I have deemed it necessary to say so much as to the true cha- 
racter and purport of the rising which has just been suppressed hy 
British energy and British gallantry, because some understanding of 
this movement is absolutely essential to any comprehension of the 
conditions with which England has now to deal. If I have made 
my meaning clear, the materials do not exist for the creation of 
an autonomous and independent Egypt. It is not a question 
whether it would be wise or unwise to provide Egypt with repre- 
sentative institutions. The element of wisdom or unwisdom does 
not enter into what is impossible. We can do, as I have said, almost 
what we like with Egypt. The one thing we cannot do is to convert 
it into a self-governed community, ruled by ministers responsible toa 
representative Parliament. At the same time we cannot leave Egypt 
to herself. To do so is simply to hand her over to a succession of 
adventurers of the Araby type till such time as anarchy sets in, 
and some European Power seizes the opportunity to take possession 
of the country. Apart from the question of any moral obligation we 
may owe to Egypt in virtue of our intervention, such a course of action 
would be fatal to the interests we went to war to protect, and must 
therefore be discarded as impracticable. This being so, there are, in 
as far as I can see, only three courses open to us. We may annex 
Egypt; we may place it under the control of some kind of International 
Commission ; or we may maintain the existing dynasty. 

Now the first course is undoubtedly the simplest. We could, if 
we so saw fit, either rule Egypt directly as we rule India, or indirectly 
as we rule the territory of the native princes. In either case we 
should, I believe, govern Egypt with advantage to ourselves and with 
benefit to the country. My views on this point, which I first 
expressed five years ago in the pages of this Review, have never 
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changed, and I own it is some satisfaction to me, looking back at the 
past, to see how little the event has justified the objections with 
which my proposals were assailed at the time ; how baseless, above all, 
has proved the assertion that any attempt on the part of England to 
assert her ascendency in Egypt would be resisted by a European 
coalition, or would at any rate involve us in a war with France. But 
while adhering to my own opinion, I see no reason to suppose it will 
be adopted. I doubt myself whether the opposition to any further 
extension of our Imperial liabilities is at all as strong as is commonly 
supposed; and if the Government were to advocate the occupation of 
Egypt, I believe the proposal would meet with popular approval. 
But there are no indications that public opinion will demand the 
assimilation of Egypt in respect of England to the position which 
Tunis holds in respect of France. It is certain, I think, that the 
Government will not propose any such assimilation of their own accord. 
This may be matter for regret; but as neither the Government nor 
the country is disposed to settle the Egyptian question once and 
for all by the assumption of a direct protectorate, it is idle to dis- 
cuss the merits or demerits of a solution which is not upon the cards. 

It is our reluctance, whether well or ill advised, to assume any 
direct responsibility for the administration of Egypt which constitutes 
the chief, if not the sole, argument in favour of the second solution, 
that of placing Egypt under the control of an International Com- 
mission. There exist in Egypt a number of conventions, institu- 
tions, and administrations, with all of which the chief Continental 
Powers are directly concerned. Of course, if we assume an avowed 
protectorate, it will be for us to determine the relations between 
Egypt and all third Powers. But if we leave Egypt independent in 
name, and profess our determination to uphold the autonomy of the 
country, we have no right to cancel engagements existing between 
Egypt and other States, or to relieve her from the liabilities 
she has assumed in virtue of her independence. And what is even 
more important than our not haying the right, we have not got 
the power. The international tribunals exist in virtue of a conven- 
tion concluded between Egypt and the European Powers; a con- 
vention, we may add, under which the authority of England is no 
greater than that of Sweden or Holland. So long as these tribunals 
exist, the subject of any one of the Powers represented in these 
tribunals can sue the Egyptian Government for any default in its 
obligations, can obtain judgment if the Court considers the default 
to be proved, and having obtained judgment can levy an execution 
on the property of the Government by order of the Court. That 
this should be so may be an abuse, though it should be remembered 
that the existence of these tribunals alone protects Egypt from the 
gross exactions to which she was subjected under the’ jurisdiction 
of the Consular Courts. But whether it is an abuse or not, the 
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power of the international tribunals is a fact of which Egypt is 
obliged to take account. Then, again, there is the law of the Com- 
mission of Liquidation, in virtue of which the interest of the 
unified debt is reduced from seven to four per cent. by inter- 
national agreement. If this law were disregarded or infringed, or if 
the arrangements made under it were not observed, any holder of 
Egyptian bonds might enforce, by the action of the tribunals, the 
payment of his full interest with arrears. Of course the conven- 
tions between Egypt and the Continental Powers might be modified 
by consent ; equally, of course, these Powers would have to consent 
to their modification if England were prepared to make herself 
responsible for the administration of Egypt. But this is exactly 
what England, wisely or unwisely, is not in the mind to do. There 
is, therefore, no choice for Egypt except to observe her international 
engagements, or to obtain the consent of the contracting parties to 
their modification, a consent which can only be forthcoming on the 
supposition that adequate guarantees are given for the performance of 
the obligations for whose due observance the engagements were con- 
cluded. 

The existence of the complications above alluded to has suggested 
the idea of an International Commission of Control. It would not 
be difficult, at any rate in theory, for the different European Powers 
to agree upon arrangements by which the Egyptian debt might be 
consolidated, the various administrations of the Domains, the Daira, 
the Railways, and the Public Debt, fused into one; and the interests 
of Europe placed under the protection of an International Com- 
mission of Control, whose authority might be insured by a collective 
European guarantee. In fact, by this arrangement Egypt would be 
placed under a régime similar to that established in Tunis previous 
to the French occupation, and against which Ismail Pasha was wont to 
protest, saying—‘ On veut mettre Egypte en Syndicat.’ Now such 
an arrangement would doubtless protect the interests of the bond- 
holders, satisfy the exigencies of the Continental Powers, and uphold 
the principle of the European concert. It would, however, be most 
injurious to Egypt, most fatal to all possibility of her future 
development, most distasteful to her population. But, apart 
from any consideration of the duty we owe to Egypt, it is clearly 
inconsistent with our own interests to place the administration of the 
country in commission. We, as a nation, have certain peculiar 
and individual interests in Egypt, of the nature of which I shall 
have a word to say shortly, which are not only different from, but 
inconsistent with, those of the Continental Powers. It is to protect 
these interests that we went to war; and we should be simply stulti- 
fying ourselves if, as the result of that war, we handed over the 
custody of Egypt to a Commission, the majority of whose members 
represented Powers with interests antagonistic to our own. The 
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idea, therefore, of the neutralisation of Egypt under a European 
Control must be rejected as inadmissible. 

By a process, then, of elimination, we come to the conclusion that 
the only course practically open to us—so long as we are not prepared 
to assume a protectorate—is to maintain the autonomy of Egypt 
under the existing dynasty. The solution seems simple enough ; but 
in practice its execution is attended with manifold difficulties only to 
be surmounted by time and patience. To explain these difficulties 
at full length would require volumes and not pages. For the present 
I must content myself with merely indicating in outline some .of 
the principal ones. The main difficulties arise in connection with three 
subjects: the establishment of a modus vivendi between Egypt and 
the Continental Powers, but especially with France; the consolida- 
tion of the Khedive’s authority as a ruler; and the protection of our 
own interests in Egypt as the highway to India. 

With reference to Europe in general no special difficulty need be 
anticipated for the moment. Egypt, as I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain, has no choice except to observe her international engagements ; 
and so long as these engagements are observed, as the interest on the 
debt is paid regularly, and as the guarantees for its payment are not 
impaired in any way, the Continental Powers as a body have no 
claim to interfere ; and, even if they had any such claim, they would 
hesitate about asserting it while British troops remain in Egypt, 
and while—de facto, if not de jwre—we act as the protectors of the 
Khedive. France, however, in respect to Egypt stands in a com- 
pletely different position from the other Continental Powers. She has 
in the Nile land interests of her own, to which, though they are 
sentimental rather than material, she attaches great importance ; and 
up to the other day she had special and exceptional guarantees for 
the protection of these interests. It is natural France should demand 
the re-establishment of the Dual Control, under which she had an 
equal share with England in the administration of the country. This 
demand, however, Egypt will not concede save under pressure, and 
under present circumstances pressure can only be exerted with 
our consent and co-operation. Of such co-operation on our part there 
is, I trust and believe, no chance whatever. I should be the last to 
dispute the benefits which the Anglo-French Control conferred upon 
Egypt. That the experiment succeeded as well as it did, reflects high 
credit on the men by whom it was worked, and shows how beneficial any 
form of Europeanised administration cannot help being to an Oriental 
country. But the experiment, by the very nature of its conditions, 
was foredoomed to failure; and the selfsame reasons which disincline 
us to assume the responsibility of governing Egypt for ourselves tell 
with tenfold force against our resuming the same responsibility in a 
partnership under which we forfeit our freedom of action. Indeed, 
the impossibility of re-establishing the Dual Control in its old form 
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is gradually being recognised by the French themselves. This being 
so, it is most desirable, in the interest of the friendly relations be- 
tween France and England, that no definitive resclution should be 
adopted at once as to the future administration of Egypt. If any 
resolution were adopted, the contrast between the position occupied 
by France in Egypt before our intervention and that conceded to her 
after our intervention could not fail to wound her national suscepti- 
bilities; while England would be held responsible for the slight 
inflicted, however unintentionally, on these susceptibilities. If, on 
the other hand, a certain interval of time is allowed to elapse before 
any decision is arrived at, France will grow accustomed to the sus- 
pension of her exceptional position in Egypt; the financial interests 
which have immense influence with the French Government will 
discover that their property in Egypt is not imperilled by the aban- 
donment of the Dual Control ; anda simpler and more effective system 
of administration may be gradually introduced without exciting any 
ill-feeling on the part of our late associates in the Egyptian venture. 

In the same way, time is absolutely essential to any satisfactory 
settlement of the difficulties attending the re-establishment of the 
Khedive’s authority. Even assuming for the moment that we had 
no personal liabilities or engagements of any kind towards the reign- 
ing Khedive, it is obvious that, if we are to maintain Egypt as an 
independent State ruled over by a native sovereign, we could find 
no better ruler than Tewfik Pasha. In as far as an Egyptian 
nationality can be said to have any existence, it is represented by the 
dynasty of Mehemet Ali; and of all the living members of his 
dynasty, Tewfik is by far the best fitted to play the part of a controlled 
ruler. In cireumstances of extreme difficulty he has shown personal 
courage, good faith, intelligence, and honesty of purpose. Nor do I 
in the least believe that he is unpopular with his people. In Egypt 
no ruler is respected unless he is strong ; and Tewfik has had hitherto 
little hold on the affections of his people because he was powerless to 
exercise the attributes of a ruler—that is, to reward and to punish. 
But if once it is known that Tewfik is strongly seated upon his 
throne, no matter whether his strength is derived from native or 
from foreign support, he will be respected as a ruler; and, when 
respect is gained, the affection inspired by his personal qualities will 
make itself manifest. If, however, Tewfik—or, for that matter, any 
native prince—is to govern Egypt as an independent ruler, the system 
of government must be a personal one. Within certain limits, which 
it will be our duty to assign beforehand, he must have power to 
reward those who are faithful to him and to punish those who are 
unfaithful; and, above all, he must have an armed force at his com- 
mand ready in case of need to enforce obedience to his orders. 
Representative government being, as I have explained, an absolute 
impossibility in Egypt, the limitations to the absolute power of the 
sovereign must not be of a constitutional kind, but must consist in 
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the establishment of independent tribunals and in the enforced 
supervision of the administration by European officials. Subject, 
however, to these limitations—which will suffice to prevent grave 
abuses and gross oppression—we must allow the Khedive to rule 
after Oriental fashion. For instance, nothing could be more fatal to 
the authority of the Khedive than such interference as we have just 
exercised on behalf of Araby. I am not discussing his moral guilt or 
innocence. I have no wish to enter into the controversy whether 
England ought or ought not to sanction his execution. All I would 
observe is that, according to all Oriental ideas, traditions, and 
customs, his execution is the logical and necessary result of his 
defeat. A ruler who cannot even put to death a defeated rebel is, in the 
eyes of Easterns, no ruler at all. Yet we have insisted upon Araby 
being tried in a way which practically insures his escaping the 
punishment of death, because we did not approve of the way 
in which justice is administered by Orientals. We shall have 
to abstain from similar interference in future if we wish the 
Khedive to rule by his own authority. In the same way, we must 
allow him to appoint or dismiss his ministers at his good will and 
pleasure ; we must permit him to attend or not to attend to the 
advice of his Council of Notables, according as seems good in his 
own sight. If I am told by my Liberal friends that the system of 
personal rule I propose to re-establish in Egypt involves the possi- 
bility, if not the certainty, of abuses and exactions being committed, 
my reply would be that I am quite aware of the fact; that I regret 
it as much as anybody ; but that as the sole effective guarantee against 
oppression and maladministration consists in the establishment of a 
British protectorate, and as this is just what my friends will not hear 
of, we must accept the existence of abuses inseparable from all inde- 
pendent Oriental administration. Even, however, if we make up our 
minds to leave the Khedive the latitude of rule—and misrule— 
which is essential to his authority over his own people, we must place 
an armed force at his disposal. Now the formation of this army 
must be a work of time; and it is as yet too early to fix the condi- 
tions which ought to regulate its composition. Baker Pasha’s project 
seems to me as good a one as could be desired, if it is necessary to 
re-establish the Egyptian army upon its old footing. But of this 
necessity I see no evidence. On the contrary, a force of four or five 
thousand men would, I believe, be amply sufficient to uphold the 
authority of the Government and to protect the public peace and 
order. I believe, also, that it would be better for Egypt if the com- 
position of this force could be such as to relieve the Egyptian 
peasantry from the obligations of military service. But the necessary 
strength of the new army cannot be determined till we can ascertain 
what elements of disorder and disaffection the military revolution has 
left behind it. The strength of the fanatical element in Egypt has 
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probably been immensely exaggerated; but still this element does 
exist, and its activity has been stimulated by recent events. We have, 
therefore, to ascertain whether the disaffection and bigotry of which 
Araby availed himself have any real hold upon the mass of the 
population before we can say what force is required to keep order. 
It is the conviction of persons well acquainted with the country 
that, until the conditions are repeated which rendered Araby’s revolt 
a possibility, there is no danger of any further disturbance of 
the peace of Egypt; and, if this conviction is true, a very small 
force would be required for military purposes. But the truth of this 
opinion can only be tested by experience ; and too short a time has 
elapsed since the suppression of the insurrection to say what its 
permanent influence has been upon the country at large. 

Moreover, the question of the Egyptian army of the future is 
indissolubly connected with the third and last of the considerations 
which we have to take into account in the reconstruction of Egypt, 
namely, the necessity of providing for the protection of England’s 
special and peculiar interests. If we had not been masters of India, 
and if Egypt did not form an essential link in our communications with 
the East, we should never have sent an army to Cairo. No doubt the 
question was complicated with a variety of collateral issues whose 
importance cannot well be over-estimated. But still the fact remains 
that the cause of our going to war at all was the position we occupy 
in India. Now, as we are not disposed to annex Egypt, we are bound 
to take precautions for the protection of our highway to India. We 
cannot always be invading Egypt whenever the security of our com- 
munications with India through the Isthmus is threatened by internal 
disturbances or by external complications. At the present moment 
our right of way through the Canal depends not only upon the 
existence of a settled and friendly government at Cairo, but upon the 
goodwill of an independent company, over which we have very little 
direct control. The fact of our having gone to war to restore order 
in Egypt gives us the right to remedy this state of things, and we 
* shall be guilty of more than folly if we fail to avail ourselves of our 
right. Nothing except the establishment of a recognised protectorate 
over Egypt can ever give us absolute security in this respect. But, 
short of this extreme measure, there are a variety of arrangements by 
which our security might be very materially increased. The Khedive, 
for instance, is authorised by the terms of the original coneession to 
the Suez Canal Company to erect forts at certain points commanding 
the Canal. These forts might be erected and garrisoned on behalf 
of the Khedive by British troops. Again, a second canal might be 
constructed under English control. Or a convention might be con- 
cluded both with the Egyptian Government and the Canal Company 
which would give us the guarantees we consider necessary for the 
protection of our absolute and uncontested freedom of transit across 
the Isthmus. The conclusion, however, of any such arrangement 
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would require careful study and prolonged negotiations; and yet till 
some such arrangement is concluded I fail to see how we can lay down any 
definite programme for the reconstruction of Egyptian administration. 
_ Thus, in my judgment, the time has not yet come when England 
an form for herself, or still less propound to other nations, any 
tisfactory plan for the permanent settlement of the Egyptian 
fficulty. That this is so is shown by the circumstance that our 
Government has recognised the necessity of leaving an army of 
occupation in Egypt. It is understood that our troops will have to 
remain at Cairo for a year or more, and before the period of occupa- 
tion draws to a close we shall be in a far better position than we 
are at present to judge of the nature of the settlement which would 
be most -onducive alike to the interests of Europe, of Egypt, and of 
England. Tné “gvotian difficulty belongs to the category of pro- 
blems to which the solviitur ambulande nrocess especially applies : 
and Egypt is above all others a country where nothing can be done 
in a hurry. 

Ido not propose, however, that we should do nothing for the 
present. Far from this. I think no time should be lost in setting 
to work seriously to study the question which it has become our duty, 

as a nation, to settle. With that view I should recommend the 
employment of a machinery we have more than once employed before 
with success under similar analogous circumstances—that is, the 
despatch to Egypt of a Special Envoy as the representative of the 
Queen’s Government. In such a mission there would be nothing im- 
plying distrust of the ability of our present representative. If there 
was the slightest necessity for so doing, nobody would bear testi- 
mony more readily than I should do myself to the good sense, ability, 
and loyalty with which my friend Sir Edward Malet has filled the 
post of British Minister at Cairo under circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty. Sir Edward’s great services are, I trust, fully recognised 
by his countrymen, and any promotion he may receive will be most 
richly deserved. In any case, so rising and distinguished a member 
of the diplomatic service as our Consul-General in Egypt must at 
no distant date be promoted to some higher post; and I think he 
himself would be the first to admit that there would be certain 
obvious advantages if the new order of things in Egypt were 
inaugurated by the appointment of a Minister who has not 
been associated in any way with the vicissitudes through which 
the country has just passed. If, however, it were proposed only to 
replace Sir Edward Malet by some one occupying the same rank 
and position, I should doubt the advantages of a change outweighing 
the disadvantages. My proposal is that, for the time being, the 
place of British Minister in Cairo should be filled by a Special Envoy 
with an exceptional mission. While our armies occupy Egypt, at 
the close of a successful campaign, there would be nothing to give 
offence to foreign Powers in our sending out a Special Envoy for a 
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temporary purpose. Such an Envoy, as directly representing the 
Government, would have an authority and influence which an orci- 
nary Consul-General, however able, could not possess; and in con- 
sequence he would be in a far better position for carrying on tl 
complicated and delicate negotiations whose success is essential ’; 
the arrangement of any satisfactory settlement. It would also 
desirable that, apart from his diplomatic position, the Envoy shou. 
be a man of note, whose personality would carry weight in Egypt 
and on the Continent; and that he should be known to possess the 
full confidence of the Government at home. 

England, happily for herself, is rich in men of weight and 
authority and influence who could be employed on such a service. 
But there is one man whose name will suggest itself at once to all 
persons acquainted with Egyptian affairs as the one zuan fitted above 
all others to represent England in Egypt at the present crisis. The 
name in question, I need hardly say, is that of Mr. Goschen. No 
public man of like eminence is so well acquainted with Egyptian 
affairs or enjoys a higher personal reputation, both in Egypt and on 
the Continent. As an ex-Cabinet Minister, as the late Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the Porte, and as a statesman who is certain ere long to 
fill one of the highest posts in any Liberal Administration, Mr. 
Goschen would command an authority in Cairo which would be of the 
utmost service to England. In France his appointment would be 
welcomed as that of a man who has given proof of his regard for the 
legitimate interests of France in Egypt; and while the moneyed 
world in England and on the Continent would see with satisfaction 
the reconstruction of Egypt entrusted to a man who thoroughly 
understands the importance of financial interests, his countrymen 
would have full confidence in Mr. Goschen’s never losing sight of the 
fact that England has higher and greater interests in Egypt than 
those relating to speculative enterprise. It would be the function 
of such an envoy to examine on the spot the arrangement best 
calculated to meet the requirements of the position; to discuss its 
bearings confidentially with the Khedive and his ministers, and with 
the leading members of the Egyptian community, native and 
foreign ; to consult with the representatives of the European Powers 
and of the great financial interests; and then to submit to the 
Government at home the result of his investigations. 

Whether Mr. Goschen would accept such a post is of course a 
point on which I can express no opinion. But I am certain that, if 
the suggestion I have thrown out should be thought worthy of con- 
sideration, Mr. Goschen’s appointment as Special Envoy to Cairo 
would be welcomed by those who have at heart the -true interests 
not only of England, but of Egypt. 


Epwarp Dicey. 











